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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 



OLD MORTALITY. 



Hear. Laad o' Caks 
Fne MakSeskrk lo IzisBxrr 
Utbere'sabcie^x 

I r«3it7*»acx: 



jr-xcx 



ijmi 



Ahora bien^ dijo el Cura ; iraedme, senor huispcd^ aquesoi libros^ 
que los quiero ver. Que me place ^ responditS el; y entrando en su 
aposento, sacd dd una maletilla vieja cerrada con una cadenilla^y 
abriindoUit hallden el la ires libros grandes y unos papeles de vtuy 
buena letra escritos de mane — Do's QuiXOTK, I'arte I. C'apitulo 32. 

It is mighty well, said the priest ; pray. landlord, bring mc those 
books, for I have a mind to sct» them. With all my heart, answered 
the host ; and, going to his chaml)cr, he brought out a little old 
clokc-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and, opening it, he took 
out three large volumes, and some manuscript paix!rs written in a 
fine character. — Jar vis's Translation, 
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CHAPTEE I. 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, — so many hollow factions. 

TroUuaand Creulda. 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepherd's hut, — a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders of the 
Presbyterian army had chosen for their council- 
house. Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, 
who was surprised, as he approached it, at the mul- 
tifarious confusion of sounds which issued from its 
precincts. The calm and anxious gravity which it 
might be supposed would have presided in councils 
held on such important subjects, and at a period so 
critical, seemed to have given place to discord wild, 
and loud uproar, which fell on the ear of their 
new ally as an evil augury of their future measures. 
As they approached the door they found it open, 
indeed, but choked up with the bodies and heads of 
countrymen, who, though no members of the coun- 
cil, felt no scruple in intruding themselves upon 
deliberations in which they were so deeply inter- 
ested. By expostulation, by threats, and even by 
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2 TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 

some degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of 
whose character maintained a sort of superiority 
over these disorderly forces, compelled the intruders 
to retire, and, introducing Morton into the cottage, 
secured the door behind them against impertinent 
curiosity. At a less agitating moment, the young 
man might have been entertained with the singular 
scene of which he now found himself an auditor 
and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut 
were enlightened partly by some furze which 
blazed on the hearth, the smoke whereof, having 
no legal vent, eddied around, and formed over the 
heads of the assembled council a clouded canopy, 
as opake as their metaphysical theology, through 
which, like stars through mist, were dimly seen to 
twinkle a few blinking candles, or rather rushes 
dipped in tallow, the property of the poor owner of 
the cottage, which were stuck to the walls by 
patches of wet clay. This broken and dusky light 
showed many a countenance elated with spiritual 
pride, or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and 
some whose anxious, wandering, and uncertain 
looks showed they felt themselves rashly embarked 
in a cause which they had neither courage nor con- 
duct to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to 
abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, a 
doubtful and disunited body. The most active of 
their number were those concerned with Burley in 
the death of the Primate, four or five of whom had 
found their way to Loudon-hill, together with other 
men of the same relentless and uncompromising 
zeal, who had, in various ways, given desperate and 
unpardonable offence to the Government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men 
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who had spurned at the Indulgence offered by Gov- 
ernment, and preferred assembling their flocks in 
the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
human hands, if their doing the latter should be 
construed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. 
The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen 
of small fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense 
of intolerable oppression had induced to take arms 
and join the insurgents. These also had their 
clergymen with them; and such divines, having 
many of them taken advantage of the Indulgence, 
were prepared to resist the measures of their more 
violent brethren, who proposed a declaration in 
which they should give testimony against the war- 
rants and instructions for Indulgence as sinful and 
unlawful acts. This delicate question had been 
passed over in silence in the first draught of the 
manifestoes which they intended to publish, of the 
reasons of their gathering in arms ; but it had been 
stirred anew during Balfour's absence, and, to his 
great vexation, he now foimd that both parties had 
opened upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettle- 
drummle, and other teachers of the wanderers 
being at the very spring-tide of polemical discus- 
sion with Peter Poundtext, the indulged pastor of 
Milnwood's parish, who, it seems, had e'en girded 
himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was called 
upon to fight for the good cause of Presbytery in 
the field, was manfully defending his own dogmata 
in the council. It was the din of this conflict, 
maintained chiefly between Poundtext and Kettle- 
drummle, together with the clamour of their ad- 
herents, which had saluted Morton's ears upon 
approaching the cottage. Indeed, as both the di- 
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vines were men well gifted with words and lungs, 
and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence 
of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of 
texts wherewith they battered each other without 
mercy, and deeply impressed with the importance 
of the subject of discussion, the noise of the de- 
bate betwixt them fell little short of that which 
might have attended an actual bodily conflict 

Burley, scandalised at the disunion implied in 
this virulent strife of tongues, interposed between 
the disputants, and, by some general remarks on the 
unseasonableness of discord, a soothing address to 
the vanity of each party, and tlie exertion of the 
authority wliich his services in that day's victory 
entitled him to assume, at length succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon them to adjourn farther discussion of 
the controversy. But although Kettledrummle and 
Poundtext were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, hav- 
ing been separated by the authority of their masters 
while fighting, have retreated, each beneath the 
chair of his owner, still watching each other's mo- 
tions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the red 
glance of the eye, that their discord is unappeased, 
and that they only wait the first opportunity 
afiforded by any general movement or commotion 
in the company, to fly once more at each other's 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the council Mr. Henry Morton of 
Milnwood, as one touched with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life in 
the precious cause for which his father, the renowned 
Silas Morton, had given in his time a soul-stirring 
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testimony. Morton was instantly received with the 
right hand of fellowship by his ancient pastor, 
Poundtext, and by those among the insurgents who 
supported the more moderate principles. The 
others muttered something about Erastianism, and 
reminded each other, in whispers, that Silas Mor- 
ton, once a stout and worthy servant of the Cove- 
nant, had been a blackslider in the day when the 
resolutioners had led the way in owning the author- 
ity of Charles Stewart, thereby making a gap 
whereat the present tyrant was afterwards brought 
in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of 
calling, they would not refuse society with any who 
should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of leader and counsellor, if not 
with the full approbation of his colleagues, at least 
without any formal or avowed dissent. They pro- 
ceeded, on Burley's motion, to divide among them- 
selves the command of the men who had assembled, 
and whose numbers were daily increasing. In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtext's parish and 
congregation were naturally placed under the com- 
mand of Morton, — an arrangement mutually agree- 
able to both parties, as he was recommended to their 
confidence, as well by his personal qualities as his 
having been bom among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became 
necessary to determine what use was to be made of 
their victory. Morton's heart throbbed high when 
he heard the Tower of Tillietudlem named as one 
of the most important positions to be seized upon. 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was plausibly urged, a strong- 
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hold and place of rendezvous to the Cavaliers and 
malignants of the district, supposing the insuigents 
were to march onward and leave it uninvested. 
This measure was particularly urged as necessary by 
Poundtcxt and those of his immediate followers, 
whose habitations and families might be exposed to 
great severities if this strong place were permitted 
to remain in possession of the royalists. 

" I opine," said Poundtext, — for, like the other 
divines of the period, he had no hesitation in ofiFer- 
ing his advice upon military matters, of which he 
was profoundly ignorant, — "I opine that we should 
take in and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, even though we should build a 
fort and raise a mount against it ; for the race is a 
rebellious and a bloody race, and their hand has 
been heavy on the children of the Covenant both in 
the former and the latter times. Their hook hath 
been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our 
jawfl." 

" What are their means and men of defence ? " 
said Burley. "The place is strong; but I cannot 
conceive that two women can make it good against 
a host." 

"There is also," said Poundtext, "Harrison, the 
steward, and John Gudyill, even the lady's chief 
butler, who boasteth himself a man of war from his 
youth upward, and who spread the banner against 
the good cause with that man of Belial, James 
Grahame of Montrose." 

" Pshaw ! " returned Burley, scornfully, " a butler ! " 

" Also, there is that ancient malignant," replied 
Poundtext, " Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, whose 
hands have been dipped in the blood of the saints." 

" If that," said Burley, " be Miles Bellenden, the 
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brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword will 
not turn back from battle; but he must now be 
stricken in years." 

" There was word in the country as I rode along," 
said another of the council, " that so soon as they 
heard of the victory which has been given to us, 
they caused shut the gates of the Tower, and called 
in men and collected ammunition. They were ever 
a fierce and a malignant house." 

" We will not, with my consent," said Burley, 
" engage in a siege wliich may consume time. We 
must rush forward and follow our advantage by 
occupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear that the 
troops we have this day beaten, even with the 
assistance of my Lord Ross's regiment, will judge it 
safe to await our coming." 

" Howbeit," said Poundtext, " we may display a 
banner before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and 
summon them to come forth. It may be that they 
will give over the place into our mercy, though they 
be a rebellious people. And we will summon the 
women to come forth of their stronghold, that is. 
Lady Margaret Bellenden and her granddaughter, 
and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an ensnaring 
eye, and the other maids, and we will give them a 
safe conduct, Jind send them in peace to the city, 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill 
and Hugh Harrison and Miles Bellenden we will 
restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, in times 
bypast, have done to the martyred saints." 

" Who talks of safe conduct and of peace ? " said 
a shrill, broken, and overstrained voice from the 
crowd. 

" Peace, brother Habakkuk," said Macbriar, in a 
soothing tone, to the speaker. 
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*' I will not hold my peace," reiterated the strange 
and unnatural voice. " Is this a time to speak of 
peace, when the earth quakes, and the mountains 
are rent, and the rivers are changed into blood, and 
the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to 
drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as 
the fire devours dry stubble ? " 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for- 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton's wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dress 
which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd's plaid, composed a cover- 
ing scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less 
for those of warmth or comfort. A long beard, as 
white as snow, hung down on his breast, and min- 
gled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. 
The features seemed to be extenuated by penury 
and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness 
of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wander- 
ing, evidently betokened a bewildered imagination. 
He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with blood, 
as were his long, lean hands, which were garnished 
at the extremity with nails, like eagle's claws. 

"In the name of Heaven, who is he?" said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundtext, surprised, 
shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly appari- 
tion, which looked more like the resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or druid red from his human 
sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

"It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath," answered Pound- 
text, in the same tone, " whom the enemv have 
long detained in captivity in forts and castles, until 
his understanding hath departed from him, and, as 
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I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. Never- 
theless, our violent brethren will have it that he 
speaketh of the spirit, and that they fructify by 
his pouring forth." 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who 
cried in a voice that made the very beams of the 
roof quiver: "Who talks of peace and safe con- 
duct ? Who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of 
the malignants ? I say take the infants and dash 
them against the stones; take the daughters and 
the mothers of the house and hurl them from the 
battlements of their trust, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jezebel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may be 
dung to the face of the field even in the portion 
of their fathers 1 " 

"He speaks right," said more than one sullen 
voice from behind ; " we will be honoured with lit- 
tle service in the great cause, if we already make 
fair weather with Heaven's enemies." 

" This is utter abomination and daring impiety," 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation. 
" What blessing can you expect in a cause, in which 
you listen to the mingled ravings of madness and 
atrocity ? " 

" Hush, young man ! " said Kettledrummle, " and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou canst 
render a reason. It is not for thee to judge into 
what vessels the spirit may be poured." 

" We judge of the tree by the fruit," said Pound- 
text, " and allow not that to be of divine inspira- 
tion that contradicts the divine laws." 

"You forget, brother Poundtext," said Macbriar, 
"that these are the latter days, when signs and 
wonders shall be multiplied." 
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Poundtext stood forward to reply; but ere he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a scream that drowned all competition. 

" Who talks of signs and wonders ? Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to 
Magor-Missabib, because I am made a terror unto 
myself and unto all that are around me ? I heard 
it — When did I hear it? Was it not in the 
Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide wild 
sea ? And it howled in the winds, and it roared in 
the billows, and it screamed, and it whistled, and it 
clanged, with the screams and the clang and the 
whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated and flew and 
dropped and dived on the bosom of the waters. I 
saw it — Where did I see it ? Was it not from the 
high peaks of Dumbarton, when I looked westward 
upon the fertile land, and northward on the wild 
Highland hills ; when the clouds gathered and the 
tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven flashed 
in sheets as wide as the banners of an host ? — 
What did I see ? — Dead corpses and wounded 
horses, the rushing together of battle, and garments 
rolled in blood. — What heard I? — The voice that 
cried, Slay, slay ; smite ; slay utterly ; let not your 
eye have pity 1 Slay utterly, old and young, the 
maiden, the child, and the woman whose head 
iH grey. Delihi the house, and fill the courts with 
the slain 1 " 

" We receive the command," exclaimed more 
than one of tht^ coni|»any. " Six days he hath not 
Hi>oken nor broken hreatl, and now his tongue is 
tinloosed. We iveeive tht^ eommand ; as he hath 
said, HO will we do." 

Astonished, diHgUMU'd, and horn)r-struek at what 
he had seen and heard, Morton turned away from 
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the circle and left the cottage. He was followed by 
Burley, who had his eye on his motions. 

" Whither are you going ? " said the latter, taking 
him by the arm. 

"Anywhere, — I care not whither; but here I 
will abide no longer.*' 

" Art thou so soon weary, young man ? " answered 
Burley. " Thy hand is but now put to the plough, 
and wouldst thou already abandon it ? Is this thy 
adherence to the cause of thy father ? " 

"No cause," replied Morton, indignantly, — "no 
cause can prosper, so conducted. One party de- 
clares for the ravings of a bloodthirsty madman ; an- 
other leader is an old scholastic pedant ; a third — " 
He stopped, and his companion continued the sen- 
tence : " Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst say, 
like John Balfour of Burley ? — I can bear thy mis- 
construction without resentment. Thou dost not 
consider that it is not men of sober and self-seeking 
minds who arise in these days of wrath to execute 
judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England during her 
Parliament of 1640, whose ranks were filled with 
sectaries and enthusiasts wilder than the Anabap- 
tists of Munster, thou wouldst have had more cause 
to marvel ; and yet these men were unconquered on 
the field, and their hands wrought marvellous things 
for the liberties of the land." 

" But their affairs," replied Morton, " were wisely 
conducted, and the violence of their zeal expended 
itself in their exhortations and sermons, without 
bringing divisions into their counsels, or cruelty 
into their conduct I have often heard my father 
say so, and protest that he wondered at nothing so 
much as the contrast between the extravagance of 
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their religious tenets, and the wisdom and modera- 
tion with which they conducted their civil and 
military affairs. But our councils seem all one 
wild chaos of confusion." 

" Thou must have patience, Henry Morton," an- 
swered Balfour ; " thou must not leave the cause of 
thy religion and country either for one wild word, 
or one extravagant action. Hear me. I have al- 
ready persuaded the wiser of our friends that the 
counsellors are too numerous, and that we cannot 
expect that the Midianites shall, by so large a 
number, be delivered into our hands. They have 
hearkened to my voice, and our assemblies will be 
shortly reduced within such a number as can con- 
sult and act together ; and in them thou shalt have 
a free voice, as well as in ordering our affairs of war, 
and protecting those to whom mercy should be 
shown. Art thou now satisfied?" 

" It will give me pleasure, doubtless," answered 
Morton, " to be the means of softening the horrors 
of civil war ; and I will not leave the post I have 
taken, unless I see measures adopted at which my 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will 
I lend countenance or sanction ; and you may de- 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy." 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

"Thou wilt find," he said, "that the stubborn and 
hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, must 
be chastised with scorpions ere their hearts be 
humbled, and ere they accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The wonl is gone forth against 
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them, * I will bring a sword upon you that shall 
avenge the quarrel of my Covenant' But what is 
done shall be done gravely, and with discretion, like 
that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppressor. Cardinal 
Beaton." 

" I own to you," replied Morton, " that I feel still 
more abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated 
cruelty than at that which is practised in the heat 
of zeal and resentment." 

"Thou art yet but a youth," replied Balfour, 
" and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
a few drops of blood in comparison to the weight 
and importance of this great national testimony. 
But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters : it may be we shall see little cause 
to strive together anent them." 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be 
satisfied for the present ; and Burley left him, ad- 
vising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
host would probably move in the morning. 

"And you," answered Morton, " do not you go to 
rest also ? " 

" No," said Burley ; " my eyes must not yet know 
slumber. This is no work to be done lightly; I 
have yet to perfect the choosing of the committee 
of leaders, and I will call you by times in the 
morning to be present at their consultation." 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill 
adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
beneath a large rock, well protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. A quantity of moss, with which the 
ground was overspread, made a couch soft enough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and 
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anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the horse- 
man's cloak which he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy reflections on the state of the country 
and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved 
from them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dis- 
persed in groups which chose their beds on the fields 
as they could best find shelter and convenience. A 
few of the principal leaders held wakeful conference 
with Burley on the state of their affairs, and some 
watchmen were appointed, who kept themselves on 
the alert by chanting psalms, or listening to the 
exercises of the more gifted of their number. 



CHAPTER IL 

Got with much ease; now merrily to horse. 

Henry IV. Part L 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found 
the faithful Cuddie standing beside him with a port- 
manteau in his hand. 

" I hae been just putting your honour's things in 
readiness again ye were waking/' said Cuddie, " as 
is my duty, seeing ye hae been sae gude as to tak 
me into your service." 

" I take you into my service, Cuddie ? " said Mor- 
ton ; "you must be dreaming." 

"Na, na, stir," answered Cuddie; "didna I say, 
when I was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I would be your servant, and ye didna 
say no ? And if that isna hiring, I kenna what is. 
Ye gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gien me 
eneugh before at Milnwood." 

" Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the chance 
of my unprosperous fortunes — " 

" Ou ay, r se warrant us a' prosper weel eneugh," 
answered Cuddie, cheeringly, "an anes my auld 
mither was weel putten up. I hae begun the cam- 
paigning trade at an end that is easy eneugh to 
learn." 

" Pillaging, I suppose ? " said Morton ; " for how 
else could you come by that portmanteau ? " 
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" I wotna if it 's pillaging, or how ye ca 't," said 
Cuddie, ** but it comes natural to a body, and it 's a 
profitable trade. Our folk had tirled the dead dra- 
goons* as bare as bawbees before we were loose 
amaist. But when I saw the Whigs a* weel yokit 
by the lugs\o Kettledrumiale and the other chield, 
I set off at the lang trot on my ain errand and your 
honour's. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, away 
to the right, where I saw the marks o' mony a horse- 
foot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where there 
had been some clean leatherin', and a' the puir chields 
were lying there buskit wi* their claes just as they 
had put them on that morning, — naebody had 
found out that pose o* carcages ; and wha suld be in 
the midst thereof (as my mither says) but our auld 
acquaintance, Sergeant Both well ? " 

•' Ay, has that man fallen ? " said Morton. 

" Troth has he," answered Cuddie ; " and his een 
were open and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched 
thegither like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when 
the spring's doun, — I was amaist feared to look at 
him. However, I thought to hae turn about wi' 
him, and sae I e'en riped his pouches, as he had 
dune mony an honester man's ; and here 's your ain 
siller again (or your uncle's, which is the same) that 
he got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made 
us a' sodgers thegither." 

"There can be no harm, Cuddie," said Morton, 
" in making use of this money, since we know how 
he came by it ; but you must divide with me.' 

" Bide a wee, bide a wee," said Cuddie. " Weel, 
and there 's a bit ring he had hinging in a black 
ribbon doun on his breast. T am thinking it has 
been a love-token, puir fallow, — there 's naebody sae 
rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses. 
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And there 's a book wi* a wheen papers, and I got 
twa or three odd things that I'll keep to mysell, 
forby." 

" Upon my word, you have made a very success- 
ful foray for a beginner," said his new master. 

" Haena I e'en now ? " said Cuddie, with great ex- 
ultation. " I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, 
if it cam to lifting things. And forby, I hae gotten 
twa gude horse. A feckless loon of a Straven 
weaver, that has left his loom and his bein house to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had catched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hup 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them baith, 
— I suld hae tried him wi' half the siller, but it 's 
an unco ill place to get change in. Ye '11 find the 
siller 's missing out o' Both well's purse." 

" You have made a most excellent and useful pur- 
chase, Cuddie ; but what is that portmanteau ?" 

" The pockmantle ? " answered Cuddie. " It was 
Lord Evandale's yesterday, and it's yours the day; 
I fand it ahint the bush o' broom yonder, — ilka dog 
has its day. Ye ken what the auld sang says, — 

Take turn about, Mither, quo' Tarn o' the Linn. 

And, speaking 0' that, I maun gang and see about 
my mither, puir auld body, if your honour hasna ony 
immediate commands." 

" But, Cuddie," said Morton, " I really cannot take 
these things from you without some recompense." 

" Hout fie, stir," answered Cuddie, " ye suld aye 

be taking ; for recompense, ye may think about that 

some other time, — I hae seen gay weel to mysell 

wi' some things that fit me better. Wliat could I 

do wi' Lord Evandale's braw claes ? Sergeant Both- 

well's will serve me weel eneugh." 
VOL. II. — 2 
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Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted 
and disinterested follower to accept of anything for 
himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton resolved 
to take the first opportunity of returning Lord Evan- 
dale's property, supposing him yet to be alive ; and, 
in the mean while, did not hesitate to avail him- 
self of Cuddie's prize, so far as to appropriate 
some changes of linen and other trifling articles 
amongst those of more value which the portman- 
teau contained. 

He tlien hastily looked over the papers which 
were found in Bothwell's pocket-book. These were 
of a miscellaneous description. The roll of his 
troop, with the names of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin- 
quents who might be made subjects of fine and per- 
secution, first presented themselves, along with a 
copy of a warrant from the Privy Council to arrest 
certain persons of distinction therein named. In 
another pocket of the book were one or two commis- 
sions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in which his 
courngo and militar}' talents were highly praised. 
lUit the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many 
documents for esta])lisliment of its authenticity; 
subjoined wns a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited Earls of r)Otliwell, and a particular account 
of the j)roporti()ns in which King James VI. had be- 
8t()W(Hl tliem on the courtiers and nobility by whose 
descendants they were at present actually possessed ; 
beneath this list was written, in red letters, in the 
hand of the deceased. Hand Tmvicmor, F. S. K B., 
the initials probably intimating Francis Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwell. To these documents, which 
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strongly painted the character and feelings of their 
deceased proprietor, were added some which showed 
him in a light greatly different from that in which 
we have hitherto presented him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did 
not discover without some trouble, were one or two 
letters, written in a beautiful female hand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad- 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
out having time to peruse them accurately, Morton 
perceived that they contained the elegant yet fond 
expressions of female affection directed towards an 
object whose jealousy they endeavoured to soothe, 
and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient tem- 
per the writer seemed gently to complain. The ink 
of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, not- 
withstanding tlie great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

" It matters not," — these words were written on 
the envelope of that which had suffered most, — "I 
have them by heart." 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped in 
a copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling 
which atoned, in Morton's opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the poetry, and the conceits with which it 
abounded, according to the taste of the period : — 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 
As in that well-remember'd night, 
When first thy myittic braid was wove, 
And first my Agnes whisper'd lore. 

Since then, how often hast thou press'd 
The torrid zone of this wild 1)rea8t, 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell ; 
A breast whose blood *b a tronbled ocean, 
Each throb the earthquake's wild commotion I — 
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Oh, if such clime thon canst endure, 
Tet keep thy hue unstain'd and pure, 
What conquest o'er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm liad Agnes wrought ! 
I had not wander'd wild and wide, 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me» 
If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world's wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene, 
My sole delight the headlong race, 
And frantic hurry of the chase, 
To start, pursue, and bring to bay. 
Hush in, drag down, and rend my prey. 
Then from the carcass turn away ; 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed. 
And soothed each wound which pride inflamed, — 
Yes, God and man might now approve me. 
If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me! 

As he finislied reading these lines, Morton could 
not forbear reflecting with compassion on the fate 
of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
appeared, while in the lowest state of degradation, 
and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tinually fixed on the higli station to which his birth 
seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross 
licentiousness, was in secret looking back with bit- 
ter remorse to the period of his youth, during which 
he had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate, 
attachment. 

"Alas! what are we," said Morton, "that our 
best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
debased and depraved ; that honourable pride can 
sink into haughty and desperate indifTerence for 
general opuuon, and the sorrow of blighted affec- 
tion inhabit the same bosom which licence, revenge, 
and rapine have chosen for their citadel ? But it is 
the same throughout ; the liberal principles of one 
man sink into cold and unfeeling indifiference, the 
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religious zeal of another hurries him into frantic 
and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our pas- 
sions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without 
the aid of Him who formed the human breast, we 
cannot say to its tides, ' Thus far shall ye come, and 
no farther/ " 

While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Burley stood before him. 

" Already awake ? " said that leader. " It is well, 
and shows zeal to tread the path before you. — 
What papers are these ? " he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddie's 
successful marauding party, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Bothwell, with its contents. The 
Cameronian leader looked with some attention on 
such of the papers as related to military affairs or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses, 
he threw them from him with contempt. 

"I little thought," he said, "when, by the bless- 
ing of God, I passed my sword three times through 
the body of that arch tool of cruelty and persecu- 
tion, that a character so desperate and so dangerous 
could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is pro- 
fane. But I see that Satan can blend the most 
different qualities in his well-beloved and chosen 
agents, and that the same hand which can wield a 
club or a slaughter-weapon against the godly in the 
valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute or 
a gittern to soothe the ears of the dancing daugh- 
ters of perdition in their Vanity Fair." 

"Your ideas of duty, then," said Morton, "ex- 
clude love of the fine arts, which have been sup- 
posed in general to purify and to elevate the 
mind ? " 

" To me, young man," answered Burley, " and to 
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those who think as I do, the pleasures of this world, 
under whatever name disguised, are vanity, as its 
grandeur and power are a snare. We have but one 
object on earth, and that is to build up the temple 
of the Lord." 

" I have heard my father observe," replied Mor- 
ton, " that many who assumed power in the name 
of Heaven, were as severe in its exercise, and as 
unwilling to part with it, as if they had been solely 
moved by the motives of worldly ambition. But of 
this another time. — Have you succeeded in obtain- 
ing a committee of the council to be nominated 7 " 

"I have," answered Burley. "The number is 
limited to six, of which you are one, and I come 
to call you to their deliberations." 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the tumultuary army had each taken 
care to send three of their own number. On the 
part of the Cameronians were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Kettledrummle ; and on that of the moderate 
party, Poundtext, Henry Morton, and a small 
proprietor called the Laird of Langcale. Thus 
the two parties were equally balanced by their 
representatives in the committee of management, 
although it seemed likely that those of the most 
violent opinions were, as is usual in such cases, to 
possess and exert the greater degree of energy. 
Their debate, however, was conducted more like men 
of this world than could have been expected from 
their conduct on the preceding evening. After 
maturely considering their means and situation, 
and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that 
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CHAPTEB m. 

There csune a knight from the field of slain, 
Hi5 fteed was drenched in blood and rain. 

Fnrx^T. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillie- 
tudlem and its inhabitants. The morning, being 
the first after the battle of Loudon-hill, had dawned 
upon its battlements, and the defenders had al- 
ready resumed the labours by which they proposed 
to render the place tenable, when the watchman, 
who was placed in a high tuiret, called the War- 
ders Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indi- 
cated an officer of the Life Guards ; and the slow- 
ness of his horse^s pace, as well as the manner in 
which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly 
showed that he was sick or wounded. The wicket 
was instantly open to receive him, and Lord 
Evandale rode into the court -yard, so reduced by 
loss of blood that he was unable to dismount with- 
out assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning 
upon a servant, the ladies shrieked with surprise 
find terror; for, pale as death, stained with blood, 
his rf!giinentals soiled and torn, and his hair matted 
and disordered, he resembled rather a spectre than 
ft humnn l>>eing. But their next exclamation was 
thflt (ft joy at his escape. 

"Th«nk (fod!" exclaimed Lady Margaret, " that 
Jim Hr« here, and have escaped the hands of the 
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bloodthirsty murderers who have cut off so many 
of the king's loyal servants ! " 

" Thank God ! " added Edith, " that you are here 
and in safety ! We have dreaded the worst. But 
you are wounded, and I fear we have little the 
means of assisting you." 

" My wounds are only sword-cuts," answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat ; 
"the pain is not worth mentioning, and I should 
not even feel exhausted, but for the loss of blood. 
But it was not my purpose to bring my weakness 
to add to your danger and distress, but to relieve 
them, if possible. What can I do for you ? — Per- 
mit me," he added, addressing Lady Margaret, — 
" permit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam, — as your brother, Edith ! " 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehen- 
sion of his pretensions as a suitor might render his 
proffered services unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. 
She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

"We are preparing for our defence," said the 
old lady, with great dignity. "My brother has 
taken charge of our garrison ; and, by the grace of 
God, we will give the rebels such a reception as 
they deserve." 

" How gladly," said Evandale, " would I share 
in the defence of the Castle ? But in my present 
state I should be but a burden to you, — nay, some- 
thing worse ; for the knowledge that an officer of 
the Life Guards was in the Castle would be suf- 
ficient to make these rogues more desperately ear- 
nest to possess themselves of it. If they find it 
defended only by the family, they may possibly 
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inarch on to Glasgow rather than hazard an 
assault." 

** And can you think so meanly of us, my lord," 
said Edith, with the generous hurst of feeling 
which woman so often evinces, and which becomes 
her so well, her voice faltering through eagerness, 
and her brow colouring with the noble warmth 
which dictated her language, — " Can you think so 
meanly of your friends as that they would permit 
such considerations to interfere with their shelter- 
ing and protecting you at a moment when you are 
unable to defend yourself, and when the whole 
country is filled with the enemy ? Is there a co^ 
tage in Scotland whose owners would permit a val- 
ued friend to leave it in such circumstances ? And 
can you think we will allow you to go from a castle 
which we hold to be strong enough for our own 
defence ? " 

"Lord Evandale need never think of it," said 
Lady Margaret. " I will dress his wounds myself, 
— it is all an old wife is fit for in war time ; but to 
quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword of 
the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest 
trooper that ever wore the king\s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less my young Lord Evan- 
dale. Ours is not a house that ought to brook such 
dishonour. The Tower of Tillietudlem has been 
too much distinguished by the visit of liis most 

sacred — *' 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 

major. 

•* We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle," 
said Edith, — "a wounded prisoner ; and he wants 
to escape from us. You must helj) us to koep liim 
by force." 
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" Lord Evandale ! " exclaimed the veteran. " I 
am as much pleased as when I got my first com- 
mission. Claverhouse reported you were killed, or 
missing at least." 

" I should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours," said Lord Evandale, speaking with some 
emotion, and bending his eyes on the ground, as if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that what 
he was about to say would make upon Miss Bellen- 
den. "I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
sword raised to despatch me, when young Mr. Mor- 
ton, the prisoner for whom you interested yourself 
yesterday morning, interposed in the most gene- 
rous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me 
with the means of escaping." 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
overcame his first resolution ; he raised his eyes to 
Edith's face, and imagined he could read, in the 
glow of her cheek and the sparkle of her eye, joy 
at hearing of her lover's safety and freedom, and 
triumph at his not having been left last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings ; but 
they were also mingled with admiration of the ready 
frankness with which Lord Evandale had hastened 
to bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, and 
to acknowledge an obligation which, in all proba- 
bility, he would rather have owed to any other in- 
dividual in the world. 

Major Belleuden, who would never have observed 
the emotions of either party, even had they been 
much more markedly expressed, contented himself 
with saying, "Since Henry Morton has influence 
with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it ; 
but I hope he will get clear of them as soon as he 
can. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. I know his prin- 
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ciples, and that he detests their cant and hypocrisy. 
I have heard him laugh a thousand times at the pe- 
dantry of that old Presbyterian scoundrel Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the 
Government for so many years, has now, upon the 
very first ruffle, shown himself in his own proper 
colours, and set off, with three parts of his crop- 
eared congiegation, to join the host of the fanatics. 
— But how did you escape after leaving the field, 
my lord ? " 

" I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must," 
answered Lord Evandale, smiling. " I took the 
route where I thought I had least chance of meet- 
ing with any of the enemy, and I found shelter for 
several liours, — you will hardly guess where." 

"At Castle Bmcklan, perhaps," said Lady Mar- 
garet ; " or in the house of some other loyal gentle- 
man ? " 

"No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean 
pretext or another, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following 
my traces ; but I found refuge in the cottage of a 
poor widow whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a party of our corps, and 
whose two sons are at this very moment with the 
insurgents.*' 

" Indeed ? " said Lady Margaret Bellenden ; " and 
was a fanatic woman capable of such generosity? 
But she disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her 
family ? " 

" Far from it, madam," continued the young no- 
bleman ; " she was in principle a rigid recusant, but 
she saw my danger and distress, considered me as 
a fellow-creature, and forgot that I was a Cavalier 
and a soldier. She bound my wounds and per- 
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mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from 
a party of the insurgents who were seeking for 
stragglers, supplied me with food, and did not suf- 
fer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned that I had every chance of getting to this 
Tower without danger." 

" It was nobly done," said Miss Bellenden ; " and 
I trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding 
her generosity." 

" I am running up an arrear of obligation on all 
sides, Miss Bellenden, during these unfortunate 
occurrences," replied Lord Evandale; "but when 
I can attain the means of showing my gratitude, 
the will shall not be wanting." 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Castle ; but 
the argument of Major Bellenden proved the most 
eflfectual. 

" Your presence in the Castle will be most useful, 
if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in order to 
maintain, by your authority, proper discipline among 
the fellows whom Claverhouse has left in garrison 
here, and who do not prove to be of the most 
orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed, we have 
the colonel* s authority, for that very purpose, to 
detain any officer of his regiment who might pass 
this way." 

"That,** said Lord Evandale, "is an unanswer- 
able argument, since it shows me that my residence 
here may be useful, even in my present disabled 
state.** 

" For your wounds, my lord,'* said the major, " if 
my sister. Lady Bellenden, will undertake to give 
battle to any feverish symptom, if such should ap- 
pear, I will answer that my old campaigner, Gideon 
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Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of the in- 
corporation of barber-surgeons. He had enoiigh of 
practice in Montrose's time, for we had few regularly 
bred army chirurgeons, as you may well suppose. — 
You agree to stay with us, then ? " 

" My reasons for leaving the Castle," said Lord 
Evandale, glancing a look towards Edith, " though 
they evidently seem weighty, must needs give ¥ray 
to those which infer the power of serving you. 
May I presume, Major, to inquire into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared ? or 
can I attend you to examine the works ? " 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden that Lord 
Evandale seemed much exhausted both in body and 
mind. " I think, sir," she said, addressing the 
major, ** that since Lord Evandale condescends to 
become an officer of our garrison, you should be- 
gin by rendering liim amenable to your authority, 
and ordering him to his apartment, that he may 
take some refreshment ere he enters on military 
discussions." 

" Edith is right," said the old lady, " you must go 
instantly to bed, my lord, and take some febrifuge, 
which I will prepare with my own hand ; and my 
lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, shall 
make some friar's chicken, or something very light 
I would not advise wine. — John Gudyill, let the 
housekeeper make ready the chamber of dais. Lord 
Evandale must lie down instantly. Pike will take 
off the dressings and examine the state of the 
wounds" 

"These are melancholy preparations, madam," 
said Lord Evandale, as he returned thanks to Lady 
Margaret, and was about to leave the hall, " but I 
must submit to your ladyship's directions; and I 
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trust that your skill will soon make me a more able 
defender of your castle than I am at present You 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you 
can, for you have no use for my head while you 
have Major Bellenden." 

With these words he left the apartment. 

" An excellent young man, and a modest," said 
the major. 

" None of that conceit," said Lady Margaret, " that 
often makes young folk suppose they know better 
how their complaints should be treated than people 
that have had experience." 

" And so generous and handsome a young noble- 
man," said Jenny Dennison, who had entered during 
the latter part of this conversation, and was now 
left alone with her mistress in the hall, the major 
returning to his military cares, and Lady Margaret 
to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a 
sigh ; but, although silent, she felt and knew better 
than any one how much they were merited by the 
person on whom they were bestowed. Jenny, how- 
ever, failed not to follow up her blow. 

** After a*, it 's true that my lady says, — there *s 
nae trusting a Presbyterian ; they are a* faithless, 
man-sworn louns. Whae wad hae thought that 
young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad hae 
taen on wi' thae rebel blackguards ?** 

"What do you mean by such improbable non- 
sense, Jenny ? " said her young mistress, verj'* much 
displeased. 

" I ken it 's no pleasing for you to hear, madam," 
answered Jenny, hardily, " and it 's as little pleasant 
for me to tell ; but as gude ye suld ken a* about it 
sune as syne, for the haill Castle 's ringing wi 't." 
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" Ringing with what, Jenny ? Have you a mind 
to drive me mad ? " answered Edith, impatiently. 

" Just that Henrv Morton of Milnwood is out wi' 
the rebels, and ane o* their chief leaders." 

" It is a falsehood ! " said Edith, — "a most base 
calumny ! and you are very bold to dare to repeat it 
to me. Henry Morton is incapable of such treach- 
ery to his king and country, — such cruelty to me 
— to — to all the innocent and defenceless victims, 
I mean, who must suffer in a civil war. I tell you he 
is utterly incapable of it, in every sense." 

" Dear ! dear ! Miss Edith," replied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, " they maun be better ac- 
quainted wi' young men than I am, or ever wish to 
be, that can tell preceesely what they 're capable or 
no capable o*. But there has been Trooper Tarn, 
and another chield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, 
like countrymen, to recon — reconnoitre, — I think 
John Gudyill ca*d it ; and they hae been amang 
the rebels, and brought back word that they had 
seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o' the dra- 
goon horses that was taen at Loudon-hill, armed wi' 
swords and pistols, like wha but him, and hand and 
glove wi* the foremost o' them, and dreeling and 
commanding the men ; and Cuddle at the heels o' 
him, in ane o' Sergeant Botliwell's laced waistcoats, 
and a cockit hat with a bab o* blue ribbands at it 
for the auld cause o* the Covenant (but Cuddie aye 
liked a blue ribband), and a ruffled sark, like ony 
lord o' the land, — it sets the like o' him, indeed ! " 

'* Jenny," said her young mistress, hastily, "it 
is impossible these men's report can be true ; my 
uncle has heard nothing of it at this instant." 

" Because Tarn Halliday," answered the hand- 
maiden, "came in just five minutes after Lord 
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Evandale ; and when he heard his lordship was 
in the Castle, he swore (the profane loon!) he 
would be d — d ere he would make the report, as he 
ca'd it, of his news to Major Bellenden, since there 
was an officer of his ain regiment in the garrison. 
Sae he wad have said naething till Lord Evandale 
wakened the next morning ; only he tauld me about 
it" (here Jenny looked a little down), "just to vex 
me about Cuddie." 

" Poh, you silly girl," said Edith, assuming some 
courage, " it is all a trick of that fellow to teaze you." 

" Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill 
took the other dragoon (he 's an auld hard-favoured 
man, I wotna his name) into the cellar, and gae him 
a tass o' brandy to get the news out o' him, and he 
said just the same as Tain Halliday, word for word ; 
and Mr. Gudyill was in sic a rage that he tauld it a* 
ower again to us, and says the haill rebellion is 
owing to the nonsense o' my leddy and tlie major, 
and Lord Evandale, that begged off young Miln- 
wood and Cuddie yesterday morning, for that, 
if they had suffered, the country wad hae been 
quiet, — and troth, I am muckle o* that opinion 
mysell." 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in 
resentment of her mistress's extreme and obstinate 
incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, however, 
by the effect which her news produced upon her 
young lady, — an effect rendered doubly violent by 
the High-Church principles and prejudices in which 
Miss Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion 
became as pale as a corpse, her respiration so difficult 
that it was on the point of altogether failing her, 
and her limbs so incapable of supporting her that 
she sunk, rather than sat, down upon one of the seats 
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in the hall, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jennj 
tried cold water, burnt feathers, catting of laces, and 
all other remedies usual in hysterical cases, but. 
without any immediate effect 

"God forgie me! what hae I done?" said the 
repentant fille-de-chambre. " I wish my tongue 
had been cuttit out! Wha wad hae thought o' 
her taking on that way, and a' for a young lad? — 
Oil, Miss Eilitli, dear Miss Edith, baud your heart 
up about it ; it 's maybe no true for a' that I hae 
said. Oh, I wish mv mouth had been blistered! 
A' body tells me my tongue will do me a mischief 
some day. What if my leddy comes? or the 
major ? — And she *s sitting in the throne, too, that 
naebcnly has sate in since that weary morning the 
king was here ! — Oh, what will I do ! Oh, what 
will become o* us ! '* 

While Jenny Uennison thus lamented herself 
and her mistress, Edith slowly returned from the 
jiaroxysm into which she had been thrown by this 
unex))ected intt^lligeucc. 

"If he had been unfortunate," said she, "I never 
would have deserted him. 1 never did so even 
when there was danger and disgrace in pleading 
his cause. If he had died, I would have mourned 
him, if ho had been unfaithful, I would have for- 
given him; but a rebel to his king, a traitor to his 
country, the associate and colleague of cut-throats 
and common stabl)ers, the persecutor of all that is ^ 
nobl(\ the j)rofeHstid and blasphemous enemy of all 
that is sacnul, — I will ti'ar him from my heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the efifort!" 

Sho wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
grtMil chair (or throne, as I^dy Margaret used to 
call it), while the territied damsel hastened to shake 
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up the cushion, and efface the appearance of any 
one having occupied that sacred seat; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
beauty, as well as the affliction, of the momentary 
usurper of liis hallowed chair, would probably have 
thouglit very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened officiously to press her support on Edith, as 
she paced the hall, apparently in deep meditation. 

" Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my arm ; 
sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless — " 

"No, Jenny," said Edith, with firmness, "you 
liave seen my weakness, and you shall see my 
strength." 

" But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss 
Edith, wlien ye were sae sair grieved." 

"Misplaced and erring affection may require 
support, Jenny, — duty can support itself; yet I 
will do nothing rashly. I will be aware of the 
reasons of his conduct, and then — cast him off 
for ever," was the firm and determined answer of 
her young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of whicli she could neither 
conceive the motive nor estimate tlie merit, Jenny 
muttered between her teeth, " Odd, when the first 
flight 's ower. Miss Edith taks it as easy as I do, 
and muckle easier ; and I *m sure I ne*er cared half 
sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did about 
, young Milnwood. Forby that, it *s maybe as weel 
to liae a friend on baith sides ; for if the Whigs 
suld come to tak the Castle, as it 's like they may, 
when there's sae little victual, and the dragoons 
wasting what 's 't, ou, in that case, Milnwood and 
Cuddie wad hae the upper hand, and their freend- 
ship wad be worth siller, — I was thinking sae this 
morning or I heard the news." 
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With this consolatory reflection the damsel wen 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress t^ 
school her mind as she best might, for eradicatin* 
the sentiments which she had hitherto entertaine< 
towards Henrv Morton. 



CHAPTER rV. 

Once more uDto the breach, dear friends, once more ! 

Henry V, 

On the evening of this day all the information 
which they could procure led them to expect that 
the insurgent army would be with early dawn on 
their march against Tillietudlem. Lord Evandale's 
wounds had been examined by Pike, who reported 
them in a very promising state. They were nu- 
merous, but none of any consequence, and the loss 
of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific of 
Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendency to 
fever ; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain 
and great weakness, the patient maintained that he 
was able to creep about, with the assistance of a 
stick. In these circumstances he refused to be 
confined to his apartment, both that he might 
encourage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest 
any necessary addition to the plan of defence, which 
the major might be supposed to have arranged upon 
something of an antiquated fashion of warfare. Lord 
Evandale was well qualified to give advice on such 
subjects, having served, during his early youth, both 
in France and in the Low Countries. There was 
little or no occasion, however, for altering the pre- 
parations already made ; and, excepting on the 
article of provisions, there seemed no reason to 
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fear for the defence of so strong a place against 
such assailants as those bv whom it was threatened 
With the peep of day. Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on the battlements again, viewing 
and re-viewing the state of their preparations, and 
anxiously expecting the approach of the enemy. I 
ought to obser\'e that the report of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received; but the 
major treated the report that Morton was in arms 
against the Government with the most scornful 
incredulitv. 

" I know the lad better," was the only reply he 
deigned to make; '*the fellows have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been deceived by 
some fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some 
storv." 

" I diifer from you, Major," answered Lord Evan- 
dale ; " I think you will see that young gentleman 
at the head of the insurgents ; and though I shall 
be heartily sorry for it, I shall not be greatly 
surprised." 

" You are as bad as Claverhouse," said the major, 
" who contended yesterday morning down my very 
throat that this young fellow, who is as high- 
spirited and gentleman-like a boy as I have ever 
known, wanted but an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of the rebels." 

"And considering the usage which he has re- 
ceived, and the suspicions under which he lies," 
said Lord P2vandale, " what other course is open to 
him? For my own part, I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity." 

" r>lame, my lord ? Pity ! " echoed the major, 
astonished at hearing such sentiments,- — "he 
would deserve to be hanged, that 's all ; and were 
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he my own son, I should see him strung up with 
pleasure. Blame, indeed ! But your lordship can- 
not think as you are pleased to speak?" 

" I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that I 
have been for some time of opinion that our politi- 
cians and prelates have driven matters to a pain- 
ful extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but all those in the upper ranks whom 
strong party feeling, or a desire of court interest, 
does not attach to their standard." 

" I am no politician," answered the major, " and 
I do riot understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the king's, and when he commands, I draw it in 
his cause." 

** I trust," replied the young lord, " you will not 
find me more backward than yourself, though I 
heartily wish that the enemy were foreigners. It 
is, however, no time to debate that matter, for 
yonder they come, and we must defend ourselves 
-as well as we can." 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insur- 
gents began to make their appearance on the road 
which crossed the top of the hill, and thence de- 
scended opposite to the Tower. They did not, 
however, move downwards, as if aware that, in do- 
ing so, their columns would be exposed to the fire 
of the artillery of the place. But their numbers, 
which at first seemed few, appeared presently so to 
deepen and concentrate themselves that, judging 
of the masses which occupied the road behind the 
hill from the closeness of the front which they pre- 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very 
considerable. There was a pause of anxiety on 
both sides ; and while the unsteady ranks of the 
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CoTounten were agitmied, as if by pressoie be- 
hind, or uncenaintT ms to their next moYement* 
their arms, picmresqae from their vmrietj, glanced 
in the morning sun. whose beams were reflected 
from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and 
lMttle-axe& The armed mass occapied, for a few 
minutes, this fiactoating position, until three or 
four horsemen, who seemed to be leaders, advanced 
from the front, and occupied the height a littk 
nearer to the Castle. John Gudvill, who was nol 
without s«>me skill as an artilleryman, brought a 
gun to bear on this detached group. 

'^ I 'U flee the falcon/' — so the small cannon was 
called, — " I'll flee the falcon whene'er your honour 
gies command ; my certie, she '11 ruffle their feathers 
for them!" 

The major looked at Lord Evandale. 

" Stay a moment," said the young nobleman, 
" they send us a flag of truce." 

Li fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displayin<x a white cloth on a pike, 
moved forward towards tlie Tower, while the major 
and Lord Evandale, descending from the battlement 
of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as far as 
the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him with- 
in the precincts which they designed to defend. 
At the same time that the ambassador set forth, 
the group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated 
the preparations of Jolm Gudyill for their annoy- 
ance, withdrew from the advanced station which 
they had occupied, and fell back to tlie main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his 
mien and manner, seemed fully imbued with that 
spiritual i>ride which distinguished his sect His 
features wen^ drawn up to a contemptuous prim- 
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ness, and Lis half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to 
look upon the terrestrial objects around, while, at 
every solemn stride, his toes were pointed outwards 
with an air that appeared to despise the ground on 
which they trode. Lord Evandale could not sup- 
press a smile at this singular figure. 

"Did you ever," said he to Major Bellenden, 
"see such an absurd automaton? One would 
swear it moves upon springs. Can it speak, think 
vou?" 

" Oh, ay," said the major ; " that seems to be one 
of my old acquaintance, — a genuine Puritan, of 
the right pharisaical leaven. Stay, — he coughs 
and hems ; he is about to summon the Castle with 
the butt-end of a sermon, instead of a parley on the 
trumpet" 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the man- 
ners of these religionists, was not far mistaken in 
his conjecture ; only that, instead of a prose exor- 
dium, the Laird of Langcale — for it was no less a 
personage — uplifted, witli a stentorian voice, a 
verse of the twenty-fourth Psalm : — 

" Ye gates lift up your lieadfs ! ye doors, 
Doors that do lost for avc, 
Be lifted up" — 

** I told you so," said the major to Evandale ; and 
then presented himself at the entrance of the bar- 
ricade, demanding to know for what purpose or in- 
tent he made that doleful noise, like a hog in a 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

" I come," replied the ambassador, in a high and 
shrill voice, and without any of the usual saluta- 
tions or deferences, — "I come from the godly army 
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of the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak wiUi 
two carnal malignants, William Maxwell, called 
Lord Evandale, and Miles Bellenden of Cham- 
wood." 

" And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evandale?" answered the major. 

" Are you the parties ? " said the Laird of Lang- 
cale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. 

" Even so, for fault of better," said the major. 

"Then there is tlie public summons," said the 
envoy, putting a paper into Lord Evandale's hand, 
" and there is a private letter for Miles Bellenden 
from a godly youth who is honoured with leading 
a part of our host. Read them quickly, and Grod 
give you grace to fructify by the contents ; though 
it is muckle to be doubted." 

The summons ran thus : — 

** We, the named and constituted leaders of the 
gentlemen, ministers, and others, presently in arms 
for the cause of liberty and true religion, do warn and 
summon William Lord Evandale, and Miles Bellen- 
den of Charnwood, and others presently in arms, and 
keeping garrison in the Tower of Tillietudlem, to sur- 
render the said Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, 
and license to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise 
to suffer such extremity of fire and sword as belong by 
the laws of war to those who hold out an untenable 
post. And so may God defend his own good cause ! " 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quartermaster-general of the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in name of the other 
leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry 
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Morton. It was couched in the following lan- 
guage : — 

I have taken a step, my venerable friend^ which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my resolution in honour and good faith, and 
with the full approval of my own conscience. I can 
no longer submit to have my own rights and those of 
my fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom vio- 
lated, our persons insulted, and our blood spilt, without 
just cause or legal trial. Providence, through the vio- 
lence of the oppressors themselves, seems now to have 
opened a way of deliverance from this intolerable ty- 
ranny, and I do not hold him deserving of the name and 
rights of a freeman, who, thinking as I do, shall withhold 
his arm from the cause of his country. But God, who. 
knows my heart, be my witness that I do not share 
the angry or violent passions of the oppressed and 
harassed sufferers with whom I am now acting. My 
most earnest and anxious desire is to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the good, 
wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace restored, 
which, without injury to the king's constitutional 
rights, may substitute the authority of equal laws to 
that of military violence, and, permitting to all men to 
worship God according to their own consciences, may 
subdue fanatical enthusiasm by reason and mildness, 
instead of driving it to frenzy by persecution and 
intolerance. 

With these sentiments, you may conceive with what 
j)ain I appear in arms before the house of your vener- 
able relative, which we understand you propose to hold 
out against us. Permit me to press upon you the 
assurance that such a measure will only lead to the 
effusion of blood; thjit, if repulsed in the assault, we 
are yet strong enough to invest the place and reduce it 
by banger, being aware of your indifferent prepara- 
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tions to sustain a protracted siege. It would grieve 
me to the heart to think what would be the sufTerings 
in such a case, and ujion whom they would chiefly fall. 
Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I would 
propose to you any terms which could compromise 
the high and honourable character which you have 
so deservedly won and so long borne. If the regu- 
lar soldiers (to whom I will insure a safe retreat) are 
dismissed from the place, I trust no more will be re- 
quired than your parole to remain neuter during this 
unhappy contest; and I will take care that Lady Mar- 
garet's property, as well as yours, shall be duly re- 
spected, and no garrison intruded upon you. I could 
say much in favour of this proposal; but I fear, as I 
must in the present instance appear criminal in your 
eyes, good arguments would lose their influence when 
coming from an unwelcome quarter. I will, therefore^ 
break off with assuring you that whatever your senti- 
ments may be hereafter towards me, my sense of grati- 
tude to you can never be diminished or erased; and it 
would be the happiest moment of my life that should 
give me more effectual means than mere words to as- 
sure you of it. Therefore, although in the first mo- 
ment of resentment you may reject the proposal I make 
to you, let not that prevent you from resuming the 
topic, if future events should render it more acceptable; 
for whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, 
it will always afford the greatest satisfaction to 

Hknky Morton. 

Having read this long letter with the most 
marked indignation, Major Bellenden put it into the 
hands of Lord Evandale. 

" I would not have believed this," he said, " of 
Henry Morton, if half mankind had sworn it ! The 
ungrateful, rebellious traitor! Rebellious in cold 
blood, and without even the pretext of enthusiasm, 
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that warms the liver of such a crack-brained fop as 
our friend the envoy there. But I should, have 
remembered he was a Presbyterian; I ought to 
have been aware that I was nursing a wolf-cub, 
whose diabolical nature would make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint 
Paul on earth again, and a Presbyterian, he would 
be a rebel in three months, — it is in the very blood 
of them." 

" Well," said Lord Evandale, " I will be the last 
to recommend surrender ; but if our provisions fail, 
and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or (Glas- 
gow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of this 
opening to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the 
castle." 

" They will endure all, ere they would accept the 
protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite," 
answered the major, indignantly; "I would re- 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador. — My friend," 
he said, turning to I^angcale, " tell your leaders and 
the mob they have gathered yonder, that if they 
have not a particular opinion of the hardness of their 
own skulls, I would advise them to beware how they 
knock them against these old walls. And let them 
send no more flags of truce, or we will hang up the 
messenger in retaliation of the murder of Gomet 
Grahame." 

With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by whom he had been sent. He had no 
sooner reached the main body than a murmur was 
heard amongst the multitude, and there was raised in 
front of their ranks an ample red flag, the borders 
of which were edged with blue. As the signal of 
war and defiance spread out its large folds upon the 
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morning wind, the ancient banner of Lady Maiga- 
ret's family, together with the royal ensign, were 
immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, and 
at the same time a round of artillery was dischaiged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by 
which they sustained some loss. Their leaders in- 
stantly withdrew theuL to the shelter of the brow of 
the hill. 

" I think," said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, " they hae fund the 
falcon's neb a bit ower hard for them. It 's no for 
nought that the hawk whistles." 

But as lie uttered these words, the ridge was once 
more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A 
general discharge of their fire-arms was directed 
against the defenders upon thcl>attlements. Under 
cover of the smoke, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determined courage, and, sus- 
taining with firmness a heavy fire from the garri- 
son, they forced their way, in sj)ite of opposition, to 
the first l)arricade bv whicli tlie avenue was de- 
fended. They were led on by Balfour in person, 
who displayed couraj^'e equal to his enthusiasm, and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to their second posi- 
tion. The precautions, however, of Major Bellenden 
rendered this success unavailing ; for no sooner were 
the Covenanters in possession of the post than a 
close and destructive fire was poured into it from 
the Castle, and from those stations which com- 
manded it in the rear. Having no means of pro- 
tecting themselves from this fire, or of returning it 
with eflfect against men who were under cover of 
their barricades and defences, the Covenanters wero 
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obliged to retreat ; but not until tliey had, with 
their axes, destroyed the stockade, so as to render it 
impossible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even 
remained for a short space almost alone, with an axe 
in his hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the storm 
of balls, many of which were specially aimed against 
him. The retreat of the party he commanded was 
not effected without heavy loss, and served as a se- 
vere lesson concerning the local advantages pos- 
sessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen 
(many of them competitors at the game of the pop- 
injay), under the command of Henry Morton, glided 
through the woods vrhere they afforded them tlie 
best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, endea- 
voured, by forcing their way through the bushes and 
trees, and up the rocks which suiTOunded it on either 
side, to gain a position from which, without being 
exposed in an intolerable degree, they might annoy 
the flank of the second barricade, while it was 
menaced in front by a second attack from Burley. 
The besieged saw the danger of this movement, and 
endeavoured to impede the approach of the marks- 
men, by firing upon them at every point where they 
showed themselves. The assailants, on the other 
hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment 
in the manner in which they approached the de- 
fences. This was, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the steady and adroit manner in which they were 
conducted by their youthful leader, who showed as 
much skill in protecting his own followers as spirit 
in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
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their aim cliiefly upon the red-coats^ and to savethi^ 
others engaged in the defence of the Castle; 
above all, to spare the life of the old major, n 
anxiety made him more than once expoae 
self in a manner that, without such generosity 
the part of the enemy, might have proved fataL 
dropping fire of musketry now glanced from 
part of the precipitous mount on wliich the 
was founded. Vrom bush to bush, from cnig 
crag, from tree to tree, the marksmen continued tt'- 
advance, availing themselves of branches and xooti 
to assist their ascent, and contending at once witk 
the disadvantages of the ground and the fire of the 
enemy. At length they got so high on the ascent 
that several of them i)ossessed an opportunity of 
firing into the barricadi*. against the defenders, who 
then lay exi)osed to tlieir aim, and Kurley, profiting 
by the confusion of tlie moment, moved forward to 
the attack in front. His onset was made with the 
same desperation and fury as before, and met with 
less resistance, tlie dufcndors being alarmed at the 
progress wliich the sharpshooters had made in turn- 
ing the ilauk of their position. Determined to im- 
prove his advantage, Burley, with his axe in his 
hand, pursued the party whom he had dislodged 
even to the tliird and last barricade, and entered it 
along witli them. 

"Kill, kill; down with the enemies of God and 
Ills peoi)h*. ! Xo ([uarter. Th(i Castle is oui*s ! *' were 
the cries by which he animated his friends; the 
most undaunte<l of whom followed him close, whilst 
the others, with axes, spades, and other imple- 
ments, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
labouring to establish such a defensive cover in the 
rear of the second barricade as might enable them 
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to retain possession of it, in case the Castle was not 
carried by this coup-de-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his im- 
patience. He charged with a few soldiers who had 
been kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Castle : 
and although his arm was in a sling, encouraged 
them, by voice and gesture, to assist their compan- 
ions who were engaged with Burley. The combat 
now assumed an air of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, 
w^ho pressed forward to support their companions. 
The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence 
of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by 
their greater skill, and by their possessing the 
upper ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberds, as well as with the butt of the 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within 
the Castle endeavoured to assist their companions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
upon the enemy without endangering their friends. 
The sharpshooters, dispersed around, were firing 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Castle was enveloped with 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of tlie com- 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
a singidar accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rock 
and bush in the vicinity of the Castle, where he 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
farther, and with less danger, than most of his com- 
panions, excepting some three or four, who had 
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followed him close. Now, Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that 
of tlie glory which attends it In his advance, 
therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken the 
bull by the horns, or advanced in front of the ene- 
my's fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradually 
away from the scene of action, and turning his line 
of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it until it 
brought him under a front of the Castle different 
from that before which the parties were engaged, 
and to which the defenders had given no attenti(m, 
trusting to the steepness of the precipice. There 
was, however, on this point, a certain window be- 
lon<^nng to a certain pantry, and communicating 
with a certain yew-tree which grew out of a steep 
cleft of the rock, being the very pass through which 
Goose (fibbie was smuggled out of the Castle in 
order to carry Edith's express to Charnwood, and 
wliich had probably, in its day, been used for other 
contraband ])urj)0ses. Cuddie, resting upon the butt 
of his gun, and looking up at this window, observed 
to one of liis companions ; " There 's a place I ken 
weel ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny Dennison out 
o' the winnock, forby creeping in wliiles mysell to get 
some daffin, at e'en after the plough was loosed." 

" And wliat 's to hinder us to creep in just now ? " 
said the other, who was a smart, enterprising young 
fellow. 

" There 's no muckle to hinder us, an that were 
a'," answered Cuddie ; " but what were we to do 
neist ? " 

" We '11 take the Castle," cried the other ; " here 
are five or six o' us, and a' the sodgers are engaged 
jit the gate," 
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"Ck)me awa wi' you then," said Cuddie; "but 
mind, deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, 
or Miss Edith, or the auld major, or, aboon a', on 
Jenny Dennison, or onybody but the sodgers, — cut 
and quarter amang them as ye like, I carena." 

" Ay, ay," said the other ; " let us once in, and we 
will make our ain terms with them a'." 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie 
began to ascend the well-known pass, not very will- 
ingly; for, besides that he was something appre- 
hensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making 
but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret's former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into 
the yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small and had been 
secured by stanchions of iron ; but these had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the do- 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc- 
casional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
provided there was no one in the pantry, — a point 
which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before he 
made the final and perilous step. While his com- 
panions, therefore, were urging and threatening 
him behind, and he was hesitating and stretching 
his neck to look into the apartment, his head be- 
came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which 
to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this ob- 
ject of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric 
scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the 
desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself had hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus bur- 
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dened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming/' Murder ! murder! We aie 
a' harried and ravished ; the Castle taen, — tak it 
amang ye ! " she discharged the whole scalding con- 
tents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How- 
ever welcome the mess might have been if Cuddie 
and it had become acquainted in a r^ular manner, 
the effects, as administered by Jenny, would prob- 
ably have cured him of soldiering for ever, ha^d he 
been looking upwards when it was thrown upon 
him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny's first scream, and was 
in the act of looking down, expostulating with his 
comrades, who impeded the retreat which he was 
anxious to commence, so that the steel cap and 
buff coat which formerly belonged to Sergeant 
Bothwell, being garments of an excellent en- 
durance, protected his person against the greater 
part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, 
reached him to annoy him severely ; so that in the 
pain and surprise he jumped hastily out of the 
tree, oversetting his followers, to the manifest 
danger of their limbs ; «and, without listening to ar- 
guments, entreaties, or authority, made the best of 
his way, by the most safe road to the main body of 
the army whereunto he belonged, and could neither 
by threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon to 
return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer's outward man the viands which her 
fair hands had so lately been in the act of pre- 
paring for the stomach of another, she continued 
her song of alarm, running a screaming division 
upon all those crimes which the lawyers call the 
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four pleas of the Crown, — namelj, nmnkr, fire, 
rape, and robbery. These hideous excbmatioos 
gave 80 much alarm, and created such conf lukn 
within the Castle, that Major Bellenden and I//fd 
Evandale judged it best to draw off from the con- 
flict without the gates, and, abandoning to the 
enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, 
confine themselves to the Castle itself, for fear of its 
being surprised on some unguarded point Their 
retreat was unmolested ; for the panic of Cuddie 
and his companions had occasioned nearly as much 
confusion on the side of the besiegers as the screams 
of Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew the 
action that day. The insurgents had suffered most 
severely ; and, from the difficulty which they had 
experienced in carrying the barricadoed positions 
without the precincts of the Castle, they could have 
but little hope of storming the place itself. On the 
other hand, the situation of the besieged was dispirit- 
ing and gloomy. In the skirmishing they had lost 
two or three men, and had several wounded ; and 
though their loss was in proportion greatly less than 
that of the enemy, who had left twenty men dead on 
the place, yet their small number could much worse 
spare it, while the desperate attacks of the opposite 
party plainly showed how serious the leaders were 
in the purpose of reducing the place, and how well 
seconded by the zeal of their followers. But, espe- 
cially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, in case 
blockade should be resorted to as the means of redu- 
cing them. The major's directions had been imper- 
fectly obeyed in regard to laying in provisions ; and 
the dragoons, in spite of all warning and authority, 
were likely to be wasteful in using them. It was. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The king hath drawn 
The Bjiecial head of all the land together. 

Henry IV. Part II. 

The leaders of the Presbyterian army had a serious 
consultation upon the evening of the day in which 
they bad made the attack on Tillietudlem. They 
could not but observe that their followers were dis- 
heartened by the loss which they had sustained, 
^nd which, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon 
the bravest and most forward. It was to be feared 
that if they were suffered to exhaust their zeal and 
efforts in an object so secondary as the capture of 
this petty fort, their numbers would melt away by 
degrees, and they would lose all the advantages 
arising out of the present unprepared state of the 
Government. Moved by these arguments, it was 
agreed that the main body of the army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who were lying in that town. The council nomi- 
nated Henry Morton, with others, to this last ser- 
vice, and appointed Burley to the command of a 
chosen body of five hundred men, who were to re- 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the great- 
est repugnance to this arrangement. 

** He had the strongest personal motives," he said, 
*' for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; and if 
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the management of the siege were committed to 
him, he had little doubt but that he would bring it 
to such an accommodation as, without being rigor- 
ous to the besieged, would fully answer the purpose 
of the besiegers." 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
colleague's reluctance to move with the army ; for, 
interested as lie was in appreciating the characters 
with whom he had to deal, he had contrived, through 
the simplicity of Cuddie and the enthusiasm of old 
Mause, to get much information concerning Morton's 
relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He there- 
fore took the advantage of Poundtext^s arising to 
speak to business, as he said, for some short space 
of time (which Burley rightly interpreted to mean 
an hour at the very least), and seized that moment 
to withdraw Morton from the hearing of their col- 
leagues, and to hold the following argument with 
him: — 

" Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
sacrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an un- 
circumcised Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish 



woman." 



** I neither understand your meaning, Mr. Balfour, 
nor relish your allusions," replied Morton, indig- 
nantly ; " and I know no reason you have to bring 
so gross a charge, or to use such uncivil language." 

"Confess, however, the truth," said Balfour, "and 
own that there are those within yon dark Tower, 
over whom thou wouldst rather be watching like a 
mother over her little ones, than thou wouldst bear 
the banner of tlie Church of Scotland over the necks 
of her enemies." 

** If you mean that I would willingly terminate 
this war without any bloody victory, and that I am 
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more anxious to do this than to acquire any personal 
fame or power, you may be," replied Morton, " per- 
fectly right" 

"And not wholly wrong," answered Burley, "in 
deeming that thou wouldst not exclude from so 
general a pacification thy friends in the garrison of 
Tillietudlem." 

"Certainly," replied Morton; "I am too much 
obliged to Major Bellenden not to wish to be of 
service to him, as far as the interest of the cause 
I have espoused will permit. I never made a secret 
of my regard for him." 

" I am aware of that," said Burley ; " but, if thou 
hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found 
out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my words. This 
Miles Bellenden hath means to subsist his garrison 
for a month." 

"This is not the case," answered Morton; "we 
know his stores are hardly equal to a week's 
consumption." 

. " Ay, but," continued Burley, " I have since had 
proof, of the strongest nature, that such a report was 
spread in the garrison by that wily and grey-headed 
malignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers to submit 
to a diminution of their daily food, partly to detain 
us before the walls of his fortress until the sword 
should be whetted to smite and destroy us." 

" And why was not the evidence of this laid before 
the council of war?" said Morton. 

" To what purpose ? " said Balfour. " Why need 
we undeceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Poundtext, 
and Langcale, upon such a point? Thyself must 
own that whatever is told to them escapes to the 
host out of the mouth of the preachers at their next 
holding-forth. They are already discouraged by the 
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thoughts of lying before the fort a week. What 
would be the consequence were they ordered to pie- 
pare for the leaguer of a month ? " 

" But why conceal it, then, from me ? or why tell 
it me now ? and, above all, what proofs have you got 
of the fact ? " continued Morton. 

" There are many proofs," replied Burley ; and he 
put into his hands a number of requisitions sent 
forth by Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back 
to various proprietors, for cattle, com, meal, etc, to 
such an amount that the sum total seemed to ex- 
clude the possibility of the garrison being soon dis- 
tressed for provisions. But Burley did not inform 
Morton of a fact which he himself knew full well, 
namely, that most of these provisions never reached 
the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the dragoons 
sent to collect them, who readily sold to one man 
what they took from another, and abused the major's 
press for stores pretty much as Sir John Falstaff 
did that of the king for men. 

** And now," continued Balfour, observing that he 
had made the desired impression, " I have only to 
say that I concealed this from thee no longer than 
it was concealed from myself, for I have only re- 
ceived these papers this morning ; and I tell it unto 
thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way rejoicing, 
and work the great work willingly at Glasgow, being 
assured that no evil can befall thy friends in the 
malignant party, since their fort is abundantly vic- 
tualled, and I possess not numbers sufficient to do 
more against them than to prevent their sallying 
forth." ' 

*' And why," continued Morton, who felt an inex- 
pressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour's reason- 
ing, — " why not permit me to remain in the command 
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our present adventure, my eternal gratitude, or my 
persevering resentment, will attend the line of con- 
duct you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, how- 
ever young and inexperienced I am, I liave no doubt 
of finding friends to assist me in expressing my sen- 
timents in either case." 

''If there be a threat implied in that denuncia- 
tion," replied Burley, coldly and haughtily, " it had 
better have been spared. I know how to value the 
regard of my friends, and despise, from my soul, the 
threats of my enemies. But I will not take occa- 
sion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
absence shall be managed with as much deference 
to your wishes as the duty I owe to a higher power 
can possibly permit." 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged 
to rest satisfied. 

" Our defeat will relieve the garrison," said he, 
internally, "ere they can be reduced to surrender 
at discretion ; and, in case of victory, I already see, 
from the numbers of the moderate party, that I shall 
have a voice as powerful as Burley's in determining 
the use which shall be made of it." 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, 
where they found Kettledrummle adding to his 
lastly a few words of practical application. When 
these were expended, Morton testified his willing- 
ness to accompany the main body of the army, 
which was destined to drive the regular troops from 
Glasgow. His companions in command were named, 
and the whole received a strengthening exhorta- 
tion from the preachers who were present. Next 
morning, at break of day, the insurgent army broke 
up from their encampment, and marched towards 
Glasgow. 
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It is not our intention to detail at length inci- 
dents which may be found in the history of the pe- 
riod. It is sufficient to say that Claverhouse and 
Lord Hoss, learning the superior force which was 
directed against them, intrenched, or rather barri- 
cadoed themselves, in the centre of the city, where 
the town-house and old jail were situated, with the 
determination to stand the assault of the insurgents 
rather than to abandon the capital of the West of 
Scotland. The Presbyterians made their attack in 
two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city in 
the line of the College and Cathedral Church, while 
the other marched up the Gallowgate, or principal 
access from the south-east Both divisions were led 
by men of resolution, and behaved with great spirit. 
But the advantages of military skill and situation 
were too great for their undisciplined valour. 

Eoss and Claverhouse had carefully disposed par- 
ties of their soldiers in houses, at the heads of the 
streets, and in the entrances of closes, as they are 
called, or lanes, besides those who were intrenched 
behind breast-works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned 
by a fire from invisible opponents, which they had 
no means of returning with effect. It was in vain 
that Morton and other leaders exposed their per- 
sons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured 
to bring their antagonists to a close action ; their 
followers shrunk from them in every direction. 
And yet, though Henry Morton was one of the 
very last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing 
up the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and 
checking every attempt which the enemy made to 
improve the advantage they had gained by the re- 
pulse, he had still the mortification to hear many 
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of those in his ranks muttering to each other Uiat 
" this came of trusting to latitudinarian boys ; and 
that, had honest, faithful Burley led the attack, as 
he did that of the barricades of Tillietudlem, the 
issue would have been as different as might be.* 

It was with burning resentment that Morton 
heard these reflections thrown out by the very men 
who had soonest exhibited signs of discouragement 
The unjust reproach, however, had the effect of 
firing his emulation, and making him sensible that, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should conquer or die. 

"I have no retreat/* he said to himself. "All 
shall allow — even Major Bellenden; even Edith 
— that iu courage, at least, the rebel Morton was 
not inferior to his father." 

The condition of the army after the repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
the leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
miles from the citv to ^ain time for reducin^j them 
once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the mean while, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of their 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at Loudon-hill, tlian deterred by the last 
unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached 
themselves particularly to Morton's division. He 
had, liowever, the mortification to see that his im- 
popularity among the more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence be- 
yond his years, wliich he exhibited in improving the 
discipline and nn^angement of his followers, they 
termed a trusting in the arm of flesh, and his avowed 
tolerance for those of religious sentiments and 
observances diflerent from his own, obtained him, 
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most unjustly, the nickname of Grallio, who Cnired 
for none of those things. What was worse than 
these misconceptions, the mob of the insurgents, 
always loudest in applause of those who push 
political or religious opinions to extremity, and dis- 
gusted with such as endeavour to reduce them to 
the yoke of discipline, preferred avowedly the more 
zealous leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the 
cause supplied the want of good order and military 
subjection, to the restraints which Morton endeav- 
oured to brinj; them under. In short, while bearing 
the principal burden of command (for his colleagues 
willhigly relinquished in his favour everything that 
was troublesome and obnoxious in the office of 
general), Morton found himself without that au- 
thority which alone could render his regulations 
effectual^ 

Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, dur- 
ing the course of a few days, laboured so hard to 
introduce some degree of discipline into the army, 
that he thought he might hazard a second attack 
upon Glasgow with every prospect of success. 

* These feads, which tore to pieces the little army of in- 
Kirgonto, tnrned merely on the point whether the king's inte- 
rest or royal authority was to be owned or not, and whether 
tho party in arms were to be contented with a free exercise of 
thc'r own religion, or insist upon the re-establishmcnt of Pres- 
bytery in its snpreme authority, and with fuU power to pre- 
dominate over all other forms of worship. The few country 
gentlemen who joined the insurrection, with the most sensible 
part of the clergy, thought it best to limit their demands to what 
it might be possible to attain. But the party who urged these 
moderate views were termed, by the more zealous bigots, the 
Erastian party, — men, namely, who were willing to place the 
Church under the influence of the civil government, and there- 
fore they Accounted them "a snare upon Mizpah, and a net 
spread upon Tabor." See the Life of Sir Kobert Hamilton in 
the " Scottish Worthies," and his account of the Battle of Botb- 
weU Bridge, /NiMim. 
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It cannot be doubted that Morton's anxiety to 
measure himself with Colonel Grahame of ClaYe^ 
house, at whose hands he had sustained such injuir, 
had its share in giving motive to his uncommcm 
exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed his hopes; 
for, satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that 
he would not, with the handful of troops under his 
command, await a second assault from the insur- 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined 
forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at 
the head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The 
insurgents of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sistance, and without Morton having the opportu- 
nity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun- 
tering Claverhouse personally. But although he 
had not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse and the pos- 
session of Glasgow tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of making them ac- 
(juainted with at least the most necessary points of 
military discipline, were labours which, by univer- 
sal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry 
Morton, and which he the more readily undertook 
because his father had made him acquainted with 
the theory of the military art, and because he 
plainly saw that unless he took this ungracious but 
absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect 
any other to engage in it. 

In the mean while, fortune appeared to favour 
the enterprise of the insurgents more than the most 
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saDguine durst have expected. The Privy Council 
of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resistance 
which their arbitrary measures had provoked, 
seemed stupefied with terror, and incapable of 
taking active steps to subdue the resentment 
which these measures had excited. There were 
but very few troops in Scotland, and these they 
drew towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for 
protection of the metropolis. The feudal array of 
the Crown vassals in the various counties was 
ordered to take the field, and render to the king 
the military service due for their fiefs. But the 
summons was very slackly obeyed. The quarrel 
was not generally popular among the gentry ; and 
even those who were not unwilling themselves to 
have taken arms, were deterred by the repugnance 
of their wives, mothers, and sisters to their engaging 
in such a cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Gov- 
ernment to provide for their own defence, or to put 
down a rebellion of which the commencement 
seemed so trifling, excited at the English court 
doubts at once of their capacity, and of the pru- 
dence of the severities they had exerted against 
the oppressed Presbyterians. It was, therefore, 
resolved to nominate to the command of the army 
of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
who had by marriage a great interest, large estate, 
and a numerous following, as it was called, in the 
southern parts of that kingdom. The military skill 
which he had displayed on diflferent occasions abroad 
was supposed more than adequate to subdue the in- 
surgents in the field ; while it was expected that his 
mild temper, and the favourable disposition which 
he showed to Presbyterians in general, might soften 
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men's minds, and tend to reconcile them to 1 
Grovemment The duke was, therefore, invest 
with a commission containing high powers 
settling the distracted afifairs of Scotland, and 
spatched from London with strong succours to U 
the principal military command in that country 



CHAPTER VL 

I am bound to Botbwell-hill, 
Where I maun either do or die. 

Old Ballad. 

There was now a pause in the military movements 
on both sides. The Government seemed contented 
to prevent the rebels advancing towards the capital, 
while the insurgents were intent upon augmenting 
and strengthening their forces. For this purpose, 
they established a sort of encampment in the park 
belonging to the ducal residence at Hamilton, — a 
centrical situation for receiving their recruits, and 
where they were secured from any sudden attack, 
by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in 
front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge, near the castle and 
village of Bothwell. 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after 
the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his mili- 
tary duties. He had received more than one com- 
munication from Burley, but they only stated, in 
general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most 
interesting subject, he at length intimated to his 
colleagues in command his desire, or rather his 
intention, — for he saw no reason why he should 
not assume a license which was taken by every one 
else in this disorderly army, — to go to Milnwood 
for a day or two to arrange some private affairs of 
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consequence. The proposal was by no means ap- 
proved of; for the military council of the insur- 
gents were sufficiently sensible of the value of his 
services to fear to lose them, and felt somewhat 
conscious of their own inability to supply his place. 
They could not, however, pretend to dictate to him 
laws more rigid than they submitted to themselves, 
and he was suffered to depart on his journey with- 
out any direct objection being stated. The Beverend 
Mr. Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a 
visit to his own residence in the neighbourhood of 
Milnwood, and favoured Morton with his company 
on the journey. As the country was chiefly friendly 
to their cause, and in possession of their detached 
parties, excepting here and there the stronghold of 
some old cavaliering baron, they travelled without 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, 
where Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which 
was situated half a mile's march beyond Tillie- 
tudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own 
reflections, with what a complication of feelings did 
he review the woods, banks, and fields that had 
been familiar to him ! His character, as well as 
his habits, thoughts, and occupations, had been 
entirely changed within the space of little more 
than a fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have 
done upon him the work of as many years. A 
mild, romantic, gentle-tempered youth, bred up in 
dependence, and stooping patiently to the control 
of a sordid and tyrannical relation, had suddenly, 
by the rod of oppression and the spur of injured 
feeling, been compelled to stand forth a leader of 
armed men, was earnestly engaged in affairs of a 
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public nature, had friends to animate and enemies 
to contend with, and felt his individual fate bound 
up in that of a national insurrection and revolution. 
It seemed as if he had at once experienced a tran- 
sition from the romantic dreams of youth to the 
labours and cares of active manhood. All that had 
formeriy interested him was obliterated from his 
memory, excepting only his attachment to Edith ; 
and even his love seemed to have assumed a char- 
acter more manly and disinterested, as it had be- 
come mingled and contrasted with other duties and 
feelings. As he revolved the particulars of this sud- 
den change, the circumstances in which it originated, 
and the possible consequences of his pr^^sent career, 
the thrill of natural anxiety which passed along 
his mind was immediately banished by a glow of 
generous and high-spirited confidence. 

" I shall fall young," he said, " if fall I must, my 
motives misconstrued, and my actions condemned, 
by those whose approbation is dearest to me. But 
the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, 
and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They 
may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs ; but 
other days will come, when the sentence of infamy 
will recoil against those who may pronounce it. 
And that Heaven, whose name is so often profaned 
during this unnatural war, will bear witness to the 
purity of the motives by which I have been guided." 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry's knock upon 
the gate no longer intimated the conscious timidity 
of a stripling who has been out of bounds, but 
the confidence of a man in full possession of his 
own rights, and master of his own actions, — bold, 
free, and decided. The door was cautiously opened 
by his old acquaintance, Mrs. Alison Wilson, who 
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started back when she saw the steel cap and nod- 
ding plume of the martial visitor. 

"Where is my uncle, Alison?" said Morton, 
smiling at her alarm. 

" Lordsake, Mr. Harry ! is this you ? " returned 
the old lady. " In troth, ye garr'd my heart loup 
to my very mouth. But it canna be your ainseU, 
for ye look taller and mair manly-like than ye used 
to do." 

" It is, however, my own self," said Henry, sigh- 
ing and smiling at the same time ; " I believe Uiis 
dress may make me look taller, and these times, 
Ailie, make men out of boys." 

"Sad times, indeed!" echoed the old woman; 
" and oh that you suld be endangered wi* them 1 
But wha can help it ? Ye were ill eneugh guided, 
and, as I tell your uncle, if ye tread on a worm it 
will turn." 

" You were always my advocate, Ailie," said he, 
and the housekeeper no longer resented the familiar 
epithet, " and would let no one blame me but your- 
self, I am aware of that. Where is my uncle ? " 

"In Edinburgh," replied Alison; "the honest 
man tliought it was best to gang and sit by the 
chimley when the reek rase — a vex'd man he's 
been and a feared ; but ye ken the laird as weel as 
I do." 

" I hope he has suflfered nothing in health ? " said 
Henry. 

"Naething to speak of," answered the house- 
keeper, " nor in gudes neither, — we fended as weel 
as we could ; and though the troopers of Tillietud- 
lem took the red cow and auld Hackie (ye *11 mind 
them weel), yet they sauld us a gude bargain o' four 
they were driving to the Castle." 
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" Sold you a bargain ? " said Morton, — " how do 
you mean ? " 

" Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the garri- 
son," answered the housekeeper; "but they just fell 
to their auld trade, and rade through the country 
couping and selling a' that they gat, like sae mony 
west-country drovers. My certie. Major Bellenden 
was laird o' the least share o* what they lifted, 
though it was taen in his name." 

" Then," said Morton, hastily, " the garrison must 
be straitened for provisions ? " 

" Stressed eneugh," replied Ailie ; " there 's little 
doubt o' that." 

A light instantly glanced on Morton's mind. 

" Burley must have deceived me : craft as well as 
cruelty is permitted by his creed." Such was his 
inward thought ; he said aloud, " I cannot stay, Mrs. 
Wilson ; I must go forward directly." 

" But oh ! bide to eat a mouthfu'," entreated the 
affectionate housekeeper, " and I '11 mak it ready for 
you as I used to do afore thae sad days." 

" It is impossible," answered Morton. — " Cuddie, 
get our horses ready." 

"They're just eating their com," answered the 
attendant. 

" Cuddie ! " exclaimed Ailie ; " what garr'd ye 
bring that ill-faur'd, unlucky loon alang wi' ye ? It 
was him and his randie mother began a' the mis- 
chief in this house." 

" Tut, tut," replied Cuddie, " ye should forget and 
forgie, mistress. Mither *s in Glasgow wi' her tittie, 
and sail plague ye nae mair ; and I 'm the captain's 
wallie now, and I keep him tighter in thack and 
rape than ever ye did. Saw ye him ever sae weel 
put on as he is now ? " 
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" In troth and that 's true," said the old hons^ 
keeper, looking with great complacency at her young 
master, whose mien she thought much improved by 
his dress. " I 'm sure ye ne'er had a laced cravat 
like that when ye were at Milnwood ; that 's nane 0* 
my sewing." 

" Na, na, mistress," replied Cuddie, " that *s a cast 
o* my hand, — that 's ane o* Lord Evandale*s braws." 

"Lord Evandale?" answered the old lady, — 
" that 's him that the Whigs are gaun to hang the 
mom, as I hear say." 

"The Whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?" 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

Ay, troth are they," said the housekeeper. 
Yesterday night he made a sally, as they ca 't (my 
mother's name was Sally, — I wonder they gie 
Christian folk's names to sic unchristian doings), — 
but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and his 
men were driven back and he was taen, an' the 
Wliig Captain Balfour garr'd set up a gallows, and 
swore (or said upon his conscience, for they winna 
swear), that if the garrison was not gien ower the 
morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young 
lord, poor thing, as high as Haman. — These are sair 
times, but folk canna help them; sae do ye sit 
down and tak bread and cheese until better meat 's 
made ready. Ye suldna hae kend a word about it, 
an I had thought it was to spoil your dinner, hinny." 

" Fed or unfed," exclaimed Morton, " saddle the 
horses instantly, Cuddie, We must not rest until 
we get before the Castle." 

And, resisting all Ailie's entreaties, they instantly 
resumed their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of 
Poundtext and summon him to attend him to the 
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camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific habits, and was perusing an an- 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his di- 
gestion of the argument. It was with bitter ill- 
will that he relinquished these comforts (which he 
called his studies) in order to recommence a hard 
ride upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
groan, the prospect of spending a quiet evening in 
his own little parlour ; for he entirely agreed with 
Morton that whatever interest Burley might have 
in rendering the breach between the Presbyterians 
and the Government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that 
of the moderate party to permit such an act of atro- 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr. Pouudtext 
to add that, like most of his own persuasion, he 
was decidedly adverse to any such acts of unneces- 
sary violence ; besides that his own present feelings 
induced him to listen with much complacence to the 
probability held out by Morton, of Lord Evandale's 
becoming a mediator for the establishment of peace 
upon fair and moderate terms. With this similarity 
of views, they hastened their journey, and arrived 
about eleven o'clock at night at a small hamlet ad- 
jacent to the Castle at Tillietudlem, where Burley 
had established his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made 
his melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted upon declaring their names and au- 
thority in the army. Another soldier kept watch 
before a house, which they conjectured to be the 
place of Lord Evandale's confinement ; for a gibbet 
of such great height as to be visible from the battle- 
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ments of the Castle was erected before it, in melan- 
choly confirmation of the truth of Mrs. Wilson's 
report.^ Morton instantly demanded to speak with 
Burley, and was directed to his quarters. They 
found him reading the Scriptures, with his arms 
lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden alarm. 
He started upon the entrance of his colleagues in 
office. 

" What has brought ye hither ? " said Burley, 
hastily. " Is there bad news from the army ? ** 

"No," replied Morton; "but we understand 
that there are measures adopted here in which 
the safety of the army is deeply concerned. Lord 
Evandale is your prisoner?" 

" The Lord," replied Burley, " hath delivered 
him into our hands.** 

" And you will avail yourself of that advantage, 
granted you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
the eyes of all the world by putting a prisoner to 
an ignominious death ? " 

*• If the house of Tillietudlem be not surrendered 
by daybreak," replied Burley, " God do so to me 
and more also, if he shall not die that death to 
which his leader and patron, John Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse, hath put so many of God's saints," 

" We are in arms,'* replied Morton, " to put 
down such cruelties, and not to imitate them, far 
less to avenge upon the innocent the acts of the 
guilty. By what law can you justify the atrocity 
you would commit ? ** 

^ Tlie Cameronians had suffered i)er8ecution, but it was without 
learning mercy. We arc informed by Captain Crichton that they 
had set up in their camp a huge gibbet, or gallows, having many 
hooks upon it, with a coil of new ropes lying beside it. for the 
execution of such royalists as tliey might make prisoners. Guild, 
in his *' Belluni Bothucllianum." describes this machine particularly. 
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If thou art ignorant of it," replied Burley, 
thy companion is well aware of the law which 
gave the men of Jericho to the sword of Joshua, 
the son of Nun." 

" But we,^ answered the divine, " live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to return 
good for evil, and to pray for those who despitefuUy 
use us and persecute us." 

" That is to say," said Burley, " that thou wilt 
join thy grey hairs to his green youth to controvert 
me in this matter ? " 

"We are," rejoined Poundtext, "two of those 
to whom, jointly with thyself, authority is delega- 
ted over this host, and we will not permit thee to 
hurt a hair of the prisoner's head. It may please 
God to make him a means of healing these unhappy 
breaches in our Israel." 

" I judged it would come to this," answered Bur- 
ley, " when such as thou wert called into the coun- 
cil of the elders." 

" Such as I ?" answered Poundtext. " And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn ? 
Have I not kept the flock of this sheep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty years ? Ay, even while thou, 
John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of uncir- 
cumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand. Who am I, say'st thou ? " 

" I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
80 fain know," said Burley. " Thou art one of 
those who would reap where thou hast not sowed, 
and divide the spoil while others fight the battle ; 
thou art one of those that follow the gospel for the 
loaves and for the fishes, that love their own manse 
better than the Church of God, and that would 
rather draw their stipends under prelatists or 
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heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake 
of the Covenant." 

"And I will tell thee, John Balfour," returned 
Poundtext, deservedly incensed, " I will tell thee 
what thoxi art. Thou art one of those for whose 
bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole Church of this suffering kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover our civil 
and religious rights will never be honoured by Pro- 
vidence with the desired success." 

"Gentlemen," said Morton, *' cease this irritating 
and unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr. 
Balfour, inform us whether it is your purpose to 
oppose the liberation of Lord Evandale, which 
appears to us a profitable measure in the present 
position of our affairs ? " 

" You are here,'* answered Burley, " as two voices 
against one ; but you will not refuse to tarry 
until the united council shall decide upon this 
matter ? *' 

"This," said Morton, "we would not decline, if 
we could trust the hands in whom we are to leave 
the prisoner. — But you know well," he added, look- 
ing sternly at Burley, " that you have already de- 
ceived me in this matter." 

"Go to," said Burley, disdainfully; "thou art 
an idle, inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye- 
brows of a silly girl, would barter thy own faith 
and honour, and the cause of God and of thy 
country." 

" Mr. Balfour," said Morton, laying his hand or 
his sword, " this language requires satisfaction." 

"And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and 
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where thou darest," said Burley; "I plight thee 
my good word on it." 

Poundtext, iu his turn, interfered to remind 
them of the madness of quarrelling, and effected 
with difficulty a sort of sullen reconciliation. 

"Concerning the prisoner," said Burley, "deal 
with him as ye think fit. I wash my hands free 
from all consequences. He is my prisoner, made 
by my sword and spear, while you, Mr. Morton, 
were playing the adjutant at drills and parades, and 
you, Mr. Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures 
into Erastianism. Take him unto you, neverthe- 
less, and dispose of him as ye think meet. — Ding- 
wall," he continued, calling a sort of aide-de-camp, 
who slept in the next apartment, "let the guard 
posted on the malignant Evandale give up their 
post to those whom Captain Morton shall appoint 
to relieve them. The prisoner," he said, again ad- 
dressing Poundtext and Morton, "is now at your 
disposal, gentlemen. But remember that for all 
these things there will one day come a term of 
heavy accounting." 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them good evening. 
His two visitors, after a moment's consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent to insure the prisoner's 
personal safety by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners, A band 
of them happened to be stationed in the hamlet, 
having been attached, for the time, to Burley's com- 
mand, in order that the men might be gratified by 
remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. They were, in general, smart active young 
fellows, and were usually called by their compa- 
nions, the Marksmen of Milnwood. By Morton's 
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desire, four of these lads readily undertook the tas 
of sentinels, and he left with them Headrigg, o 
whose fidelity he could depend, with instructioi 
to call him if anything remarkable happened. 

Tliis arrangement being made, Morton and h 
colleague took possession, for the night, of sue 
quarters as the over-crowded and miserable haml< 
could afl'ord them. They did not, however, separal 
for repose till they had drawn up a memorial of tl 
grievances of the moderate Presbyterians, whic 
was summed up with a request of free toleratio 
for their religion in future, and that they shoul 
be permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dif 
pensed by their own clergymen, without oppressio 
or molestation. Their i)etition proceeded to requu 
that a free Parliament should be called for settlin 
the afii\irs of Church and State, and for redressin 
tlie injuries sustained by the subject ; and that a] 
those who either now were, or had been, in arm; 
for obtaining these ends, should be indemnifiec 
Morton could not but strongly hope that thes 
terms, which comprehended all that was wanted, c 
wished for, by the moderate party among the in 
sur<^ents, might, when thus cleared of the \aolenc 
of fanaticism, find advocates, even among the roya' 
ists, as claiming only the ortlinary rights of Scottis" 
freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable re 
ception that the Duke of Monmouth, to whor 
Charles had intrusted the charge of subduing thi 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac 
cessible disposition, well known to be favourable t 
the Presbyterians, and invested by the king wit 
full powers to take measures for quieting the dis 
turbances in Scotland. It seemed to Morton tha 
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all that was necessary for influencing him in their 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
channel of communication, and such seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord Evandale. He 
resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the 
morning, in order to sound his dispositions to 
undertake the task of mediator; but an accident 
happened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 
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yioieJO'S \isA finished the rerisml and the wmVing 
tnit ol a (air copy of the paper on which he and 
Pouudt^xt ha/1 agreed to rest as a fall statement of 
til'; gri'^vaiices of their paitr, and the conditions on 
wlii'-h the* jrn^ater j^rt of the insurgents would be 
t:ohU:ui*'A U) lay dowii their arms ; and he was 
ii\fn\it to h<;take himself to repose, when there was a 
kno'kinj^' at the d(j*jT of his apartment 

" Knt< r," said Morton ; and the round bullet- 
h<-{ifl of r'uddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. 
*'('t}iwi in," Haid Morton, " and tell me what you 
want. Irt tlnjie any alarm ?" 

"Na, Htir; l>ut I hae brought ane to speak wi* 

you." 

"Who is tlial, Cuddie?" inquired Morton. 

"Anc^o* your auld acquaintance," said Cuddie; 
iin<l, opening the door more fully, he half led, half 
drnggiul in a woman, whose face was muffled in her 
plaid. "Come, come, yc needna be sae bashfu' be- 
I'oro auhl ncciuaintance, Jenny," said Cuddie, pull- 
ing down the veil, and discovering to his master the 
wrll-ronuMubcrcd countenance of Jenny Dennison. 
" Ttdl his honour now, — there 's a braw lass, — tell 
him what yo wore wanting to say to Lord Evan- 
ilah\ mistn^ss." 
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" What was I wanting to say," answered Jenny, 
" to his honour himsell the other morning, when I 
visited him in captivity, ye muckle hash ? D 'ye 
think that folk dinna want to see their friends in 
adversity, ye dour crowdy-eater ? " 

This reply was made with Jenny's usual volubi- 
lity ; but her voice quivered, her cheek was thin and 
pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand trembled, 
her manner was fluttered, and her whole presence 
bore marks of recent suffering and privation, as well 
as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

"What is the matter, Jenny?" said Morton, 
kindly. " You know how much I owe you in many 
respects, and can hardly make a request that I will 
not grant, if in my power." 

"Many thanks, Milnwood," said the weeping 
damsel ; " but ye were aye a kind gentleman, 
though folk say ye hae become sair changed now." 
What do they say of me ? " answered Morton. 
A' body says," replied Jenny, " that you and the 
Whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors 
from generation to generation, shall sit upon it ony 
mair; and John Gudyill threeps ye 're to gie a' the 
church-organs to the pipers, and burn the Book o' 
Common Prayer by the hands of the common hang- 
man, in revenge of the Covenant that was burnt 
when the king cam hame." 

"My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me," answered Morton. " I wish to 
have free exercise of my own religion, without 
insulting any other ; and as to your family, I only 
desire an opportunity to show them I have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever." 

" Bless your kind heart for saying sae," said 
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Jenny, bursting into a flood of tears; "and they 
never needed kindness or friendship mair, for they 
are famished for lack o' food" 

" Good God ! " replied Morton ; " I have heard 
of scarcity, but not of famine! Is it possible? 
Have the ladies and the major — " 

" They hae suffered like the lave o' us," replied 
Jenny ; " for they shared every bit and sup wi* the 
whole folk in the Castle. I'm sure my poor een 
see fifty colours wi' faintness, and my head's «ie 
dizzy wi' the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane." 

The thinness of the poor girl's cheek, and the 
sharpness of her features, bore witness to the truth 
of what she said. Morton was greatly shocked. 

"Sit down," he said, "for God's sake!" forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
while he himself strode up and down the room in 
horror and impatience. "I knew not of this," he 
exclaimed, in broken ejaculations, — "I could not 
know of it. Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic, 
deceitful villain! — Cuddie, fetch refreshments, — 
food, wine, if possible, — whatever you can find." 

"Wliisky is gude eneugh for her," muttered 
Cuddie ; "ane wadna liae thought that gude meal was 
sae scant amang them, when the quean threw sae 
muckle gude kail-l)rose scalding het about my lugs." 

Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she 
could not hear the allusion to her exploit during the 
storm of the Castle, without bursting into a laugh 
which weakness soon converted into a hysterical 
giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on tlie distress which must have been 
in the Castle, Morton repeated his commands to 
Headrigg in a peremptory manner; and when he 
had departed, endeavoured to soothe his visitor. 
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"You come, I suppose, by the orders of your 
mistress, to visit Lord Evandale? — Tell me what 
she desires ; her orders shall be my law." 

Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, "Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must 
needs trust to you, and tell the truth." 

"Be assured, Jenny," said Morton, observing 
that she hesitated, " that you will best serve your 
mistress by dealing sincerely with me." 

" Weel, then, ye maun ken we 're starving, as I 
said before, and have been mair days than ane ; and 
the major has sworn that he expects relief daily, 
and that he will not gie ower the house to the 
enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots, — and 
they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel 
mind, forby being teugh in the upper-leather. The 
dragoons, again, they think they will be forced to 
gie up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, 
after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
by-past; and since Lord Evandale 's taen, there's 
nae guiding them ; and Inglis says he *11 gie up the 
garrison to the Whigs, and the major and the led- 
dies into the bargain, if they will but let the troop- 
ers gang free themsells." 

"Scoundrels!" said Morton; "why do they not 
make terms for all in the Castle ? " 

" They are fear'd for denial 0' quarter to them- 
sells, having dune sae muckle mischief through 
the country; and Burley has hanged ane or twa 
o' them already, — sae they want to draw their 
ain necks out o' the collar at hazard o' honest 
folk's." 

"And you were sent," continued Morton, "to 
carry to Lord Evandale the unpleasant news of the 
men's mutiny ? " 
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" It willna be amiss ve should ken," said Cuddie 
to his master, •• that this Jennv — this Mrs. Den- 
nison — was trying to cuittle favour wi' Tam Band, 
the miller's man, to win into Lord Evandale's room 
without onybody kennin'. She wasna thinking, 
the gipsy, that I was at her elbow." 

"And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam 
ahint and took a grip o* me," said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb; 
"if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, ye daft 
gomeril — " 

Cuddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on 
his artful mistress, while Morton Avrapped himself 
up in his cloak, took his sword under his arm, and 
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went straight to the place of the young nobleman's 
confinement He asked the sentinels if anything 
extraordinary had occurred. 

"Nothing worth notice/* they said, "excepting 
the lass that Cuddie took up, and two couriers 
that Captain Balfour had despatched, one to the 
Beverend Ephraim Macbriar, another to Kettle- 
drummle," both of whom were beating the drum 
ecclesiastic in different towns between the position 
of Burley and the head-Kjuarters of the main army 
near Hamilton. 

"The purpose, I presume," said Morton, with 
an affectation of indifference, "was to call them 
hither." 

"So I understand," answered the sentinel, who 
had spoke with the messengers. 

" He is summoning a triumphant majority of the 
council," thought Morton to himself, " for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity he 
may determine upon, and thwarting opposition by 
authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose my 
opportunity." 

When he entered the place of Lord Evandale's 
confinement, he found him ironed, and reclining on 
a flock bed in the wretched garret of a miserable 
cottage. He was either in a slumber or in deep 
meditation when Morton entered, and turned on him, 
when aroused, a countenance so much reduced by 
loss of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food that 
no one could have recognised in it the gallant soldier 
who had behaved with so much spirit at the skir- 
mish of Loudon-hilL He displayed some surprise at 
the sudden entrance of Morton. 

" I am sorry to see you thus, my lord," said that 
youthful leader. 
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"I have heard you are an admirer of poetry" 
answered the prisoner ; " in that case, Mr. Morton, 
you may remember these lines : — 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an liermitage. 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am 
given to expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement" 

" By death ? " said Morton. 

" Surely," answered Lord Evandale ; " I have no 
other prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has already 
dipped his hand in the blood of men whose mean- 
ness of rank and obscurity of extraction might have 
saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from 
his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity." 

" But Major Bellenden," said Morton, " may sur- 
render, in order to preserve your life." 

" Never, while there is one man to defend the 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake." 

Morton hastened to acc^uaint him with the mu- 
tiny among the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the 
family, as well as the major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately after- 
wards deeply affected. 

" What is to be done ? " he said. " How is this 
misfortune to be averted ? " 

" Hear me, my lord," said Morton. " I believe 
you may not be unwilling to bear the ohve-branch 
between our master the king and that part of his 
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subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity." ^ 

" You construe me but justly," said Lord Evan- 
dale ; " but to what does this tend ? " 

"Permit me, my lord," continued Morton. "I 
will set you at liberty upon parole, — nay, you may 
return to the Castle, and shall have a safe conduct 
for the ladies, the major, and all who leave it, on 
condition of its instant surrender. In contributing 
to bring this about, you will only submit to circum- 
stances ; for with a mutiny in the garrison, and with- 
out provisions, it will be foiuid impossible to defend 
the place twenty-four hours longer. Those, there- 
fore, who refuse to accompany your lordship, must 
take their fate. You and your followers shall have 
a free pass to Edinburgh, or wherever the Duke of 
Monmouth may be. In return for your liberty, we 
hope that you will recommend to the notice of his 
Grace, as Lieutenant-General of Scotland, this hum- 
ble petition and remonstrance, containing the grie- 
vances which have occasioned this insurrection, a 
redress of which being granted, I will answer with 
my head that the great body of the insurgents will 
lay down their arms." 

Lord Evandale read over the paper with atten- 
tion. 

•' Mr. Morton," he said, " in my simple judgment, 
I see little objection that can be made to the mea- 
sures here recommended; nay, farther, I believe, 
in many respects, they may meet the private senti- 
ments of the Duke of Monmouth : and yet, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being 
granted, imless, in the first place, you were to lay 
down your arms." 

"The doing so," answered Morton, "would be 
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virtually conceding that we bad no right to ta] 
them up; and that, for one, I will never agi 
to." 

" Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you shoulc 
said Lord Evandale ; " and yet on that point I a 
certain the negotiations will be wrecked. I a 
willing, however, having frankly told you n 
opinion, to do all in my power to bring about 
reconciliation." 

" It is all we can wish or expect," replied Mc 
ton ; " the issue is in God's hands, who disposes tl 
hearts of princes. — You accept, then, the sa 
conduct ? " 

" Certainly," answered Lord Evandale ; " and if 
do not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by yo 
having saved my life a second time, believe that 
do not feel it the less." 

" And the garrison of Tillietudlem ? " said Morto 

" Shall be withdrawn as you propose," answers 
the young nobleman. " I am sensible the maj< 
will be unable to bring the mutineers to reasoi 
and I tremble to think of the consequences, shou 
the ladies and the brave old man be delivered up 
this bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley." 

" You are in that case free," said Morton. " Pr 
pare to mount on horseback ; a few men whom I a 
trust shall attend you till you are in safety from oi 
parties." 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and jc 
at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hastened 
get a few chosen men under arms and on horsebac 
each rider holding the rein of a spare horse, Jenn 
who, while she partook of her refreshment, had coi 
trived to make up her l)reach with Cuddie, rode o 
the left hand of that valiant cavalier. The tran: 
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of their horses was soon heard under the window of 
Lord Evandale's prison. Two men, whom he did 
not know, entered the apartment, disencumbered 
him of his fetters, and, conducting him downstairs, 
mounted him in the centre of the detachment. 
They set out at a round trot towards Tillietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark, 
massive tower had just received the first pale co- 
louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
Tower barrier, not venturing to approach nearer for 
fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny 
Dennison. As they approached the gate, there was 
heard to arise in the court-yard a tumult which ac- 
corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn. 
Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot or two 
were discharged, and everything announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord 
Evandale arrived at the gate where Halliday w£is 
sentineL On hearing Lord Evandale*s voice, he in- 
stantly and gladly admitted him, and that noble- 
man arrived among the mutinous troopers like a 
man dropped from the clouds. They were in the act 
of putting their design into execution, of seizing 
the place into their own hands, and were about to 
disarm and overpower Major Bellenden and Har- 
rison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the 
scene. He seized Inglis by the collar, and upbraid- 
ing him with his villany, ordered two of his com- 
rades to seize and bind him, assuring the others 
that their only chance of impunity consisted in in- 
stant submission. He then ordered the men into 
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The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence oF their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took the road to the place of reudez^'ous, making 
such haste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their for- 
mer violence, might inspire with thoughts of re- 
vitiigc. Inglts, whom Evandale destined for pnnish- 
ineiit, remained in custody. Halliday was praised 
for liiK conduct, and assured of succeeding to the 
rank of tlio culprit. These airangements being 
htiKtily made, Lord Evandale accosted the major, 
iHifiire whose eyes the scene had seemed to pass 
like the change of a dream. 

" My dear Major, we must give up the place." 

"Is it even so!" said Major Bellenden. "I was 
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in hopes you had brought reinforcements and 
supplies," 

" Not a man, — not a pound of meal," answered 
Lord Evandale. 

" Yet I am blithe to see you," returned the honest 
major; "we were informed yesterday that these 
psalm-singing rascals had a plot on your life, and 
I had mustered the scoundrelly dragoons ten min- 
utes ago in order to beat up Burley's quarters and 
get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, instead 
of obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. But 
what is to be done now ? " 

I have, myself, no choice," said Lord Evandale ; 
I am a prisoner, released on parole, and bound for 
Edinburgh. You and the ladies must take the 
same route. I have, by the favour of a friend, a 
safe conduct and horses for you and your retinue. 
For God's sake, make hfiste ; you cannot propose to 
hold out with seven or eight men, and without 
provisions. Enough has been done for honour, and 
enough to render the defence of the highest conse- 
quence to Government. More were needless, as 
well as desperate. The English troops are arrived 
at Edinburgh, and will speedily move upon Hamil- 
ton. The possession of Tillietudlem by the rebels 
will be but temporary." 

" If you think so, my lord," said the veteran, with 
a reluctant sigh, — "I know you only advise what 
is honourable. — if, then, you really think the case 
inevitable, I must submit ; for the mutiny of these 
scoundrels would render it impossible to man the 
walls, — Gudyill, let the women call up their mis- 
tresses, and all be ready to march. — But if I 
could believe that my remaining in these old walls 
till I was starved to a mummy could do the king's 
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cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden would 
not leave them while there was a spark of life in 
his body!" 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now 
heard the determination of the major, in which they 
readily acquiesced, though not without some groans 
and sighs on the part of Lady Margaret, which re- 
ferred, as usual, to the dejeunS of his most sacred 
Majesty in the halls which were now to be aban- 
doned to rebels. Hasty preparations were made 
for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the dawn 
was distinct enough for discovering objects with 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Har- 
rison, Gudyill, and the other domestics, were 
mounted on the led horses, and others which had 
been provided iu the neighbourhood, and proceeded 
towards the North, still escorted by four of the 
insurgent horsemen. The rest of the party, who had 
accompanied Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took 
possession of the deserted Castle, carefully forbear- 
ing all outrage or acts of plunder ; and when the sun 
arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scottish 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

And, to my breast, a bodkin in her hand 
Were worth a thousand daggers. 

Mablow. 

The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietudlem 
halted for a few minutes at the small town of Both- 
well, after passing the outposts of the insurgents, to 
take some slight refreshments which their attendants 
had provided, and which were really necessary to 
persons who had suflfered considerably by want of 
proper nourishment. They then pressed forward 
upon the road towards Edinburgh, amid the lights 
of dawn which were now rising on the horizon. It 
might have been expected, during the course of the 
journey, that Lord Evandale would have been fre- 
quently by the side of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, 
after his first salutations had been exchanged, and 
every precaution solicitously adopted which could 
serve for her accommodation, he rode in the van of 
the party with Major Bellenden, and seemed to 
abandon the charge of immediate attendance upon 
his lovely niece to one of tlie insurgent cavaliers, 
whose dark military cloak, with the large flapped 
hat and feather, which drooped over his face, con- 
cealed at once his figure and his features. They 
rode side by side in silence for more than two miles, 
when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a 
tremulous and suppressed voice. 

"Miss Bellenden," he said, "must have friends 
wherever she is known, even among those whose 
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conduct she now disapproves. Is there an^ 
that such can do to show their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings ? " 

" Let them learn, for their own sakes," replied 
Edith, " to venerate the laws, and to spare innooeDt 
blood. Let them return to their alliance, and I 
can forgive them all that I have suffered, were it 
ten times more." 

" You think it impossible, then," rejoined the cava- 
lier, " for any one to serve in our ranks, having the 
weal of his country sincerely at heart, and conceiving 
himself in the discharge of a patriotic duty ? " 

" It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power," replied Miss Bellenden, "to answer 
that question." 

" Not in the present instance, I plight you the 
word of a soldier," replied the horseman. 

"I have been taught candour from my birth," 
said Edith ; " and if I am to speak at all, I must 
utter my real sentiments. Grod only can judge the 
heart, — men must estimate intentions by actions. 
Treason, murder by the sword and by gibbet, the 
oppression of a private family, such as ours, who 
were only in arms for the defence of the estab- 
lished Government and of our own property, are 
actions which must needs sully all that have acces- 
sion to them, by whatever specious terms they may 
be gilded over." 

" The guilt of civil war," rejoined the horseman, 
" the miseries which it brings in its train, lie at the 
door of those who provoked it by illegal oppression, 
rather than of such as are driven to arms in order 
to assert their natural rights as freemen." 

" That is assuming the question," replied Edith, 
" which ought to be proved. Each party contends 
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that they are right in point of principle, and there- 
fore the guilt must lie with them who first drew 
the sword, — as, in an afifray, law holds those to be 
the criminals who are the first to have recourse to 
violence." 

"Alas ! " said the horseman, " were our vindication 
to rest there, how easy would it be to show that we 
have suffered with a patience which almost seemed 
beyond the power of humanity, ere we were driven 
by oppression into open resistance ! — But I per- 
ceive," he continued, sighing deeply, " that it is vain 
to plead before Miss Bellenden a cause which she 
has already prejudged, perhaps as much from her 
dislike of the persons as of the principles of those 
engaged in it" 

"Pardon me," answered Edith, "I have stated 
with freedom my opinion of the principles of the 
insurgents ; of their persons I know nothing, — 
excepting in one solitary instance." 

"And that instance," said the horseman, "has 
influenced your opinion of the whole body?" 

"Far from it," said Edith; "he is — at least I 
once thought him — one in whose scale few were fit 
to be weighed ; he is — or he seemed — one of early 
talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm affec- 
tions. Can I approve of a rebellion which has 
made such a man, formed to ornament, to en- 
lighten, and to defend his country, the companion 
of gloomy and ignorant fanatics or canting hypo- 
crites, the leader of brutal clowns, the brother-in- 
arms to banditti and highway murderers ? Should 
you meet such an one in your camp, tell him that 
Edith Bellenden has wept more over his fallen char- 
acter, blighted prospects, and dishonoured name than 
over the distresses of her own house, and that she 
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has better endured that famine which has wu 
' her cheek and dimmed her eye, than the pang 
heart which attended the reflection by and thioi 
whom these calamities were inflicted." 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her o 
panion a countenance whose faded cheek attes 
the reality of her sufferings, even while it gloi 
with the temporary animation which accompan 
i her language. The horseman was not inaensibk 

J the appeal ; he raised his hand to his brow with 

! sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot ah 

I his brain, passed it hastily over his fkce, and tl 

I pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his fo 

head. The movement, and the feelings which 
excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remi 
them without emotion. 

"And yet," she said, " should the person of wh 
I speak seem to you too deeply affected by the hi 
opinion of — of — an early friend, say to him tl 
sincere repentance is next to innocence ; that, thou 
fallen from a height not easily recovered, and 1 
author of much mischief, because gilded by ! 
example, he may still atone in some measure 
the evil he has done." 

" And in what manner ? *' asked the cavalier, 
the same suppressed and almost choked voice. 

" By lending his efforts to restore the blessings 
peace to his distracted countrymen, and to indi 
the deluded rebels to lay down their arms. By si 
ing their blood, he may atone for that which 1 
been already spilt. And he that shall be m 
active in accomplishing this great end, will b 
deserve the thanks of this age, and an honou: 
remembrance in the next." 

" And in such a peace," said her companion, w 
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a firm voice, "Miss Bellenden would not wish, I 
think, that the interests of the people were sacri* 
ficed unresen'edly to those of the Crown ? " 

" I am but a girl," was the young lady's reply ; 
" and I scarce can speak on the subject without pre- 
sumption. But since I have gone so far, I will fairly 
add, I would wish to see a peace which should give 
rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from mili- 
tary rapine, which I detest as much as I do the means 
now adopted to resist it" 

"Miss Bellenden," answered Henry Morton, rais* 
ing his face, and speaking in his natural tone, " the 
person who has lost such a highly valued place in 
your esteem has yet too much spirit to plead his 
cause as a criminal ; and conscious that he can no 
longer claim a friend's interest in your bosom, he 
would be silent under your hard censure, were it 
not that he can refer to the honoured testimony of 
Lord Evandale that his earnest wishes and most ac- 
tive exertions are, even now, directed to the accom- 
plishment of such a peace as the most loyal cannot 



censure." 



He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, 
though her language intimated that she well knew 
to whom she had been speaking, probably had not 
expected that he would justify himself with so much 
animation. She returned his salute, confused and 
in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head 
of the party. 

" Henry Morton ! " exclaimed Major Bellenden, 
surprised at the sudden apparition. 

"The same," answered Morton; "who is sorry 
that he labours under the harsh construction of 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to 
my Lord Evandale," he continued, turning towards 
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tret.* or two obscured, rather than concealed, their 
tetK'd'tek, as they halted their horses to bid 
adieu. 

" Fare ye weel, Jenny," said Cuddie, with a loud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigh, 
but rather resembling the intonation of a groan. 
•' Ye '11 think o' puir Cuddie sometimes, — an honest 
lad that lo*es ye, Jenny ; ye '11 think o' him now and 
then?" 

" Whih^s. — at brose time," answered the malicious 
damsel, unable either to suppress the repartee, or the 
areh smile whieh attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, 
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and as Jenny probably expected, — caught his mis- 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
heartily, and then turned his horse and trotted after . 
his master. 

"Deil's in the fallow," said Jenny, wiping her 
lips and adjusting her head-dress, '' he has twice the 
spunk o' Tam Halliday, after a*. — Coming, my leddy, 
coming. — Lord have a care o' us, I trust the auld 
leddy didna see us ! " 

" Jenny," said Lady Margaret, as the damsel came 
up, "was not that young man who commanded the 
party the same that was captain of the popinjay, and 
who was afterwards prisoner at Tillietudlem on the 
morning Claverhouse came there ? " 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference to 
her own little matters, looked at her young mistress, 
to discover, if possible, whether it was her cue to 
speak truth or not. Not being able to catch any 
hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as a 
lady's maid, and lied. 

"I dinna believe it was him, my leddy," said 
Jenny, as confidently as if she had been saying her 
catechism ; " he was a little black man, that" 

"You musl have been blind, Jenny," said the 
major ; " Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that 
youth is the very man." 

" I had ither thing ado than be looking at him," 
said Jenny, tossing her head ; " he may be as fair 
as a farthing candle, for me." 

" Is it not," said Lady Margaret, " a blessed escape 
which we have made, out of the liands of so despe- 
rate and bloodthirsty a fanatic ? " 

" You are deceived, madam," said Lord Evandale ; 
" Mr. Morton merits such a title from no one, but 
least from us. That I am now alive, and that you 
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are now on your safe retreat to your friends, inst 
of being prisoners to a real fanatical homicide 
solely and entirely owing to the prompt, active, i 
energetic humanity of this young gentleman." 

He then went into a particular narrative of 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dw 
ing upon the merits of Morton, and expatiating 
the risk at which he had rendered them these : 
portant services, as if he had been a brother inst 
of a rival. 

"I were worse than ungrateful," he said, "w 
I silent on the merits of the man who has tw 
saved my life." 

" I would willingly think well of Henry Mort 
my lord," replied Major Bellenden, "and I o 
lie has behaved liandsomely to your lordship and 
us ; but I cannot have the same allowances wh: 
it pleases your lordship to entertain for his prese 
courses." 

" You are to consider," replied Lord Evanda 
" that he has been i)artly forced upon them by i 
cessity ; and I must add that his principles, thou 
differing in some degree from my own, are such 
ought to command respect. Claverhouse, whi 
knowledge of men is not to l)e disputed, spc 
justly of him as to his extraordinary qualities, I 
with prejudice, and harshly, concerning his pr 
ciples and motives." 

*' You have not been long in learning all his i 
traordinary qualities, my lord," answered Ma 
Bellenden. " I, who have known him from b< 
hood, could, before this affair, have said much of 1 
good principles and good-nature ; but as to his hi 
talents — " 

•• They were probably hidden, Major," repli 
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the generous Lord Evandale, " even from himself, 
until circumstances called them forth ; and if I have 
detected them, it was only because our intercourse 
and conversation turned on momentous and impor- 
tant subjects. He is now labouring to bring this re- 
bellion to an end, and the terms he has proposed 
are so moderate that they shall not want my hearty 
recommendation." 

" And have you hopes," said Lady Margaret, " to 
accomplish a scheme so comprehensive ?" 

" I should have, madam, were every Whig as mo- 
derate as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested 
as Major Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism 
and violent irritation of both parties that I fear no- 
thing will end this civil war save the edge of the 
sword." 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened 
with the deepest interest to this conversation. 
While she regretted that she had expressed herself 
harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt a conscious 
and proud satisfaction that his character was, even 
in the judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as 
her own affection had once spoke it. 

"Civil feuds and domestic prejudices," she said, 
" may render it necessary forme to tear his remem- , i; 

brance from my heart ; but it is no small relief to [ 

know assuredly that it is worthy of the place it has 
so long retained there." 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust re- 
sentment, her lover arrived at the camp of the 
insurgents, "near Hamilton, which he found in consi- 
derable confusion. Certain advices had arrived that 
the royal army, having been recruited from Eng- 
land by a large detachment of the King's Guards, 
were about to take the field. Fame magnified their 
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numbers and their high state of equipment and dis- 
cipline, and spread abroad other circumstances, 
which dismayed the courage of the insurgents. 
What favour they might have expected from Mon- 
mouth, was likely to be intercepted by the influ- 
ence of those associated with him in command. 
His lieutenant-general was the celebrated Gteneral 
Thomas Dalzell, who, having practised the art of 
war in the then barbarous country of Bussia, was 
as much feared for his cruelty and indifference to 
human life and human sufferings as respected for 
his steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man 
was second in command to Monmouth, and the 
horse were commanded by Claverhouse, burning 
witli desire to revenge the death of his nephew, 
and his defeat at Drumclog. To these accounts 
was added the most formidable and terrific descrip- 
tion of the train of artillery and the cavalry force 
with which the royal army took the field.^ 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, 
having in language, religion, and manners no con- 
nection with the insurgents, had been summoned to 
join the royal army under their various chieftains ; 
and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the insur- 
gents termed them, came like eagles to the slaugh- 
ter. In fact, every person who could ride or run at 
the king*s command, was summoned to arms, ap- 
parently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of property whom their principles might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though pru- 
dence prevented them from joining that of the 
insurgent Presbyterians. In short, every rumour 
tended to increase the apprehension among the 
insurgents that the king's vengeance had only been 

1 Note I. — Koyal Army at BothweU Bridge. 
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delayed in order that it might fall more certain and 
more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the 
common people by pointing out the probable exag- 
geration of these reports, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their viclorv over Claverhouse when their numbers 
were few, and then much worse disciplined and ap- 
pointed for battle than now; showed them that the 
ground on whicli they lay afforded, by its undula- 
tion, and the thickets which intersected it, consider- 
able protection against artillery, and even against 
cavalry, if stoutly defended ; and that their safety, 
in fact, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up 
the courage of the army at large, he availed him- 
self of those discouraging rumours to endeavour to 
impress on the minda of the leaders the necessity of 
proposing to the Government moderate terms of 
accommodation while they were still formidable as 
commanding an unbroken and numerous army. He 
pointed out to them that, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be expected that 
they would engage, with advantage, the well- 
appointed and regular force of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; and that if they chanced, as was most 
likely, to be defeated and dispersed, the insurrection 
in which they had engaged, so far from being useful 
to the country, would be rendered the apology for 
oppressing it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it 
equally dangerous to remain together or to dismiss 
their forces, most of the leaders readily agreed that 
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if sucli terms could be obtained as had been trans- 
mitted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands of 
Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had 
taken up arms woukl be, in a great measure, ac- 
complished. They then entered into similar reso- 
lutions, and agreed to guarantee the petition and 
remonstrance which had been drawn lip by Morton. 
On the contrar)% there were still several leaders, 
and those men whose influence with the people ex- 
ceeded that of persons of more apparent conse- 
quence, who regarded every proposal of treaty 
which did not proceed on the basis of the Solenm 
League and Covenant of 1G40, as utterly null and 
void, impious, and unchristian. These men diffused 
their feelings among the multitude, who had little 
foresight, and notliing to lose, and persuaded many 
that the timid counsellors who recommended peace 
upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal 
family, and the declared independence of the 
Church witli respect to the State, were cowardly 
labourers who were about to withdraw their hands 
from the plough, and despicable trimmers who 
sought only a specious pretext for deserting their 
brethren in arms. These contradictory opinions 
were fiercely argued in each tent of the insurgent 
army, or rather in the huts or cabins which served in 
the place of tents. Violence in language often led 
to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions into 
which the army of sufferers was rent served as too 
plain a presage of their future fate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'Die curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils ! 

Venice Preserved, 

The prudence of Morton found suflBcient occupation 
in stemming the furious current of these contend- 
ing parties, when, two days after his return to 
Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and col- 
league, the Reverend Mr. Ponndtext, flying, as he 
presently found, from the face of John Balfour of 
Burley, whom he left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- 
cruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of 
his journey, he proceeded to give Morton an 
account of what had passed in the vicinity of Til- 
lietudlem after the memorable morning of his 
departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accom- 
plished with such dexterity, and the men were so 
faithful to their trust, that Burley received no in- 
telligence of what had happened until the morning 
was far advanced. His first inquiry was whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummle had arrived, agreeably 
to the summons which he had despatched at mid- 
night. Macbriar had come, and Kettledrummle, 
though a heavy traveller, might, he was informed, 
be instantly expected. Burley then despatched 
a messenger to Morton's quarters to summon him 
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to an immediate council. The messenger returned 
with news that he had left the place. Poundtext 
was next summoned ; but he, thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill dealing with fractious folk, 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferriDg 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the 
whole preceding day, to a renewal in the morn- 
ing of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity 
overawed him when unsupported by the firmness 
of Morton. Burley's next inquiries were directed 
after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over 
night by a party of the marksmen of Milnwood, 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton 
himself. 

" The villain ! " exclaimed Burley, addressing 
himself to Macbriar ; " the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to currv favour for himself with the Gov- 
ernment, hath set at liberty the prisoner taken by 
my own right hand, tlirougli means of whom, I have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 
which hath wrought us such trouble might now 
have been in our hands I '* 

"But is it not in our Lands?" said Macbriar, 
looking up towards tlie Keep of the Castle; "and 
are not these the colours of the Covenant that float 
over its walls ? " 

*' A stratagem, — a mere trick," said Burley ; 
" an insult over our disappointment, intended to ag- 
gravate and embitter our spirits." 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Mor- 
ton's followers, sent to report to him the evacuation 
of the place, and its occupation by the insurgent 
forces. Burley was ratlier driven to furj" than re- 
conciled by the news of this success. 
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" I have watched," he said, " I have fought, I 
have plotted, I have striven for the reduction of 
this place ; I have forborne to seek to head enter- 
prises of higher command and of higher honour, I 
have narrowed their outgoings, and cut ofif the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
selves to my hand, that their sons might be bonds- 
men, and their daughters a laughing-stock to our 
whole camp, cometh this youth, without a beard on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the 
spoiler ! Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and the city, with its captives, shoiJd be given to 
him that wins it?" 

" Nay," said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayed, " chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Heaven will 
use its own instruments ; and who knows but this 
youth — " 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Burley ; " do not discredit 
thine own better judgment. It was thou that first 
badest me beware of this painted sepulchre, this 
lacquered piece of copper that passed current with 
me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, 
when they neglect the guidance of such pious pas- 
tors as thou. But our carnal affections will mis- 
lead us, — this ungrateful boy's father was mine 
ancient friend. They must be as earnest in their 
struggles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would 
shake themselves clear of the clogs and chains of 
humanity." 

This compliment touched the preacher in the 
most sensible part; and Burley deemed, therefore, 
he should find little difficulty in moulding his 
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opinions to the support of his own views, more 
especially as they agreed exactly in their high- 
strained opinions of church government. 

" Let us instantly," he said, "go up to the Tower; 
there is that among the records in yonder fortress 
which, well used as I can use it, shall be worth to 
us a valiant leader and an hundred horsemen." 

" But will such be the fitting aids of the children 
of the Covenant?" said the preacher. "We have 
already among us too many who hunger after 
lands, and silver and gold, rather than after the 
Word ; it is not by such that our deliverance shall 
be wrought out." 

" Thou errest," said Burley ; " we must work by 
means, and these worldly men shall be our instru- 
ments. At all events, the Moabitish woman shall 
be despoiled of her inheritance, and neither the ma- 
lignant Evandale nor the Erastian Morton shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may 
seek in marriage the daughter thereof." 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where 
he seized upon the plate and other valuables for the 
use of the armv, mnsacked the charter-room and 
other receptacles for family papers, and treated with 
contempt the remonstrances of those who reminded 
him that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established them- 
selves in their new acquisition, were joined by Ket- 
tledrummle in the course of the day, and also by 
the Laird of Langcale, whom that active divine had 
contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. 
Thus united, tliey sent to the said Poundtext an 
invitation, or rather a summons, to attend a council 
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at Tillietudlem. He remembered, however, that 
the door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dun- 
geon, and resolved not to trust himself with his 
incensed colleagues. He therefore retreated, or 
rather fled, to Hamilton, with the tidings that Bur- 
ley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle were coming to 
Hamilton as soon as they could collect a body of 
Cameronians sufficient to overawe the rest of the 
army. 

" And ye see," concluded Poundtext, with a deep 
sigh, " that they will then possess a majority in the 
council ; for Langcale, though he has always passed 
for one of the honest and rational party, cannot be 
suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or flesh, 
or gude red-herring : whoever has the stronger 
party has Langcale." 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest 
Poundtext, who sighed deeply as he considered the 
danger in which he was placed betwixt unreason- 
able adversaries amongst themselves and the com- 
mon enemy from without. Morton exhorted him to 
patience, temper, and composure, informed him of 
the good hope he had of negotiating for peace and 
indemnity through means of Lord Evandale, and 
made out to him a very fair prospect that he 
should again return to his own parchment-boimd 
Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of inspiring ale, providing always he would afford 
his effectual support and concurrence to the mea- 
sures which he, Morton, had taken for a general 
pacification. ^ Thus backed and comforted. Pound- 
text resolved magnanimously to await the coming 
of the Cameronians to the general rendezvous. 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together 

* Note II. — Moderate rresbyteriaus. 
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a considerable body of these sectaries, amounting 
to a hundred horse and about fifteen hundred foot, 
clouded and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in 
communication, haughty of heart, and confident as 
men who believed that the pale of salvation was 
open for them exclusively; while all other Chris- 
tians, however slight were the shades of difference 
of doctrine from their own, were in fact little bet- 
ter than outcasts or reprobates. These men en- 
tered the Presbyterian camp rather as dubious and 
suspicious allies, or possibly antagonists, than as 
men who were heartily embarked in the same cause, 
and exposed to the same dangers, with their more 
moderate brethren in arms. Burley made no pri- 
vate visits to his colleagues, and held no communi- 
cation with them on the subject of the pubUc 
affairs, otlierwise than by sending a dry invitation 
to them to attend a meeting of the general council 
for that evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of assembly, they found their brethren already 
seated. Slight greeting passed between them, and 
it was easy to see that no amicable conference was 
intended by those who convoked the council The 
first question was put by Macbriar, the sharp ea- 
gerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all occa- 
sions. He desired to know by whose authority the 
malignant, called Lord Evandale, had been freed from 
the doom of death, justly denounced against him. 

"By my authority and Mr. Morton's," replied 
Poundtext, who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
heartily in his support, and, moreover, had much 
less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theo- 
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logical controversy, in which Poundtext feared no 
man, than of entering into debate with the stem 
homicide Balfour. 

" And who, Brother," said Kettledrummle, " who 
gave you authority to interpose in such a high mat- 
ter?" 

" The tenor of our commission," answered Pound- 
text, " gives us authority to bind and to loose. If 
Lord Evandale was justly doomed to die by the 
voice of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
fully redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us." 

" Go to, go to," said Burley ; " we know your mo- 
tives, — it was to send that silkworm, that gilded 
trinket, that embroidered trifle of a lord, to bear 
terms of peace to the tyrant." 

" It was so," replied Morton, who saw his com- 
panion begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal- 
four, " it was so ; and what then ? Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, in order to 
pursue schemes which are equally wild, wicked, 
and unattainable ? " 

" Hear him ! " said Balfour ; " he blasphemeth." 

" It is false," said Morton ; " they blaspheme who 
pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the use of 
the human means with which Providence has 
blessed them. I repeat it, — our avowed object is 
the re-establishment of peace on fair and honourable 
terms of security to our religion and our liberty. 
We disclaim any desire to tyrannise over those of 
others." 

The debate would now have run higher than 
ever, but they were interrupted by intelligence that 
the Duke of Monmouth had commenced his march 
towards the West, and was already advanced half 
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way from Edinburgh. This news silenced their 
divisions for the moment, and it was agreed that 
the next day should be held as a fast of general 
humiliation for the sins of the land ; that the Beve- 
rend Mr. Poundtext should preach to the army in 
the morning, and Kettledrummle in the afternoon ; 
that neither should touch upon any topics of schism 
or of division, but animate the soldiers to resist to 
the blood, like brethren in a good cause. This heal- 
ing overture having been agreed to, the moderate 
party ventured upon another proposal, confiding 
that it would have the support of Langcale, who 
looked extremely blank at the news which they had 
just received, and might be supposed reconverted to 
moderate measures. It was to be presumed, they 
said, that since the king had not intrusted the com- 
mand of his forces upon the present occasion to any 
of their active oppressors, but, on the contrary, had 
employed a nobleman distinguished by gentleness 
of temper and a disposition favourable to their 
cause, there must be some better intention enter- 
tained towards them than they had yet exi>erienced. 
They contended that it was not only prudent, but 
necessary to ascertain, from a communication with 
the Duke of Monmouth, whether he was not charged 
with some secret instructions in their favour. This 
could only be learned by despatching an envoy to 
his army. 

" And who will undertake the task ? " said Bur- 
ley, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly 
resisted, — " who will go up to their camp, knowing 
that John Grahame of Claverhouse hath sworn to 
hang up whomsoever we shall despatch towards 
them, in revenge of the death of the young man his 
nephew ? " 
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" Let that be no obstacle," said Morton ; " I will 
with pleasure encounter any risk attached to the 
bearer of your errand." 

" Let him go," said Balfour, apart to Macbriar ; 
" our councils will be well rid of his presence." 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been 
most active in opposing it ; and it was agreed that 
Henry Morton should go to the camp of the Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joined in requesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition in- 
trusted to Lord Evandale's hands ; for the approach 
of the king's army spread a general trepidation, by 
no means allayed by the high tone assumed by the 
Cameronians, which had so little to support it except- 
ing their own headlong zeal. With these instruc- 
tions, and with Cuddie as his attendant, Morton set 
forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks which 
attend those who assume the office of mediator dur- 
ing the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles 
before he perceived that he was on the point of fall- 
ing in with the van of the royal forces ; and as he 
ascended a height, saw all the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood occupied by armed men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell-muir, an open common, on 
which they proposed to encamp for that evening, at 
the distance of scarcely two mUes from the Clyde, 
on the farther side of which river the army of tlie 
insurgents was encamped. He gave himself up to 
the first advanced-guard of cavalry which he met, 
as bearer of a Hag of truce, and communicated his 

TOL. II. — 8 
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desire to obtain access to the Duke of MonmoutL 
The non-commissioned officer who commanded the 
party made his report to his superior, and he again 
to another in still higher command, and both 
immediately rode to the spot where Morton was 
detained. 

'' You are but losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life," said one of them, addressing 
Morton ; " the Duke of Monmouth will receive no 
terms from traitors with arms in their hands, and 
your cruelties have been such as to authorise retalia- 
tion of every kind. Better trot your nag back and 
save his mettle to-day, that he may save your life 
to-morrow." 

"I cannot think," said Morton, "that even if the 
Duke of Monmouth should consider us as criminals, 
he would condenin so large a body of his fellow- 
subjects, without even liearing what they have to 
plead for themselves. On my part I fear nothing. 
I am conscious of having consented to, or autho- 
rised, no cruelty, and the fear of suflfermg innocently 
for the crimes of others shall not deter me from 
executin«x mv commission." 

The two officers looked at each other. 

" I have an id(*a," said the younger, " that this is 
the young man of whom Lord Evandale spoke," 

"Is my Lord Evandale in the army?" said 
Morton. 

" He is not," replied the officer ; " we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field 
Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton ? " 

" It is, sir," answered Morton. 

" We will not oppose your seeing the duke, sir," 
said the officer, with more civility of manner, " but 
you may assure yourself it will be to no purpose ; 
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for were his Grace disposed to favour your people, 
others are joined in commission with him who will 
hardly consent to his doing so." 

" I shall be sorry to find it thus," said Morton ; 
" but my duty requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him." 

" Lumley," said the superior officer, " let the duke 
know of Mr. Morton's arrival, and remind his Grace 
that this is the person of whom Lord Evandale 
spoke so liighly." 

The officer returned with a message that the 
general could not see Mr. Morton that evening, 
but would receive him by times in the ensuing 
morning. He was detained in a neighbouring cot- 
tage all night, but treated with civility, and every- 
thing provided for his accommodation. Early on 
the next morning tlie officer he had first seen came 
to conduct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form- 
ing column for march or attack. The duke was in 
the centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the general, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup- 
pression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
There were three or four regiments of English, the 
flower of Charles's army; there were the Scottish 
Life Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
late defeat ; other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalr}% 
consisting partly of gentlemen-volunteers, partly 
of the tenants of the Crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of Highlanders drawn from the points near- 
est to the Lowland frontiers, — a people, as already 
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mentioned, particularly obnoxious to the Western 
Whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. Tliese were assembled under 
their chiefs, and made part of this formidable array. 
A complete train of field-artillery accompanied 
these troops ; and the whole had an air so imposing 
that it seemed nothing short of an actual miracle 
could prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelled, and 
tumultuary army of the insurgents from being 
utterly destroyed. The oflBcer who accompanied 
Morton endeavoured to gather from his looks the 
feelings with which this splendid and awful parade 
of military force had impressed him. But, true to 
the cause he had espoused, he laboured success- 
fully to prevent the anxiety which he felt from 
appearing in his countenance, and looked around 
him on the warlike display as on a sight which he 
expected, and to wliich lie was indiflerent. 

" You see the entertainment prepared for you," 
said the oiiicers. 

" If I had no appetite for it," replied Morton, 
"I should not have been accompanying you at this 
moment, l^ut I shall be better pleased with a more 
peaceful regale, for the sake of all parties." 

As they s])oke thus, they approached the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, surrounded by several officers, 
was seated upon a knoll commanding an extensive 
l)rospect of the distant country, and from which 
could l)e easily discovered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insur- 
gents on the opposite bank. The officers of the 
royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, 
with the purpose of directing an immediate attack. 
When Captain Lunilev, the officer who accompa- 
nied ^lorton, had whispeixid in Monmouth's ear his 
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name and errand, the duke made a signal for all 
around him to retire, excepting only two general 
officers of distinction. While they spoke together 
in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was 
permitted to advance, he had time to study the 
appearance of the persons with whom he was to 
treat 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal graces and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Priest of all the Nine afterwards 
recorded, — 

Whate'er he did was done with so much ease, (a) ^ 
In him alone 'twas natural to please; 
His motions all accompanied with grace, 
And Paradise was opened in his face. 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon- 
mouth's face was occasionally rendered less striking 
by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which 
seemed to imply hesitation and doubt at moments 
when decisive resolution was most necessarv. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer 
whose appearance was singularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
First's time, and composed of shamoy leather, curi- 
ously slashed, and covered with antique lace and 
garniture. His boots and spurs might be referred 
to the same distant period. He wore a breastplate, 
over which descended a grey beard of venerable 
length, which he cherished as a mark of mourning 
for Charles the First, having never shaved since that 
monarch was brought to the scaflFold. His head 
was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His 

1 See Editor's Notes at the end of the Volume. Wherever a 
Mimilar reference occurs, the reader will understand that the same 
ilircctiou applies. 
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high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and 
marked features evinced age unbroken by infir- 
mity, and stem resolution unsoftened by human- 
ity. Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, 
of the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell, ^ a man 
more feared and hated by the Whigs than even 
Claverhouse himself, and who executed the same 
violences against them out of a detestation of their 
persons, or perhaps an innate severity of temper, 
which Grahame only resorted to on political ac- 
counts, as the best means of intimidating the fol- 
lowers of Presbytery, and of destroying that sect 
entirely. 

The presence of these two generals, one of whom 
he knew by person, and the other by description, 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em- 
bassy. But notwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
proposals seemed likely to meet with, he advanced 
boldly towards them upon receiving a signal to that 
purpose, determined that the cause of his country, 
and of those with whom he had taken up arms, 
should suffer nothing from being intrusted to him. 
Monmouth received liini with the graceful courtesy 
which attended even liis slightest actions; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stern, gloomy, and impatient 
frown ; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

"You come, sir, from these imfortunate people 
now assembled in arms," said the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, " and your name, I believe, is Morton ; will 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ? " 

" It is contained, my lord/* answered Morton, 

1 Note III. — General \)a}ze\l (h) 
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* in a paper, termed a Remonstrance and Supplica- 
tion, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I presume, 
in your Grace's hands ? " 

" He has done so, sir," answered the duke ; " and 
I understand from Lord Evandale that Mr. Morton 
has behaved in these unhappy matters with much 
temperance and generosity, for which I have to 
request his acceptance of my thanks." 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Claver- 
house's ear, who smiled in return, and elevated his 
eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as scarce to be 
perceptible. The duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling l^etween 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
perhaps his conviction that the petitioners de- 
manded no more than their rights, and the desire, 
on the other hand, of enforcing the king's authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the col- 
leagues in office, who had been assigned for the 
purpose of controlling as well as advising him. 

" There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals, 
as to the abstract propriety of which I must now 
waive delivering any opinion. Some of them ap- 
pear to me reasonable and just; and although I 
have no express instructions from the king upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr. Morton, and I 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in your 
behalf, and use my utmost influence to procure you 
satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must dis- 
tinctly understand that I can only treat with suppli- 
cants, not with rebels ; and as a preliminary to every 
act of favour on my side, I must insist ui)on your 
followers laying down their arms and dispersing 
themselves." 
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" To do so, my Lord Duke," replied Morton, un- 
dauntedly, "were to acknowledge ourselves the 
rebels that our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recoverj' of a birthright wrested from us ; 
your Grace's moderation and good sense has ad- 
mitted the general justice of our demand, — a de- 
mand which would never have been listened to, had 
it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay 
down our arms, even on your Grace's assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of." 

" Mr. Morton," replied the duke, " you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to 
perceive that requests, by no means dangerous or 
unreasonable in themselves, may become so bj^ the 
way in which they are pressed and su])ported." 

"We may reply, my lord," answered Morton, 
" that this disagreeable mode has not been resorted 
to until all others have failed." 

" Mr. Morton," said the duke, " I must break this 
conference short. We are in readiness to commence 
the attack ; yet I will susi)end it for an hour, until 
you can communicate my answer to the insurgents. 
If they please to disperse their followers, lay down 
their arms, and send a peaceful deputation to me, I 
will consider myself bound in honour to do all I can 
to procure redress of their grievances ; if not, let 
them stand on their guard, and expect the conse- 
quences. — I think, gentlemen," he added, turning 
to his two colleagues, " this is the utmost length to 
which I can stretch my instructions in favour of 
these misguided persons ? " 

"Bv mv faith," answered Dalzell, suddenly, "and 
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it is a length to which ray poor judgment durst not 
have stretched them, considering I liad both the 
king and my conscience to answer to ! But doubt- 
less your Grace knows more of the king's private 
mind than we, who have only the letter of our 
instructions to look to." 

Monmouth blushed deeply. *'You hear," he 
said, addressing Morton, "Greneral Dalzell blames 
me for the length which I am disposed to go in 
your favour." 

" General Dalzell's sentiments, my lord," replied 
Morton, " are such as we expected from him ; your 
Grace's such as we were prepared to hope you 
might please to entertain. Indeed, I cannot help 
adding that, in the case of the absolute submission 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it might still 
remain something less than doubtful how far, with 
such counsellors around the king, even your Grace's 
intercession might procure us effectual relief. But 
I will communicate to our leaders your Grace's 
answer to our supplication; and since we cannot 
obtain peace, we must bid war welcome as well as 
we may." 

" Good morning, sir," said the duke ; " I suspend 
the movements of attack for one hour, and for one 
hour only. If you have an answer to return within 
that space of time, I will receive it here, and ear- 
nestly entreat it may be such as to save the effusion 
of blood." 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhouse. The 
duke observed it, and repeated his words with 
great dignity. 

"Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer 
might be such as would save the effusion of blood. 
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I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn, 
nor incurs your displeasure." 

Dalzell returned the duke's frown with a stem 
glance, but made no answer. Claverhouse, his lip 
just curled with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, 
" It was not for him to judge the propriety of his 
Grace's sentiments." 

The duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
He obeyed ; and, accompanied by his former escort, 
rode slowly through the army to return to the camp 
of the nonconformists. As he passed the fine corps 
of Life Guards, he found Claverhouse was already 
at their head. That officer no sooner saw Morton 
than he advanced, and addressed him with perfect 
politeness of manner. 

" I think this is not the first tijne I have seen 
Mr. Morton of Milnwood ? " 

" It is not Colonel Graliame's fault," said Morton, 
smiling sternly, " that lie or any one else should be 
now incommoded by my presence." 

" Allow me at least to say," replied Claverhouse, 
" that Mr. Morton's present situation authorises the 
opinion I have entertained of him, and that my pro- 
ceedings at our last meeting only squared to my 
dutv." 

" To reconcile your actions to your iluty, and your 
duty to your conscience, is your business. Colonel 
Grahame, not mine," said Morton, justly offended at 
being thus, in a manner, required to approve of 
the sentence under which he had so nearly suffered. 

" Nay, but stay an instant," said Claverhouse ; 
" Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac- 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall 
always make some difference between a high-minded 
gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon gener- 
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ous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns yon- 
der, with the bloodthirsty assassins who head them. 
Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your return, 
let me pray you instantly come over to our army 
and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they cannot 
stand our assault for half an hour. If you will be 
ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Mon- 
mouth, strange as it may seem, cannot protect you ; 
Dalzell will not ; I both can and will ; and I have 
promised to Evandale to do so if you will give me 
an opportunity." 

" I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks," an- 
swered Morton, coldly, " did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that I might be prevailed on to desert 
those with whom I am engaged. For you. Colonel 
Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an 
hour's time, you will find me at the west end of 
Bothwell Bridge with my sword in my hand." 

" I shall be happy to meet you there," said Claver- 
house, " but still more so should you think better on 
my first proposal." 

They then saluted and parted. 

" That is a pretty lad, Lumley," said Claverhouse, 
addressing himself to the other officer, " but he is a 
lost man, — his blood be upon his head." 

So saying, he addressed liimself to the task of 
preparation for instant battle. 



CHAPTER X. 

But hark ! the tent has changed its Toice. 
There 'd peace and re«t nae langer. 



The I^wdien Malluha thev 

m 

Came with their coats of blew ; 
Five hDndre<l men from London came, 
Claid in a redtiish hne. 

BocArc/7 Lum, 

When Mt^rton had left the well-ordered outposts of 
the regular army, and arrived at those which were 
maintained hy his own party, he couM not hut lx> 
jKirMiliarly sensible of the dilTerence of discipline, 
and (intrrtain a pro]>ortional degree of fear for the 
consequences. The same dise(»rds which agitated 
the councils of the insurgents raged even among 
their meanest followers; and their pickets and 
patrols w(*rc more interested and occupied in dis- 
puting the true occasion and causes of wrath, and 
defining the limits (^f Erastian heresy, than in look- 
ing out for and obser\'ing the motions of their 
enemies, though within hearing of the royal drums 
and trumpiits. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent 
army posted at the long and narrow bridge of Both- 
well, over which the enemy must necessarily ad- 
vance to the attack ; but, like the others, they were 
divided and disheartened ; and, entertaining the 
id(;a that they were posted on a desperate service, 
th(».y even meditated withdrawing themselves to the 
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main body. This would have been utter ruin ; for 
on the defence or loss of this pass the fortune of the 
day was most likely to depend. All beyond the 
bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few 
thickets of no great depth, and consequently was 
ground on which the undisciplined forces of the in- 
surgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, and 
totally unprovided with artillery, were altogether 
unlikely to withstand the shock of regular troops. 

Morton, therefore, viewed the pass carefully, and 
formed the hope that by occupying two or three 
houses on the left bank of the river with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of Bothwell, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions accord- 
ingly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, 
on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might aflford no protection to the enemy 
when they should attempt the passage. Morton 
then conjured the party at this important post to be 
watchful and upon their guard, and promised them 
a speedy and strong reinforcement. He caused 
them to advance videttes beyond the river to watch 
the progress of the enemy, which outposts he di- 
rected should be withdrawn to the left bank as 
soon as they approached. Finally he charged them 
to send regular information to the main body of all 
that they should observe. Men under arms, and in 
a situation of danger, are usually sufficiently alert in 
appreciating the merit of their officers. Morton's 
intelligence and activity gained the confidence of 
these men, and with better hope and heart than 
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which had been prepared for him, he was prevented 
by the unexpected apparition dt Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath, the insane preacher, wliose appearance had 
so much startled Morton at the first council of the 
insurgents after their victory at Loudon-hill. It is 
not known whether he was acting under the in- 
fluence and instigation of the Cameronians, or 
whether he was merely compelled by his own agita- 
ted imagination, and the temptation of a vacant pul- 
pit before him, to seize the opportunity of exhorting 
so respectable a congregation. It is only certain 
that he took occasion by the forelock, sprung into 
the pulpit, cast his eyes wildly round him, and, un- 
dismayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, 
opened the Bible, read forth as his text from the 
thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, " Certain men, 
the children of Belial, are gone out from among you, 
and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, 
saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which ye 
have not known ; " and then rushed at once into the 
midst of his subject. 

The harangue of Mucklewrath was as wild and 
extravagant as his intrusion was unauthorised and 
untimely; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it turned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had oflFence 
in it ; and after charging the moderate party with 
heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with Grod's enemies, he applied to Mor- 
ton, by name, the charge that he had been one of 
those men of Belial who, in the words of his text, 
had gone out from amongst them, to withdraw the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false 
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gods. To him and all who followed him or approved 
of his conduct, Mucklewrath denonnced fuiy and 
vengeance, and exhorted those who wonld hold 
themselves pure and undefiled to come up from the 
midst of them. 

" Fear not/' he said, " because of the neighing of 
horses or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians because of the enemy, though 
they may be numerous as locusts, and fierce as dra- 
gons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their rock 
as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fly before one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight ? I dreamed 
it in the visions of the night, and the voice said: 
' Habakkuk, take thy fan and puige the wheat from 
the chaff', that they be not both consumed with 
the fire of indignation and the lightning of fury/ 
Wherefore, I say, tiike this Henry Morton, — this 
wretched Achan, who hath brought the acciursed 
thing among ye, and made himself brethren in the 
camp of the enemy, — take liim and stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the 
wrath may depart from the cliildren of the Cove- 
nant. He hath not taken a Bal)ylonish garment, 
but he hath sold the garment of rigliteousness to the 
woman of Babylon ; he hath not taken two hundred 
shekels of fine silver, but he hath bartered the truth, 
which is more precious than shekels of silver or 
wedges of gold." 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly 
against one of their most active commanders, the 
audience broke out into open tumult, some demand- 
ing that there should instantly be a new election of 
officers, into which office none should hereafter be 
admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that 
which was accursed, or temporised more or less with 
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the heresies and comiptions of the times. While 
such was the demand of the Cameronians, they 
vociferated loudly that those who were not with 
them w^ere against them ; that it was no time to re- 
linquish the substantial part of the covenanted testi- 
mony of the Church, if they expected a blessing on 
their arms and their cause ; and that, in their eyes, 
a lukewarm Presbyterian was little better than a 
Prelatist, an Anti-Covenanter, and a Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of crimi- 
nal compliance and defection from the truth, with 
scorn and indignation, and charged their accusers 
with breach of faith, as well as with wrong-headed 
and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an army, the joint strength of which could not, 
by the most sanguine, be judged more than suffi- 
cient to face their enemies. Poundtext and one or 
two others made some faint eflforts to stem the in- 
creasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those of 
, the other party, in the words of the patriarch : " Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen, for 
we be brethren." Xo pacific overture could possibly 
obtain audience. It was in vain that even Burley 
himself, when he saw the dissension proceed to such 
ruinous lengths, exerted his stem and deep voice, 
commanding silence and obedience to discipline. 
The spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it 
seemed as if the exhortation of Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath had communicated a part of his frenzy to all 
who heard him. The wiser or more timid part of 
the assembly were already withdrawing themselves 
from the field, and giving up their cause as lost. 
Others were moderating a harmonious call, as they 
somewhat improperly termed it, to new officers, and 
VOL. II. — 9 
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dismissing those formerly chosen, and that vritU a 
tumult and clamour worthy of the deficiency of 
good sense and good order implied in the whole 
transaction. It was at this moment when Morton 
arrived in the field and joined the army, in total con- 
fusion, and on the point of dissolving itself. His 
arrival occasioned loud exclamations of applause on 
the one side, and of imprecation on the other. 

''What means this ruinous disorder at such a 
moment ? " he exclaimed to Burley, who, exliausted 
with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
leaning on his sword and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of resolute despair. 

" It means," he replied, " that God has delivered 
us into the hands of our enemies.** 

" Not so," answered Morton, with a voice and ges- 
ture which compelled many to listen ; *' it is not God 
who deserts us, it is we who desert him, and dishon- 
our ourselves bv dis<:i:racin<T and betraviii^j the cau>o 
of freedom and religion. — Hear me," he exclaimed, 
springing to the pulpit whicli Mucklewrath had 
been compelled to evacuate l)y actual exhaustion. 
— "I briuu from the enemv au olVer to treat, if vou 
incline to lav down your arms. I can assure vou 
the means of making an honourable defence, if 
you are of more manly tempers. The time flies 
fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; 
and let it not be said of us in future days that six 
thousand Scottish men in arms had neither courage 
to stiuid their ground and tight it out, nor prudence 
to treat for peace, nor even the coward's wisdom to 
retreat in good time and with safety. What signi- 
fies ([uarrelling on minute points of cliurch-discipline, 
when the whole edifice is threatened witli total de- 
strudion i Oh, remember, my brethren, that the 
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last and worst evil which God brought upon the 
people whom he had once chosen, — the last and 
worst punishment of their blindness and hardness 
of heart, — was the bloody dissensions which rent 
asunder their city, even when the enemy were thun- 
dering at its gates ! " 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhortation by loud exclamations of applause ; 
others by hooting, and exclaiming, " To your tents, 
Israel S" 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy 
already beginning to appear on the right bank, and 
directing their march upon the bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at the same 
time with his hand, exclaimed, " Silence your sense- 
less clamours ; yonder is the enemy ! On maintain- 
ing the bridge against him depend our lives, as well 
as our hope to reclaim our laws and liberties. There 
shall at least one Scottishman die in their defence. 
Let any one who loves his country follow me ! " 

The multitude had turned their heads in the di- 
rection to which he pointed. The sight of the glit- 
tering files of the English Foot Guards, supported 
by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon which 
the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting 
against the bridge, of the plaided clans who seemed 
to search for a ford, and of the long succession of 
troops which were destined to support the attack, 
silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and struck 
them with as much consternation as if it were an 
unexpected apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They 
gazed on each other, and on their leaders, with looks 
resembling those that indicate the weakness of a 
patient when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet 
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when Morton, springing from the rostrum, directed 
his steps towards the bridge, he was followed by 
about an hundred of the young men who were 
particularly attached to his command. 

Burley turned to Macbriar. " Ephraim," he said, 
"it is Providence points us the way, through the 
worldly wisdom of this latitudinarian youth. He 
that loves the light, let him follow Burley ! " 

" Tarrj'," replied Macbriar ; " it is not by Henry 
Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and our 
comings-in are to be meted ; therefore tarry with us. 
I fear treachery to the host from this Nvllifidinn 
Achan, — thou shalt not go with him ; thou art our 
chariots and our horsemen." 

" Hinder me not," replied Burley ; " he hath well 
said that all is lost if the enemy win the bridge, 
therefore let me not. Shall the children of this 
generation be called wiser or braver than the chil- 
dren of the sanctuar}' ? — Array yourselves under 
your leaders ; let us not lack supplies of men and 
ammunition ; and accursed be he who turnetli back 
from the work on this great day 



I 



Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards 
the bridge, and was followed by about two hundred 
of the most gallant and zealous of his party. There 
was a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
and Burley departed. The commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
of order, and exhorted those who were most exposed 
to throw themselves upon their faces to avoid the 
cannonade which they might presently expect The 
insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate ; but 
the awe which had silenced their discords had dis- 
mayed their courage. They suffered themselves to 
be formed into ranks with the docilitv of a flock of 
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sheep, but without possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy ; for they experienced a sink- 
ing of the heart, imposed by the sudden and im- 
minent approach of the danger which they had ne- 
glected to provide against while it was yet distant. 
They were, however, drawn out with some regular- 
ity ; and as they still possessed the appearance of 
an army, their leaders had only to hope that some 
favourable circumstance would restore their spirits 
and courage. 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other 
preachers busied themselves in their ranks, and pre- 
vailed on them to raise a psalm. But the supersti- 
tious among them observed, as an ill omen, that their 
song of praise and triumph sunk into " a quaver of 
consternation," and resembled rather a penitentiary 
stave sung on the scaffold of a condemned criminal, 
than the bold strain which had resounded along the 
wild heath of Loudon-hill, in anticipation of that 
day's victory. The melancholy melody soon re- 
ceived a rough accompaniment ; the royal soldiers 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began 
to fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and 
the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent, 
were involved in wreaths of smoke. 



CHAPTER XI. 

As e'er ye saw the rain doun fa', 

Or yet the arrow from the bow, 
Sae our Scots lads fell even down. 
And they lay slain on every knowe. 

Old BaUad. 

Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post to t^^ 
defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upcrrJ 
it with great spirit. The two regiments of Foot 
Guards, formed into a close column, nished forward 
to the river ; one corps, deploying along the right 
bank, commenced a galling fire on the defenders of 
the pass, while the other pressed on to occupy the 
bridge. Tlie insurgents sustained the attack with 
great constancy and courage ; and wliile part of their 
number returned the fire across the river, the rest 
maintained a discliarge of musketry upon the further 
end of the bridore itself, and everv avenue bv whicli 
the soldiers endeavoured to approach it. The latter 
suffered severely, but still gained ground, and the 
head of tlieir column was already upon the bridge, 
when the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and 
his marksmen, commencing upon the pass a fire as 
well aimed as it was sustained and regular, com- 
pelled the assailants to retire with much loss. They 
were a second time brought up to the charge, and a 
second time repulsed with still greater loss, as Bur- 
ley had now brouglit his party into action. The fire 
was continued with the utmost vehemence on both 
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sides, and the issue of the action seemed very 
dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
might be discovered on the top of the right bank 
of the river, urging, entreating, and animating the 
exertions of his soldiers. By his orders the cannon, 
which had hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the Presbyterians, were now 
turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But 
these tremendous engines, being wrought much 
more slowly than in modem times, did not produce 
the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to 
the extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by 
copsewood along the bank of the river, or stationed 
in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence 
was so protracted and obstinate that the royal 
generals began to fear it might be ultimately suc- 
cessful. While Monmouth threw himself from his 
horse, and, rallying the Foot Guards, brought them 
on to another close and desperate attack, he was 
warmly seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself 
at the head of a body of Lennox Highlanders, 
rushed forward with their tremendous war-cry of 
Loch-sloy.^ The ammunition of the defenders of 
the bridge began to fail at this important crisis. 
Messages, commanding and imploring succours and 
supplies, were in vain despatched, one after the 
other, to the main body of the Presbyterian army, 
which remained inactively drawn up on the open 

^ This was the slogan, or war-cry, of the MacFarlanes, taken 
from a lake near the head of Loch Lomond, in the centre of 
their ancient poBseBsiuns on the western bank.t of that beautiful 
inland sea. 
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Ibr p:ral-c»ie we? rr.ir opffi. the beams, tmnks 
d treef. 4z-i cch-rr =::Liic-r^> c-f the barricade pnlled 
d-?wn Axad ilrrwn ini-:- the river. This was not 
acomjlifb-ri -with:--: :TT»-»^:::'>n. iloiton and Bnr- 
I-rv f-T.jl: iz: :1t vrrr :r -^t :: iheir followers, and 
rc: "::r.-.^-: thrii: tt::! thrir likes, halberds, and 
;«ar::>.%-5. : -:-. :::i:rT :V.v 'lovonets of the Guards 
an»i :he ' r vvi-'.v V< : :he Highlanders. But 
ih«>>e >-r:::r..i :::r Irs^ivi^ ''vui^ii ;•> shrink from the 
uneqiivil cvniC'^.:. ai:i iy >:ui:ly, or in i>arties of two 
or three. t'-»ward> the main IkihIt. until the remain- 
der were, hy tlie mere weight of the hostile column 
as much as by their weajx^ns. fairly forced from the 
bridge. The passajie Wing now open, the enemy 
began to p:»ur over. But the bridge was long and 
narrow, which rendered the manoeu>Te slow as well 
as dangerous ; and those who first passed had still 
to force the liouses. from the windows of which the 
Covenanters continued to fire. Burlev and Mor- 
ton were near each other at this critical moment 

" There is yet time," said the former, " to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
order ; and, with the aid of (iod, we may thus re- 
gain the l)ridge. Hasten thou to bring them down. 
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while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body." 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Cuddie held 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped 
towards a body of cavalry, which chanced to be com- 
posed entirely of Cameronians. Ere he could speak 
his errand or utter his orders, he was saluted by 
the execrations of the whole body. 

"He flies!" they exclaimed, — "the cowardly 
traitor flies like a hart from the hunters, and hath 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter." 

"I do not fly," said Morton. "I come to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well." 

" Follow him not ! Follow him not ! " — such 
were the tumultuous exclamations which resounded 
from the ranks ; — " he hath sold you to the sword 
of the enemy ! " 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and com- 
manded in vain, the moment was lost in which the 
advance might have been useful; and the outlet 
from the bridge, with all its defences, being in com- 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re- 
maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi- 
dence which they so much wanted. 

In the mean while the forces of the king crossed 
the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the pass, 
formed in line of battle ; while Claverhouse, who, 
like a hawk perched on a rock, and eying the time 
to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of the 
action from the opposite bank, now passed the 
bridge at the head of his cavalry at full trot, and. 
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5oici«l — zhat nah ot tixie h«cses at fall speed, the 
shakfn^ 'i die e.ir!± under their feet, the glancing 
of the 5word». the waTing of the pinnies, and the 
&?p:^ ?h:vi:5 -f ih-r cavaMrrs. The front ranks 
Lipilv .ir-cnircr'i •:::■* :II-.lir»rcted and disorderly 
lire, an i :>.rir Tv.-.r wrre hr:»ken and flying in confu- 
sion, ere :Iie ■: hanre had bten ci-vmpleted ; and in less 
than dve niiriute^ the horsemen were mixed with 
them, curtiag and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Claverh'^u>e was heard, even above the din 
of conflict, exclaiming to his soldiers, " Kill, kill ; 
no nuarter, — think on Richard Grahame!" The 
dragixvns. many of whom had shared the disgrace 
of Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to ven- 
geance as easy as it was complete. Their swords 
drank deep of slaughter among the unresisting fu- 
gitives. Screams for quarter were only answered 
by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied 
their blows, and the whole field presented one gene- 
ral scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents, who re- 
mained in a body a little apart from the rest, and 
out of the lino of the charge of cavalrj', threw down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion, upon the 
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approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the head of 
the infantry. That mild-tempered nobleman in- 
stantly allowed them the quarter which they prayed 
for ; and, galloping about through the field, exerted 
himself as much to stop the slaughter as he had 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this 
humane task he met with Greneral Dalzell, who was 
encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royal vo- 
lunteers to show their zeal for king and country, 
by quenching the flame of the rebellion with the 
blood of the rebels. 

"Sheathe your sword.. I command you. Gene- 
ral ! " exclaimed the duke, " and sound the retreat. 
Enough of blood has been shed ; give quarter to the 
king's misguided subjects." 

" I obey your Grace," said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
" but I warn you, at the same time, that enough 
has not been done to intimidate these desperate 
rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collect-ed several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the West, and is in the act of march- 
ing to join them ? " 

" Basil Olifant ? " said the duke, — " who or what 
is he ? " 

"The next male heir to the last Earl of Tor- 
wood. He is disaffected to Government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden ; and I suppose the hope of 
getting the inheritance has set him in motion." 

" Be his motives what they will," replied Mon- 
mouth, "he must soon disperse his followers, for 
this army is too much broken to rally again. 
Therefore, once more, I command that the pursuit 
be stopped." 
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"It is your Grace's province to command, and 
to be responsible for your commands/' answered 
Dalzell, as he gave reluctant orders for checking 
the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was al- 
ready far out of hearing of the signal of retreat^ 
and continued with his cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cutting 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burlev and Morton were both hurried off the 
field by the confused tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to defend the streets of the town of 
Hamilton ; but while labouring to induce the fliers 
to face about and stand to their weapons, Burley 
received a bullet which l)roke liis sword-arm. 

" Mav the hand be withered that shot the shot ! " 
he exclaimed, as the sword whicli he was waving 
over his head fell powerless to his side. " I can 
fight no longer." ^ 

Then, turning his horse's head, lie retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton also now saw that the 
continuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliers 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and, 
followed by the faithful Cuddie, he extricated liim- 
self from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped 
his liorse over one or two enclosures, and got into 
the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their 
flight they looked back, and beheld the whole coun- 
try covered with their fugitive companions, and 
with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts and 
halloo, as they did execution on the groups whom 

^ This incident, and Burley's exclamation, are taken from the 
records. 
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they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams 
of their victims, rose shrilly up the hill. 

"It is impossible they can ever make head 
again," said Morton. 

" The head *s taen aff them as clean as I wad 
bite it aflf a sybo ! " rejoined Cuddie. " Eh, Lord ! 
see how the broadswords are flashing! War's a 
fearsome thing. They'll be cunning that catches 
me at this wark again. — But for God's sake, sir, 
let us mak for some strength ! " 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice 
of his trusty squire. They resumed a rapid pace, 
and continued it without intermission, directing 
their course towards the wild and mountainous 
country, where they thought it likely some part of 
the fugitives might draw together, for the sake 
either of making defence or of obtaining terms. 
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indicated that their owners were fugitive insurgents 
in their own circumstances. 

" This meeting bodes luck," said Cuddie ; '* and 
they hae walth o' beef, that 's ae thing certain, for 
here 's a raw hide that has been about the hurdies 
o* a stot not half an hour syne, — it 's warm yet" 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned 
again to the house, and, announcing themselves as 
men in the same predicament with the inmates, 
clamoured loudly for admittance. 

" Whoever ye be," answered a stem voice from 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, " dis- 
turb not those who mourn for the desolation and 
captivity of the land, and search out the causes of 
wrath and of defection, that the stumbling-blocks 
may be removed over which we have stumbled." 

" They are wild Western Whigs," said Cuddie, in 
a whisper to his master, " I ken by their language. 
Fiend hae me, if I like to venture on them ! " 

Morton, however, again called to the party with- 
in, and insisted on admittance ; but finding his en- 
treaties still disregarded, he opened one of the 
lower windows, and pushing asunder the shutters, 
which were but slightly secured, stepped into the 
large kitchen from which the voice had issued. 
Cuddie followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, 
as he put his head within the window, "That he 
hoped there was nae scalding brose on the fire ; " 
and master and servant both found themselves in 
the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were prepar- 
ing, and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the 
fire-light, Morton had no difficulty in recognizing 
several of those zealots who had most distinguished 
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themselves by their intempeTate opposition to all 
moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
tor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, and the ma- 
niac Habakkuk Mncklewrath. The Cameronians 
neither stirred tongue nor hand to welcome their 
brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the low murmured exercise of Macbriar, as he 
prayed that the Almighty would lift up his hand 
from his people, and not make an end in the day of 
his anger. That they were conscious of the pres- 
ence of the intruders only appeared from the sullen 
and indignant glances which they shot at them, 
from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
had unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreat- 
ing ; but on turning his head, observed with some 
alarm that two strong men had silently placed 
themselves beside the window through which they 
had entered. One of these ominous sentinels whis- 
pered to Cuddie, "Son of that precious woman, 
Mause Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther with 
this child of treachery and perdition. Pass on thy 
way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is be- 
hind thee." 

With this he pointed to the window, out of 
which Cuddie jumped without hesitation ; for the 
intimation he had received plainly implied the per- 
sonal danger he would otherwise incur. 

" Winnocks are no luekv wi' me," was his first 
reflection when he was in the open air ; his next 
was upon the probable fate of his master. " They 11 
kill him, the murdering loons, and think they 're 
doing a gude turn ! but I 'se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o* our ain 
folk to bring help in time of needcessity." 
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So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and 
taking the best horse he could find instead of his 
own tired animal, he galloped off in the direction 
he proposed. 

The noise of his horse's tread alarmed for an in- 
stant the devotion of the fanatics. As it died in 
the distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a 
conclusion, and his audience raised themselves from 
the stooping posture, and louring downward look 
with which they had listened to it, and all fixed 
their eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

" You bend strange countenances on me, gentle- 
men," said he, addressing them. " I am totally 
ignorant in what manner I can have deserved 
them." 

"Out upon thee! out upon thee!" exclaimed 
Mucklewrath, starting up. "The word that thou 
hast spurned shall become a rock to crush and to 
bruise thee ; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side ; we have prayed and 
wrestled and petitioned for an oflfering to atone the 
sins of the congregation, and lo ! the very head of 
the offence is delivered into our hand. He hath 
burst in like a thief through the window ; he is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be 
a drink-offering to redeem vengeance from the 
Church, and the place shall from hencefortli be 
called Jehovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice is provided. 
Up, then, and bind the victim with cords to the 
horns of the altar!" 

There was a movement among the party ; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in- 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into 
their company. He was armed only with his sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
VOL. II. — 10 
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sert the good faith which he had displayed in the 
treaty with Monmouth, and the active pait he had 
borne in the subsequent action. 

" I may not, gentlemen/' he said, " be fully able 
to go the lengths you desire, in assigning to those 
of my own religion the means of tyrannizing over 
others ; but none shall go farther in asserting our 
own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver that 
had others been of my mind in council, or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this even- 
ing, instead of being a defeated and discordant rem- 
nant, have sheathed our weapons in an useful and 
honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly 
after a decisive victorv." 

" He hath spoken the word," said one of the as- 
sembly, "he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking 
and Erastianism ; let him die the death ! " 

" Peace yet again," said Macbriar, " for I will try 
him further. — Was it not by thy means that the 
malignant Evandale twice escaped from death and 
captivity? Was it not through thee that Miles 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were saved 
from the edge of the sword ? " 

" I am proud to say that you have spoken the 
truth in both instances," replied Morton. 

" Lo ! you see," said Macbriar, " again hath his 
mouth spoken it. — And didst thou not do this for 
the sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn 
of prelacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy's trap 
is baited ? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 
of Edith Bellenden?" 

You are incapable," answered Morton, boldly, 

of appreciating my feelings towards that young 
lady ; but all that I have done I would have done 
had she never existed." 
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" Thou art a hnnly rebel to the trutli," eaid an- 
other dark-broved man ; "and didst thou not bo act 
that, by conreying away the aged woman, Margaiet 
Bellendeii, and her granddaagbter, thou mightest 
thwart the wise aud godly project of John Balfoar 
of Buriey for bringing forth to battle Basil Olifant. 
who had agreed to take the field if he were insured 
possession of these women's worldly endowments 7° 

" I never heard of such a acheme," said Morton, 
"and therefore I conld not thwart it. But does 
yonr religion permit you to take such uncreditable 
and immoral modes of recruiting ? " 

"Peace," said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted; 
"it is nut f'T thee to instruct tender professors, or 
to i.'on(»tnie Cuvonnnt obligation.*. For the rest, 
yon Iiave acknowledged i-nough of sin and sorrow- 
ful defoction to draw down dofent on a host, were 
it as nnuienniR a,s the sands on the sea-sliore. And 
it is our judgment that we are not free to let vow 
j«5s from lis safe and in life, since Providence hath 
given you into our hands at the moment that we 
praycil with gotily Joshua, saying. ''SVliat shall we 
say when Israel turneth their hacks before their 
enemies ? Then camest thou, delivered to ns as it 
were by lot. that thou mightest sustain the punish- 
ment of one that hath wrought folly in Israel. 
Tliererore. mark my wonls. This is the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy 
blood upon this day ; but when the twelfth hour 
shall strike, it is a token that thy time on earth 
hath nm ' Wierefore improve thy span, for it 
llitteth fast away. — Seize on the prisoner, brethren, 
ami take bis weapon." 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
BO suddenly executed by those of the party who 
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had gradually closed behind and around Morton, 
that he was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse- 
girth passed round his arms, before he could offer 
any effectual resistance. When this was accom- 
plished, a dead and stem silence took place. The 
fanatics ranged themselves around a large oaken 
table, placing Morton amongst them bound and 
helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his knell. Food was 
placed before them, of which they offered their in- 
tended victim a share ; but, it will readily be be- 
lieved, he had little appetite. When this was 
removed, the party resumed their devotions. Mac- 
briar, whose fierce zeal did not perhaps exclude 
some feelings of doubt and compunction, began to 
expostulate in prayer, as if to wring from the Deity 
a signal that the bloody sacrifice they proposed was 
an acceptable service. The eyes and ears of his 
Iiearers were anxiously strained, as if to gain some 
sight or sound which might be converted or wrested 
into a type of approbation, and ever and anon dark 
looks were turned on the dial-plate of the timepiece, 
to watch its progress towards the moment of 
execution. 

Morton's eye frequently took the same course, 
with the sad reflection that there appeared no possi- 
bility of his life being expanded beyond the narrow 
segment which the index had yet to travel on the 
circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. Faith in 
his religion, with a constant imyielding principle of 
honour, and the sense of conscious innocence, 
enabled him to pass through this dreadful interval 
with less agitation than he himself could have 
expected, had the situation been prophesied to him. 
Yet there was a want of that eager and animating 
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ziK^n iwIe-^T'-i-i i:iil 3rr.o;«^ srslotf, whose hanl- 
fiitft iriHTj TT-irt !t.i.tt i. se l*ci, ai>t merelr with 
jxiLAiTiai;-. }n: txj. =ix=LTii. a{<i>n hU execution ; 
vxJ.'.tL: t ±TK!i<L :. $c*Ak 1 kisdhr word, or gi\'e a 
j.t.i tiiiK; J 57ai,^«5aT ;c T^.'^on^iueat ; awaititii; 
■:^ -iiA <-w.ci hi^sCUfz-L u siiT fcim tivpt out of the 
«;L~:>:iLri iZTbiiiillj. tmL if h w^re 1-t &tnwbKadths, 
aa: .■ ■tOr.^Lirt'i z-: l~~k -hi l-iitemess of death 
■It-; ': ~ -T- ■- — .'. > 1. ■s.i.-Tr z'l-M his reeliufis 
■«■-:■; I^- .-.i-^isr-i :lin t'-:T i-.-.l l-eeii on any 
{ ':::_t: •.■.;.?. c ^ .Ui^tt H:~ ■.icstjiietl execu- 
i.-'i-rT-. Ai Ir .-.-iT-i ir:i-.: :;-.rLi. seemed to alter 
lii-ir :' r:_* - '. :% .iirv:* li'iT ?:•;-, ;r^« in a feverisli 
i\j'-iiiu: ::.r:: r_ .:t* ":^-:i::i-: lir^fr. a:nl iheir f.iit;* 
iiiiir"; -lijl-r-rl; .-.ui :■* i- rx.iZr-iii^x-^hiAUoayK- 
it'iitiiiiat^d '■■Vrr I'i.r r-y:i'--,i-.< wLi.i. L:> cyrs receiveil, 
lie r-',iil.l ijave ;;. -^'.: Li:r.s^'.: i-.;rruii.Wil rather 
liy ii Ih'iiid of d^moL.* :r.,ir: ■. t l.u::;.v:i !i-iugs; the 
wiillx s<-i:iiied i-- iir>: w:;;i i!«i. and the light 
tiih i.r tin; (■l<«.k thnKe-i -ii hi* ear with sucli 
h'liil, jitiiiiftil distinctutrss. as iii-a.h s.'KiuI woivtlic 
1 i, of ii liiHlkiii iiitli'-le.l .-ii the turve.'f the iiakiHl 

II \\ii:i witli jHiiii tliiU liL- iVIt liis mind waveriiiir, 
hIiiIo >iii Ihi; tiriiik lietweeii this; ami the futiiri' 
H.>iM Hi- iiiii.U- a strong cHVirt tooouii'.'Sf himself 
i'> itiMoiioiiiil i:\emses, and uiieitual, diirin<; that 
l> >>iliil Hliifi' iif iiatun?, t" armnge liis own thoughts 
mio ■iiitahlo t'xpressions, he had, instiuclively, w- 
1 mo .1' til thi' XK^Litiuii for tleliverance and for eom- 
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posure of spirit which is to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England Mac- 
briar, whose family were of that persuasion, instantly 
recognised the words, which the unfortunate pris- 
oner pronounced half aloud. 

" There lacked but this," he said, his pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, " to root out my carnal 
reluctance to see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist, 
who has sought the camp under the disguise of an 
Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be on 
his head, the deceiver ! Let him go down to Tophet 
with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls a prayer- 
book, in his right hand 1 *' 

" I take up my song against him ! " exclaimed the 
maniac. "As the sun went back on the dial ten 
degrees for intimating the recovery of holy Heze- 
kiah, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked 
may be taken away from among the people, and the 
Covenant established in its purity." 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting 
the index forward ; and several of the party began 
to make ready tlieir slaughter-weapons for imme- 
diate execution, when Mucklewrath's hand was 
arrested by one of his companions. 

" Hist ! " he said ; " I hear a distant noise." 

** It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles," 
said one. 

" It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,*' 
said another. 

" It is the galloping of horse," said Morton to him- 
self, his sense of hearing rendered acute by the 
dreadful situation in which he stood ; " God grant 
they may come as my deliverers ! " 




Ibe l^tft w«e scnck <ki«B, but the iahkns 

f^Mte at thi? fir>> ("naMrd tb«n to cimtTDiie the fnr. 
Sereral pUtol shots were fired ; the Whig who stood 
next to Morton received a shot *s he ir«s rising, 
Anmbk'l against the prisoner, whom he bore down 
with hi^ weijiht, and lav stretched above him , a 
dying man. Thi^ accident probablr saved Morton 
from the damage he might otherwise have received 
in no clfjse a stmfrgle, where fire-arms were dis- 
chai^ed and sword-blows given for upwards of five 
minutes. 

" Ih the prisoner safe?" exclaimed the well-known 
voice of Claverhonse. " Look about for him, and 
des[)fltch the Whig dog who is groaning there," 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded tnan were silenced by a thrust with a 
rapier, and Morton, disencumbered of his weight, was 
•pceilily raised and in the arms of the faithful 
Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that 
tho blood with which his master was covered had 
not flowed from his own veins. A whisper in Mor- 
ton'w uar, while his trusty follower relieved him from 
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his bonds, explained the secret of the very timely 
appearance of the soldiers. 

*' I fell into Claverhouse's party when I was seek- 
ing for some o* our ain folk to help ye out o* the 
hands of the Whigs ; sae being atween the deil and 
the deep sea, I e'en thought it best to bring him on 
wi' me, for he'll be wearied wi' felling folk the 
night, and the mom 's a new day, and Lord Evan- 
dale awes ye a day in ha'arst ; and Monmouth gies 
quarter, the dragoons tell me, for the asking. Sae 
hand up your heart, an* I*se warrant we'll do a' 
weel eneugh yet." ^ 

1 Note IV. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Sond, Mttnd tbe clarion, fiU thefifel 
To all the senswd world procUum, 

One rrowded hour of glorions life 
U worth an age withoot a name. 

AxoxTMOua. 

When the desperate affray had ceased, Claverhouse 
commanded his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, 
to ivfiesh themselves aud their horses, and prepare 
for passing the night at the farm-house, and for 
marching early in the ensuing morning. He then 
tunied his attention to Morton; and there was 
jH^liteness, and even kindness, in the manner in 
which he addressed him: — 

** You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides. Mr. Morton, if you had honoured my counsel 
vesterdav morning with some attention : but I re- 
spect your motives. You are a prisoner-of-war at 
the disiH>sal of the king and council, but you shall 
be treated with no incivility ; and I will be satis- 
fied with your parole that you will not attempt an 
escaix*.'* 

When Morton had j^assed his word to that effect, 
Claverhouse bowed civilly, and. turning away from 
him, called for his sergeant-major. 

" How many prisoners, Halliday, and how manv 
killed?" 

*' Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down in 
the court, and one in the garden, — six in all; four 
prisoners." 
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"Armed or unarmed?" said Claverhouse. 

" Three of them armed to the teeth," answered 
Halliday; "one without arms, — he seems to be a 
preacher." 

"Ay, the trumpeter to the long-eared rout, I 
suppose," replied Claverhouse, glancing slightly 
round upon his victims; "I will talk with him 
to-morrow. Take the other three down to the 
yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and 
d'ye hear, make a memorandum in the orderly 
book of three rebels taken in arms and shot, with 
the date and name of the place, — Drumshiniiel, I 
think they call it. Look after the preacher till to- 
morrow ; as he was not armed, he must undergo a 
short examination. Or better, perhaps, take him 
before the Privy Council; I think they should 
relieve me of a share of this disgusting drudgery. 
Let Mr. Morton be civilly used, and see that the 
men look well after their horses ; and let my groom 
wash Wildblood's shoulder with some vinegar, — 
the saddle has touched him a little." 

All these various orders — for life and death, 
the securing of his prisoners, and the washing his 
charger's shoulder — were given in the same un- 
moved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimated that the speaker considered one 
direction as of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the will- 
ing agents of a bloody execution, were now them- 
selves to undergo it. They seemed prepared alike 
for either extremity, nor did any of them show the 
least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained them in tliat dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and in 
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silence, excepting that one of them, as he left the 
apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the face, and 
pronounced, with a stem and steady Yoioe, ** Mis- 
chief shall haunt the violent mai)!'' to which 
Grahame only answered hy a smile 'of contempt 

Thev had no sooner left the room than Claver- 
house applied himself to some food, which one or 
two of his party had hastily provided, and invited 
Morton to follow his example, observing, it had 
been a busy day for them both. Morton declined 
eating; for the sudden change of circumstances — . 
the transition from the verge of the grave to a 
prospect of life — had occasioned a dizzy revulsion 
in his whole svstem. But the same confused sen- 
^tion was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he 
expressed his wish to drink. 

"I will pledge you, with all my heart," said 
Claverhouse ; " for here is a black jack full of ale ; 
and gixxl it must W. if there l>e good in the country, 
for the Whiijs never miss to find it out. — Mv ser- 
vice to you, Mr. Morton," he said, filling one horn of 
ale for himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

ilortoii raised it to his head, and was just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
inter\-al, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set 
down the untasted cup. 

" You are but young in these matters, Mr. Mor- 
ton," said Claverhouse, after he had very com- 
posedly finished his draught; "and I do not think 
the worse of you as a young soldier for appearing 
to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity 
reconcile men to everything." 



I 
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" I trust," said Morton, " they will never reconcile 
me to such scenes as these." 

" You would hardly believe," said Claverhouse, in 
reply, " that, in the beginning of my military career, 
I had as much aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever 
man felt, — it seemed to me to be wrung from my 
own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those Whig 
fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup of it 
every morning before I breakfast. ^ But in truth, 
Mr. Morton, why should we care so much for death, 
light upon us or around us lyhenever it may ? Men 
die daily, — not a bell tolls the hour but it is the 
death-note of some one or other ; and why hesitate 
to shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious 
care to prolong our own ? It is all a lottery. When 
the hour of midnight came, you were to die : it has 
struck ; you are alive and safe, and the lot has fallen 
on those fellows who were to murder you. It is not 
the expiring pang that is worth thinking of in an 
event that must happen one day, and may befall us 
on any given moment, — it is the memory which 
the soldier leaves behind him, like the long train 
of light that follows the sunken sun, (c) — that is 
all which is worth caring for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I 
think of death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth think- 
ing of, it is in the hope of pressing one day some 
well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying 
with the shout of victory in my ear: that would 
be worth dying for, — and more, it would be worth 
having lived for ! " 

1 The Author is uncertain whether this was ever said of Claver- 
hoiue. Bat it was cnrrentlj reported of Sir Robert (irierson of 
Lagg, another of the persecutors, that a cup of wine placed in his 
hand turned to clotted blood. 
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At the moment when Grahame delivered these 
sentiments, his eye glancing with the martial 
enthusiasm which formed such a prominent feature 
in his character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 
out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright be- 
fore him, and presented the wild person and hideous 
features of the maniac so often mentioned. His face, 
where it was not coveied with blood-streaks, was 
ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on him. 
He bent upon Claverhouse eyes in which the giey 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild- 
ness of ejaculation, ** Wilt thou trust in thy bow 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood? 
Wilt thou glorj' in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, 
and in thy miglit ? And shall not the Lord judge 
thee ? — Behold, the princes for whom thou hast 
sold thy soul to the destroyer shall be removed 
from their place, and banLshed to other lands, and 
their names shall be a desolation and an astonishment 
and a hissing and a curse. And thou, who hast par- 
taken of tlie wine-cup of fur}% and hast been drunken 
and mad because thereof, the wish of thy heart shall 
be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own 
pride shall destroy thee. I summon thee, John 
Grahame, to appear before the tribunal of God to 
answer for this innocent blood, and the seas besides 
which thou hast shed." 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, 
and held it up to heaven as he uttered these words, 
which he spoke very loud, and then added more 
faintly, "How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints !" 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards 
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without an attempt to save himself, aud was a 
dead man ere his head touched the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary 
scene, and the prophesy of the dying man, which 
tallied so strangely with the wish which Claver- 
house had just expressed ; and he often thought of 
it afterwards, when that wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in the 
apartment, hardened as they were, and accustomed 
to such scenes, showed great consternation at the 
sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instance of Mucklewrath's appearance, he 
had j)ut his hand to his pistol ; but on seeing the 
situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately 
withdrew it, and listened with great composure to 
his dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an un- 
concerned tone of voice, "How came the fellow 
here ? — Speak, you staring fool ! " he added, ad- 
dressing the nearest dragoon, "unless you would 
have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a 
dying man." 

The dragoon crossed himself, aud replied, with a 
faltering voice, " That the dead fellow had escaped 
their notice when they removed the other bodies, 
as he chanced to have fallen where a cloak or two 
had been flung aside and covered him." 

" Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, 
and see that he does not bite you, to put an old 
proverb to shame. — This is a new incident, Mr. ^lor- 
ton, that dead men should rise and push us from 
our stools. I must see that my blackguards grind 
their swords sharper; they used not to do their 
work so slovenly. But we have had a busy day ; 
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y are tared, and their Lladea lilunt<?d with their 
ody work; and I suppose you, Mr. Morton, as 
vll as I, are well disposed for a few hours' repose." 
So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle wliicli 
soldier had placed ready, sainted Morton courte- 
isly, and walked to the npartnient which hnd 
en prepared for him. 

Morton was also accominudated, ityr the evening. 

Ii a iteparate room. Being left alone, hi:^ first 

■cupation wa.** the returning thanks to Heaven for 

deeming him from danger, even through the in- 

nimentality of those wlio seemed hi.'^ most dnu- 

BTOUS enemies; he also prayed sincerely for the 

iiivine assistance in guiding his course thnragh 

times which held out so many dangers and so 

many errors. And having thus poured out his 

spirit in prayer before the Great Being who gave it. 

he betook himself to the repose which he so much 

required. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged, — a terrible show I 

Beggar^s Opera, 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agi- 
tation and embarrassment of the preceding day 
that Morton hardly knew where he was when it 
was broken by the tramp of horses, the hoarse voice 
of men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blow- 
ing the i^veill^. The sergeant-major immediately 
afterwards came to summon him, which he did in 
a very respectful manner, saying the general (for 
Claverhouse now held that rank) hoped for the 
pleasure of his company upon the road. In some 
situations an intimation is a command, and Mor- 
ton considered that the present occasion was 
one of these. He waited upon Claverhouse as 
speedily as he could, found his own horse saddled 
for his use, and Cuddie in attendance. Both were 
deprived of their fire-arms, though they seemed, 
otherwise, rather to make part of the troop than of 
the prisoners ; and Morton was permitted to retain 
his sword, the wearing which was, in those days, 
the distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Claver- 
house seemed also to take pleasure in riding beside 
him, in conversing with him, and in confounding 
his ideas when he attempted to appreciate his real 
character. The gentleness and urbanity of that 
officer's general manners, the high and chivalrous 

TOL. II. — II 
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imcnts of miliutry devotion which he occasiou- 

expressed, his deep nud accurate insight into 

liuiuiin bosom, demanded at ouctr the appro- 

luon and the wonder of those who conversed witli 

m ; while, on the other hand, his cold indiffer- 

ce to military violence and cruelty sceined alhv 

ther inconsistent with the social, and even 

mirable qualities which he displayed. Morton 

a\d not help, in his heart, coutrasting him ftnth 

alftjur of Burley; and so detsply did the idea im- 

«ss him that lie dropped a hint of it as they rode 

lather at some distance frtjm tlie troop. 

■' You are riyht,'" said Clavevhonse, with a smile; 

" you are very riglit, — we are both fanatics ; but 

there is some distinction between the fanaticism of 

honour and that of dark and sullen superstition." 

" Yet you both shed blood without mercy or re- 
morse," said Morton, who could not suppress liis 
feelbigs. 

"Surely," said Claverhouse, with the same com- 
posure; " but of wliat kind ? There is a difference, 
I trust, between the blood of learned and reverend 
prelates and scliolars, of gallant soldiers and noble 
gentlemen, and the red puddle that stagnates in 
the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained 
demagogues, and sullen boors, — some distinction, 
in short, between spilling a flask of generous wine, 
and dashing down a can full of base muddy ale ? " 

" Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen- 
sion," repUed Morton. " God gives every spark of 
life, — that of the peasant as well as of the prince ; 
and those who destroy iiis work recklessly or cause- 
lessly, must answer in either case. What right, for 
example, have I to General Gtahame's protection 
now, more than when I first met him ?" 
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"And narrowly escaped the consequences, you 
would say ? " answered Claverhouse, — " why, I will 
answer you frankly. Then I thought I had to do 
with the son of an old Eoundheaded rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird ; now I know 
your points better, and there is that about you 
which I respect in an enemy as much as I like in 
a friend. I have learned a good deal concerning 
you since our first meeting, and I trust that you 
have found that my construction of the information 
has not been imfavourable to you." 

" But yet — " said Morton. 

" But yet," interrupted Grahame, taking up the 
word, " you would say you were the same when I 
first met you that you are now ? True ; but then, 
how could I know that ? — though, by the by, even 
my reluctance to suspend your execution may 
show you how high your abilities stood in my 
estimation." 

" Do you expect, General," said Morton, " that I 
ought to be particularly grateful for such a mark 
of your esteem ? " 

" Poh ! poh ! you are critical," returned Claver- 
house. •* I tell you I thought you a different sort 
of person. Did you ever read Froissart ? " 

" No," was Morton's answer. 

" I have half a mind," said Claverhouse, " to con- 
trive you should have six months' imprisonment, in 
order to procure you that pleasure. His chapters 
inspire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry 
itself. And the noble canon, with what true chi- 
valrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions 
of sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
knight, of whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was his loyalty to his king, pure faith to his reli- 





t knraidi his PDemT, imd fidelity tu 
Vtiitf how he will mount 
mmm tiU fcS «f Back « penl of knighthood, be it 
^ the mim he taiffpa to hroar, or on the other. 
'Bm, tialy. tm ■■mwit, fran the fac« of the euth 
tmmm fev handradi of riDain rhorls. wlio gre bom 
ii il, tfae higfa-bom and inqaisitive his- 
" ■ Iktk BjTnpathy. — as Uttle, or 
K Jafca Gnhame of CUverhonse." 
» idoBghiiiaii io your possessiaD, 
raid Morton, "in despite 
of the eontUDft in which yoa h<jld a profession 
wikkb sciatt philosophers have considered ns useful 
as that of a soldier, I wonld hnmblj reqaeet yoni 
fiivDor." 

" Yoa mean," said Claverhonse, looking at a me- 
mctandom-book, "one Hatherick — Hedderick — oi 
— or — Headrigg. Ay, Cathbert, or Cuddie Head- 
rigg, — here I have him. Oh, never fear him, if he 
will be bat trscUble. The ladies of TilUetndleiD 
made interest with me ou his accoant some time 
ago. He is to marry their, waiting-maid, I think 
He will be allowed to shp off easy, nnless his obsti- 
nacy spoils his good fortune." 

" He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe," 
said Morton. 

"Tis the better for him," said Claverhonse. "But 
besides, although the fellow had more to answer for 
I should stand his friend, for the sake of the blun- 
dering gallantry which threw him into the midst ol 
our ranks last night, when seeking assistance foi 
you. I never desert any man who trusts me witf 
such implicit confidence. But, to deal sincerel} 
with you, he has been long in our eye. — Here, Hal 
liday ; bring me up the black book." 
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The sergeant, having committed to his com- 
mander this ominous record of the disaffected, which 
was arranged in alphabetical order, Claverhouse 
turning over the leaves as he rode on, began to read 
names as they occurred : — 

" Gumblegumption, a minister, aged fifty, indulged, 
close, sly, and so forth — Pooh I pooh ! He — He 
— I have him here, — Heathercat; outlawed — a 
preacher — a zealous Cameronian — keeps a con- 
venticle among the Campsie hills — Tush ! — Oh, 
here is Headrigg — Cuthbert ; his mother a bitter 
Puritan, — himself a simple fellow; like to be for- 
ward in action, but of no genius for plots ; more for 
the hand than the head, and might be drawn to the 
right side, but for his attachment to — " Here Clav- 
erhouse looked at Morton, and then shut the book 
and changed his tone. ''Faithful and true are 
words never thrown away upon me, Mr. Morton. 
You may depend on the young man's safety." 

"Does it not revolt a mind like yours," said 
Morton, "to follow a system which is to be sup- 
ported by such minute inquiries after obscure 
individuals?" 

" You do not suppose we take the trouble ? " said 
the general, haughtily. " The curates, for their own 
Bakes, willingly collect all these materials for their 
own regulation in each parish ; they know best the 
black sheep of the flock. I have had your picture 
for three years." 

"Indeed?" replied Morton. "Will you favour 
me by imparting it ? *• 

"Willingly," said Claverhouse; "it can signify 
little, for you cannot avenge yourself on the 
curate, as you will probably leave Scotland for 
some time." 
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IK y fa a in ui uuiiSer^nt Ume. Morton 

•mdHOBV ritiukler At bearing ironis vriiich 

k bMUteou tola Ida aatire land; but 

■■■VM^ OBTeshoase pioc«eded to read: 

'*— ~ an at SStts SCortaa. colonel of 

(A* StaObit PKdmmeat, nephew sad ap- 

v- of HbBib qoE Idnwood ; impeifecUr 

" "; (H^omi his yem; esx&\- 

; (u form? of reli- 

e Ut the Presbvterian ; has 

trnm: . '.mra- 

«n»r .1 (<A- 

b)w«i bv du! jDath of his own age ; modest, quiet, 
inti anasBuming in nuumer, bat in bis heart pecu- 
liiiriT bold ind intractable. He is — ' Here fol- 
low du«e red crosses. Hr. Morton, which signi^ 
tziplj titn^ivcoas. Yoa ^ee how important a person 
▼ua ue. — Bat what does this fellow want 7 " 

A hor^eiiLin. rode ap as he spoke, and gave a let- 
ter. CliTiirhoase gUnced it over, laughed scorn- 
foUy. bode him tell his master to send his prisoners 
to Edinboigh. for there was no answer, and, as the 
mux tamed bock, said contemptaously to Morton : 
" Here is an ally of yoais deserted &om you, or 
lather, I should say. an ally of your good friend 
Barley. Hear how he sets forth: 'Dear Sir' (I 
wonder when we were such intimates), ' may it 
please yoor Excellency to accept my humble con- 
gratulations on the rictoiy ' — hum, hum — ' blessed 
his Majesty's army. I pray you to understand I 
have my people under arms to take and intercept 
all fugitives, and have already several prisoners,' 
and so forth. Subscribed, Basil Olifant. You know 
the fellow by name, I suppose ? " 
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"A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden," re- 
plied Morton, " is he not ? " 

"Ay," replied Grahame, "and heir-male of her 
father's family, though a distant one, and moreover 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an 
unworthy one; but above all, a devoted admirer 
of the estate of Tillietudlem and all thereunto 
belonging." 

" He takes an ill mode of recommending himself," 
said Morton, suppressing his feelings, "to the 
family at Tillietudlem, by corresponding with our 
unhappy party." 

" Oh, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with 
any man ! " replied Claverhouse. " He was dis- 
pleased with the Government because they would 
not overturn in his favour a settlement of the late 
Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his 
own estate to his own daughter ; he was displeased 
with Lady Margaret because she avowed no desire 
for his alliance, and with the pretty Edith because 
she did not like his tall, ungainly person. So he 
held a close correspondence with Burley, and raised 
his followers with the purpose of helping him, pro- 
viding always he needed no help, that is, if you had 
beat us yesterday. And now the rascal pretends he 
was all the while proposing the king's service, and, 
for aught I know, the council will receive his pretext 
for current coin, for he knows how to make friends 
among them, — and a dozen scores of poor vaga- 
bond fanatics will be shot or hanged, while this 
cunning scoundrel lies hid under the double cloak 
of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of hypocrisy." 

With conversation on this and other matters they 
beguiled the way, Claverhouse all the while speaking 
with great frankness to Morton, and treating him 
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r&xber S5 i friend and companion than as a prisoner; 
se* ihi:. however uncertain of his fate, the hours he 
pass^i in the company of this remarkable man were 
j^.-^ =:::ch lightened by the varied play of his imagi* 
ziaurn. and the depth of his knowledge of human 
a&iTire. i2iat since the period of his becoming a pris- 
oeer ci war. which relieved him at once from the 
cii>?$ oi his doubtful and dangerous station among 
ibe in<u?^ents, and from the consequences of their 
s%5T<:::'>a« resentment, his hours flowed on less 
anx::-u5}y than at any time since his having com- 
aen^fd actor in public life. He was now, with 
:>r$pec: to his fortune, like a rider who has flung his 
rrinf n :r.^ hrrse's neck, and, while he abandoned 
r/.n-r': :• vir.'.r^stanoe?. was at least relieved 
:r :- ::.-: :.-.fk -.f ?.t:v:ii}'t:nLr to direct them. In 
::.:> -_ ••: r.v • •.:r.:vved on. tlie nunilKT of his com- 
T«;.r.. '.- 'r.r.z : . !.:i-UA!lv aii^'niented bv detached 
".i.-.r..:^ : :. r>:* wV..- came in fn^m every quarter of 
::.: : .::::t7'. 'ir:::^::::^ with them, for the most part, 
::.-. v."::r:"r.A:e •.►■rs«^n< who had fallen into their 
vv wvT A: l-r.;::h :::ev aiTroaoht-d Edinburgh. 

• Ov.r :.v.r.::'." >.\: J Claverhouse. ** bt^ing resolved, 
I >-.:v:v:f^. :; irsvlfy by their present exultation the 
•:\:.v.: j: :h-ir f r::irr lerrT. have decreed a kind of 
trlv.v..: r..*.l vv.try : ■ ;:> vict-rs and our captives; but 
i> 1 ,-..:: : v.ite .ivvr^-ve the taste of it, I am willing 
: .-.v;:.; :.-.y ow:: u\n in the show, and, at the same 
::u:t. :. n.'.v: v. v. fr-m vour?." 

>; >5.v::'.^. he r-^ve up the command of the forces 
t: Allan r.: w ;; ::vutenant-colonelV and, turning his 
r. Tje ::::o a by-lane. r.Kle into the city privately. 
.■.,\v:nvanitsl Vv Monon and two or three servants. 
\V".:r:i ClAverhouse arrived at the quarters which he 
usually ocvupieii in the Canongate, he assigned to 
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his prisoner a small spanauoic 

that his parole oonfined lint ^ x iir '^ 

After aboat a qvazttr it sl 'nine mtsu: hl ^uixarT 
musing on the saaagt iWwtir.iittjg ic Ins iisfe Im 
the attention ol lI^gniiiL vis fammimefi 
window b J a greas s>:k fx 'sut 
Trumpets, drums, and CHZ^imnis 'smxsssuuA jl 
noise with the shosss si & xoienii» aanuft. sut 
apprised him that the v.jikL sa-rLjrj -srr: laaane JL 
the triumphal atdcnk W7,yn CLftmsaiifiaR: iat ii£a-^ 
tioned. The mag2stia:«s «f ^e 'JC7 icaoitert iv' 
their guard of halberis. 2ad luss. zja ^xii^m -ma. 
their welcome as the gut -;d 1^ ucf loit mnr j 
ceded them as a part ri ihit jcyxaKoiL, ZTnt 
object was two heads uxut tum, jskusk mil i^izi:^ 
each bloody head weze ^arrtHJ 'i^ looiia ic -ui^ iij>- 
membered sufEoers. wiiiiz. w»r. 'i*r -loi^ irtati 
mockery of those wlu> \Kvt isit^m \txsL unenKm^fi 
towards each other, a» if 13. loe tcixiiift \i -^^nine;^ 
tion or prayer. Thai& tii»tT ir.CQi** vtuirnwt "ii 
two preachers who had fiZiSL is i>:c^-v^!I r^iit^F^: 
After them can^ a otn j»ii 17 'jlj^ -^ti^^jirjuu^rt 
assistant^ in which w^sie iLfli!iiii lLi*«r,r:a7 isu: vuer 
two prisoners wlu> secssi^^ cj ic^ hou^ :r;i*«urja. 
They were bareheaded azLii kt-.^-j 'xjivut 7^* 
looked around them visL :i& t^ s:iit^ \c vuiui-^a 
than dismay, and a;^«ax»d i^ ii', s>3»>w? jur.^r^il 
either by tli« fate ctf their ciyiTiirvjm ^-^ wiuv^ ^aa 
bloody evidences were can»i '%&?* iuKo, -,r r.7 
dread of their own aj^rofc^iiii- 4ai**i^rij',»i. -»'ix;u 
these preliminaries so pladnlj c^iac*^ 

Behind these prisoners, thas Litui 1^ V/ ^.vi>. 
infamy and derision, came a Vxh- rj «u^;eK, ?;»»{ jt^r- 
ing their broadswords, and O^ *iu<^ v>ie t^^r^^. 
with acclamations, which wer% «i»-wer^ I7 t^i^ 
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.umultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, whu, 
I ever)' considerable toivu, are too happy in being 
rmitted to huzza for anything whatever which 
^bIIs them together. In the rear of these troopets 
yume the main, body of tlie prisoners, at the head of 
whom were some of their leaders, who were treatfd 
with every circumstance of inventive mockery and 
tsult Several were placed on horseback with theii 
aces to the animal's tail ; others were chained to loi^ 
>ars of iron, which they were obliged to support in 
*-,heir hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain when 
javelling to the port where they are to be put on 
shipboard. Tlie Iieads of others who had fallen 
were borne in triumph before the survivors, some on 
pikes and halberds, some in sacks bearing the names 
of the slaughtered persons labelled on the outside. 
Such were the objects who headed the ghastly 
procession, wlio seemed as effectually doomed to 
death as if they wore the sanbenitos of the con- 
demned heretics in an auto-da-fe.''- 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their misfortunes a sense of confidence in the cause 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about to 
give a still more bloody testimony ; others seemed 
pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own 
minds their prudence in espousing a cause which 
Providence seemed to have disowned, and looking 
about for some avenue through which they might 

> Daiid Hackstou of Kuthillet. nhu ytaa wuundeil and made 
prisoner in tlie skirmish o( Air'a Mom, in wbich the celebrated 
Cameron (eU, was, on enteriug Ediuburgb, " by order of the Coiucil, 
receired bj the magiBtratea at the Watergate, and set od a hone's 
bare back with hie face to the tail, and the other three laid on a 
goad of iron and carried up the street, Mr, Cameron's head being 
on B halberd before them." {d) 
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escape from the consequences of their rashness. 
Others there were who seemed incapable of forming 
an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining either 
hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foaming with 
thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like over-driven 
oxen, lost to everything but their present sense 
of wretchedness, and without having any distinct 
idea whether they were led to the shambles or 
to the pasture. These unfortunate men were guarded 
on each hand by troopers, and behind them came the 
main body of the cavalry, whose military music 
resounded back from the high houses on each side 
of the street, and mingled with their own songs of 
jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick wliile he gazed on 
the dismal spectacle, and recognised in the bloody 
heads, and still more miserable and agonised features 
of the living sufferers, faces which had been familiar 
to him during the brief insurrection. He sunk down 
in a chair in a bewildered and stupefied state, from 
which he was awakened by the voice of Cuddle. 

" Lord forgie us, sir ! " said the poor fellow, his 
teeth chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair 
erect like boar's bristles, and his face as pale as that 
of a corpse, — " Lord forgie us, sir ! we maun in- 
stantly gang before the Council! Lord, what 
made them send for a puir bodie like me, sae mony 
braw lords and gentles ! — And there *s my mither 
come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to see to gar 
me testify, as she ca's it, that is to say, confess and 
be hanged ; but deil tak me if they mak sic a guse 
o' Cuddie, if I can do better. But here 's Claver- 
house himsell, — the Lord preserve and forgie us, I 
say anes mair ! " 
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" You most immeiliately attend the Council, Mr. 
'>rton." said Claverhoose, who entered while Cud- 
spoke, "and your servant must go with you. 
loa need be under no apprehension for the con- 
iquences to yourself ]iersonaIIy; but I warn you 
at you will see something that vn\] give you much 
.in, and from which I would willingly have saved 
u, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
its us, — shall we go ? " 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not 
inture to dispute this invitation, however nnplea- 
nt. He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 
"I must apprise you," said the latter, as he led 
the way downstairs, " that you will get off cheap ; 
and so will your servant, provided he can keep his 
tongue quiet." 
Cuddiecaughttheae last words to his exceeding joy. 
" Deil a fear o' me," said he, " an my mither disua 
pit her finger in the pie." 

At that moment bis sfaoulder was seized by old 
Mause, who had contrived to thrust herself forward 
into the lobby of the apartment. 

" Oh, hinny, hinny 1 " said she to Cuddie, hanging 
upon his neck, "glad and proud, and sorry and 
bumbled, am I, a' in ane and the same instant, to 
see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glori- 
ously with his mouth in council, as he did with his 
weapon in the field ! " 

" Whisht, whisht, Mither ! " cried Cuddie, impa- 
tiently. " Odd, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
o' thae things ? I tell ye I '11 testify naethlng either 
ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr. Poundtext, 
and I 'II tak the declaration, or whate'er they ca' it, 
and we 're a' to win free ofT if we do tJiat ; he 's got- 
ten life for himsell and a' bis folk, — and that's a 
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minister for my siller ; I like nane o' your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket" ^ 

" Oh, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt 
ye," said old Mause, divided grievously between the 
safety of her son's soul and that of his body ; " but 
mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the faith, 
and dinna let the dread 0' losing creature-comforts 
withdraw ye frae the gude fight." 

" Hout tout, Mither," replied Cuddie ; " I hae fought 
e'en ower muckle already, and, to speak plain, I 'm 
wearied o' the trade. I hae swaggered wi* a' thae 
arms and muskets and pistols, buifcoats and bando- 
liers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh-paidle a 
hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fight 
(that 's to say when he 's no angry), by and out- 
taken the dread o' being hanged or killed if he turns 
back." 

" But, my dear Cuddie," continued the persevering 
Mause, " your bridal garment ! Oh, hinny, dinna 
sully the marriage garment ! " 

"Awa, awa, Mither," replied Cuddie; "dinna ye 
see the folks waiting for me ? Never fear me, — I 
ken how to turn this far better than ye do ; for ye 're 
bleezing awa about marriage, and the job is how we 
are to win by hanging." 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mother's 
embraces, and requested the soldiers who took him 
in charge to conduct him to the place of examination 
without delay. He had been already preceded by 
Claverhouse and Morton. 

^ TheD the place of public execution. 
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''he IVivy Council of Scotland — in whom the 

actice since the union of the crowns vested greet 

dicial powers, as well as the general superiutend- 
iice of the executive department — waa met in tiie 
ancient dark Gothic room, adjoining to the House of 
Parliameut in Edinbui^h, when General Grahame 
entered, and took his place amongst the members at 
the council table. 

"Yoi\ have brought us a leash of game to-day, 
General," said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. " Here is a craven to confess ; a cock of the 
game to stand at bay ; and what shall I call the 
third, General ? " 

"Without further metaphor. I will entreat your 
Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially 
interested," replied Claverhouse. 

" And a Whig into the bargain ? " said the noble- 
man, lolhng out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, and accommodating his coarse 
features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be 
familiar. 

" Yes, please your Grace, a Whig, — as your Grace 
was in 1641," replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

"He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke," 
said one of the privy councillors. 
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" Ay, ay," returned the duke, laughing, *' there's 
no speaking to him since Drumclog. But come, 
bring in the prisoners, — and do you, Mr. Clerk, read 
the record." 

The clerk read forth a bond, in wliich General 
Graiiame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves securities that Henry Morton, 
younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and remain 
in foreign parts until his Majesty's pleasure was 
furtlier known, in respect of the said Henry Mor- 
ton's accession to the late rebellion, and that under 
penalty of life and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

" Do you accept of the king's mercy upon these 
terms, Mr. Morton ? " said the Duke of Lauder- 
dale (e), who presided in the council. 

" I have no other choice, my lord," replied Mor- 
ton. 

" Then subscribe your name in the record." 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
him to have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weakness 
prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted apostasy. 

"He hath summed his defection by owning the 
carnal power of the tyrant!" he exclaimed, with a 
deep groan. " A fallen star ! a fallen star ! " 

"Hold your peace, sir," said the duke, "and 
keep your ain breath to cool your ain porridge, — 
ye '11 find them scalding hot, I promise you. — Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 
One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first" 




1 onbaaDd. bat under the 
, and placed beside Mac- 
fe* faM if Ae uUc The poor fellow cast 
I Infc nwaad him, in wbich -were mingled 
k»fHattwK»m wIkiw presence be stood, 
fmmiem lor Iw CaOov-sufferers, with no 
■ «f dw fawfiMl eonsequences which im- 
~ He nftde his clownish obei- 
t of rereienee, and then 
I et the «wfal scene. 
*W<He Jti aft the heOle oS Bothwell Brigg?" 
■ AeAntcaertM which was thundered in his 



Ceddit Mediimled « deniel, but bad sense eoongh, 
i|KMi rdtectaod. to discoTer that the truth would be 
ux snv<B$ for him : $>o he replied, with true Cale- 
docuan iadiimrnk^ of response, " I '11 no say hat it 
uaT be pftfsible thai I might bae been there." 

-.Vnswer directlv. you knave. — yes, or no? 
Too know you were th^." 

' It ~£ no for me to contiadict your Lordship's 
Grace's honour." said Caddie. 

* Once more, sir. were you there? — Yes, or no?" 
said tbe Duke, impatiently. 

" I>«ar stir.' again replied Caddie, " how can ane 
mind precisely where they hae been a' the days o' 
their life?" 

" Speak out, you scoundrel," said General Dal- 
lell, " or I '11 dash your teeth out with my dui^eon- 
haft ! Do you ttiink we can stand here all day to 
be turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds 
after a hare ? " ' 

1 The f^Boen] is raid to hare stnirk one n( tlie captire Whigs, 
wbea nnder exuniiutioD, with the hilt of his skbre, so thu th« 
blood gashed out. The pcovoctUioD tot this tmnuolj TJoIemca 
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'* Aweel, then/* said Cuddie, ** since naething else 
will please ye, write down that I cannot deny but I 
was there." 

" Well, sir," said the duke, " and do you think 
that the rising upon that occasion was rebellion, or 
not ? " 

" I 'm no just free to gie my opinion, stir," said 
the cautious captive, " on what might cost my neck ; 
but I doubt it will be very little better." 

" Better than what ? " 

" Just than rebellion, as your honour ca's it," re- 
plied Cuddie. 

"Well, sir, that's speaking to the purpose," re- 
plied his Grace. " And are you content to accept 
of the king's pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and 
to keep the Church, and pray for the king ? " 

" Blithely, stir," answered the unscrupulous Cud- 
die ; " and drink his health into the bargain, when 
the ale 's gude." 

" Egad," said the duke, " this is a liearty cock. — 
What brought you into such a scrape, mine honest 
friend ? " 

"Just ill example, stir," replied the prisoner, 
" and a daft auld jaud of a mither, wi' reverence to 
your Grace's honour." 

"Wliy, God-a-mercy, my friend," replied the 
duke, "take care of bad advice another time; I 
think you are not likely to commit treason on your 
own score. — Make out his free pardon, and bring 
forward the rogue in the chair." 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of 
examination. 

was that the prisoner had called the fierce veteran ''a Muscovy 
beast, who used to roast men." Dalzell had been long in the 
Russian service, which in those days was no school of humanity. 

VOL. II. — 12 
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"Were you at tlic battle of Botliwell Bridge'" 
waa, in like maimer, demanded of bim. 

"I Wns," answered the prisoner, in a. bold au.i 
reaolate touc. 

"Were you armed ? " 

"I was not; I went in my calling as a preacher 
rf God's word, to encourage them that drew the 

rord in His cause." 

"In other words, to aid and abet the rebels?" 

id the duke. 

"Thou hast spoken it," leplied the prisoner. 

"Well, tiien," continued the intenogator, "let iu 

low if yoa eaw John Balfour of Barley among tlie 
party 1 I presume you know him ? " 

" I bless God that I do know him," replied Mac- 
briar; "he is a zealous and a sincere Christian," 

"And when and where did you last see this 
pious personage i " waa the query which immedi- 
ately followed. 

" I am here to answer for myself," said Macbriar, 
in the same dauntless manner, " and not to endan- 
ger others " 

" We shall know," said Dalzell, " how to make 
you find your tongue." 

" If you can make him fancy himself in a con- 
venticle," answered Lauderdale, "he will find it 
without you. — Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good ; you 're too youi^ to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else." 

" I defy you," retorted Macbriar. " This has not 
been the first of my imprisonments or of my suffer- 
ings ; and, young as I may be, I have lived long 
enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon." 

" Ay, but there are some things which must go 
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before an easy death, if you continue obstinate," 
said Lauderdale, and rung a small silver bell whicli 
was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of 
niche or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the sig- 
nal, and displayed the public executioner, — a tall, 
grim, and hideous man, having an oaken table be- 
fore him, on which lay thumb-screws and an iron 
case called the Scottish boot, used in those tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persons. Morton, who 
was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, started 
when the curtain arose, but Macbriar's nerves were 
more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure; and if a touch of nature 
called the blood from his cheek for a second, reso- 
lution sent it back to his brow with greater energy. 

" Do you know who that man is ? " said Lauder- 
dale, in a low, stem voice, almost sinking into a 
whisper. 

" He is, I suppose," replied Macbriar, " the infa- 
mous executioner of your bloodthirsty commands 
upon the persons of God's people. He and you 
are equally beneath my regard ; and, I bless God, 
I no more fear what he can inflict than what you 
can command. Flesh and blood may shrink under 
the sufferings you can doom me to, and poor frail 
nature may shed tears or send forth cries; but I 
trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of 
ages." 

"Do your duty," said the duke to the execu- 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh 
and discordant voice, upon which of the prisoner's 
limbs he should first employ his engine. 

"Let him choose for himself," said the duke; 
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'I should like to oblige liiin ia aQything that is 
re&acmabk'." 

"Since jou leave it to me," said the prisoner. 
stretcbiug foith his right leg, "take the best, — I 
willingly bei^tow it in the cause for which I suffer." ^ 

The executioner, with the lielp of bis assistants, 
enclosed the leg and knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then, placing a wedge of the same 
aetal between the knee and the edge of the nia- 
L^iine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting 
for farther orders. A well-dressed man, by profes- 
lion a sui^^n, placed himself by t^e other side of 
hi prisoner's chair, band the prisoner's arm, and 
applied his thnmb to the pulse in order to regulate 
the torture according to the strength of the patient 
When tliese preparations were made, the President 
of the Council repeated with the same stem voice 
the question, " When and where did you last see 
John Balfour of Burley ? " 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to heaven, as if imploring Divine strength, 
and muttered a few words, of which the last were 
distinctly audible, " Thou hast said Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of Thy power ! " 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around 
the Council as if to collect tlieir suffrages, and, 
judging from their mute signs, gave on his own part 
a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between 
the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most ex- 
quisite pain, as was evident from the ilush which 
instantly took place on the brow and on the cheeks 

' Tbb woa the replj actnally iQade hy Jiimes MitcheU when 
eabjected to the torture of the boot. For an attempt to aRsanmatc 
Archbishop SIiBrpe, 
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of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

" Will you yet say," repeated the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, "where and when you last parted from 
Balfour of Burley ? " 

"You have my answer," said the sufferer reso- 
lutely, and the second blow felL The third and 
fourth succeeded; but at the fifth, when a larger 
wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within liim at wit- 
nessing such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, al- 
though unarmed and himself in great danger, was 
springing forward, when Claverhouse, who observed 
his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one hand 
on his arm and the other on his mouth, while he 
whispered, " For God's sake, think where you are ! " 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed 
by no other of the c<|uncillors, whose attention was 
engaged with the dreadful scene before them. 

" He is gone," said the surgeon, — "he has fainted, 
my Lords ; and human nature can endure no more." 

" Belease him," said the duke ; and added, turning 
to Dalzell, " He will make an old proverb good, for 
he 11 scarce ride to-day, though he has had his boots 
on. I suppose we must finish with him ? " 

" Ay, despatch his sentence, and have done with 
him ; we have plenty of drudgery behind." 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed 
to recall the senses of the unfortunate captive ; and 
when his first faint gasps intimated a return of sen- 
sation, the duke pronounced sentence of death upon 
him as a traitor taken in the act of open rebellion, 
and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the 
common place of execution, and there hanged by the 
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to the pleasure of 
his movable gouds 

to his Majesty's use. 

'repeat the senteni^ 



f in those dars, and till 
i by the execntioner ih enm- 
f fsMXtoas.' (/) The datj 
J Id the nnhappr criminal tie 
e «l the liw ■• jvoaoonoed by the jadge, 
MA anqoal ^ aMibBBal and horrid emphasis 
tn^ Ae nealbctiaa thit the faat^fnl personafre liv 
whom it »»5 ottered was to Vie the agent of tlie 
cnteloe? he denouDoed, Macbriar had scarce under- 
st»x«d the pttTpon of the words as first pronounced 
by the Li*td IVsideoi of tlie (.'ouncil; but he was 
sufficiently leocvered to listen and to reply to the 
sentence vhen uttered by the harsh and odious voice 
of the ruflian who was to execute it, and at the last 
•wfal wo»>l5, -And this I pronounce for doom," he 
answered N>Idly : " My Lords, I thank you for the 
only favour I looked for, or would accept at your 
hands, namely, that you have sent the crushed and 
maimed i-arcass, which has this day sustained your 
cruelty, to this hasty end. It were indeed little to 
me whether I perish on the gallows or in the prison- 

■ Th« pleamrr of the Connril napcrling th« relics of their tit- 
tiDu WM a!tea t» sava^ u the nst of their cimdiurt. The headi 
of the p[«»cbera were frpqnently eiposed on {Hkea between their 
two haJulB, the palms ilisplaTpd ss io the atlitnile of prarer. When 
(he relebiBted Richiinl CameroD'f head ttaa exposed in this mao- 
ner, ■ apectator bore tesiimotiT to it as that of one who liied piajr- 
iog and preaching, nm) died ptaying and fighting. 

' See a note on the uibjeci of this office in the " Heart of Hid- 
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house ; but if death, following close on what I have 
this day suffered, had found me in my cell of dark- 
ness and bondage, many might have lost the sight 
how a Christian man can suffer in the good cause. 
For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for what you 
have appointed and I have sustained. And why 
should I not? — Ye send me to a happy exchange, 
— to the company of angels and the spirits of the 
just, for that of frail dust and ashes ; ye send me 
from darkness into day, from mortality to immor- 
tality, and, in a word, from earth to heaven ! If the 
thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying man can do 
you good, take them at my hand, and may your last 
moments be as happy as mine ! " 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant 
with joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those 
who had brought him into the apartment, and exe- 
cuted within half an hour, dying with the same en- 
thusiastic firmness which his whole life had evinced. 

The Council broke up, and Morton found himself 
again in the carriage with Gteneral Grahame. 

" Marvellous firmness and gallantry ! " said Mor- 
ton, as he reflected upon Macbriar's conduct. " What 
a pity it is that with such self-devotion and heroism 
should have been mingled the fiercer features of his 
sect ! " 

" You mean," said Claverhouse, " his resolution to 
condemn you to death? To that he would have 
reconciled himself by a single text ; for example, 
'And Phinehas arose and executed judgment,' or 
something to the same purpose. — But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr. Morton ? " 

" We are on the road to Leith, I observe," an- 
swered Morton. "Can I not be permitted to see 
my friends ere I leave my native land ? " 
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" Your unck>," replied (Jraliaine, " has been spoken 
to, and declines viaitiiig you, Tin- good geiitlem&n 
is territiLil, nud not witlnmt some reason, that the 
mime I if your treason may extend itself over his 

nds (iiid tenements; he sends you, however, hia 
iieseiii^. and a niaaW sum of money. Lord Evan- 
dale ci>Litiniies extremely iiidiRpiLsed. Major Belk-n- 
deu is at Tillietudlem putting matters in order. The 
BCooDdiels have made great havoc there with Lady 
Bfargaret's muniments of antiquity, and have dese- 
ciated and destroyed what the good lady called the 
Throne of his most sacred Majesty. Is there any 
one elae whom you would wish to see ? " 

Morton sighed deeply as lie answered, " No, — it 
would avail nothiug. But my preparations, — small 
as they are, some must he necessary." 

"They are all ready for you," said the general. 
" Lord Kvandale lias anticipated all you wish. Here 
is a packet from him, \vitli letters of recommenda- 
tion for tlie court of the Stadtholder Prince of 
Orange, to which I have added one or two. I made 
my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at 
the hattle of SenefF. ^ There are also bills of ex- 
change for your immediate wants, and more will be 
sent when you require it" 

Morton heard all tliis and received the parcel 
witli an astounded and confused look, so sudden was 
the execution of the sentence of banishment 

"And my servant ? " he said. 

" He shall be taken care of, and replaced, if it be 
practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den : I think lie will hardly neglect the parade of 
the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a second 

' ADfcnst, 16' 4 
thia action, aiid w 
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time. But here we are upon the quay, and the 
boat waits you." 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited 
for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
belonging to his rank. Claverhouse shook him by 
the hand, and wislied him good fortune and a happy 
return to Scotland in quieter times. 

" I shall never forget," he said, " the gallantry of 
your behaviour to my friend Evandale, in circum- 
stances when many men would have sought to rid 
him out of their way." 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. Tlie person who gave 
it seemed much muffled up ; he pressed his finger 
upon his lip, and then disappeared among the 
crowd. The incident awakened Morton's curiosity ; 
and when he found himself on board of a vessel 
bound for Botterdam, and saw all his companions 
of the voyage busy making their own arrangements, 
he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
mysteriously thrust upon him. It ran thus : 

"Thy courage on the fatal day when Israel fled be- 
fore his enemies hath, in some measure, atoned for thy 
unhappy owning of the Erastian interest. These are 
not days for Ephraim to strive with Israel. — I know 
thy heart is with the daughter of the stranger. But 
turn from that folly; for in exile and in flight, and 
even in death itself, shall my hand be heavy against 
that bloody and malignant house, and Providence hath 
given me the means of meting unto them with their 
own measure of ruin and confiscation. The resistance 
of their stronghold was the main cause of our being 
scattered at Both well Bridge, and I have bound it 
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Khmt «iimna;»rtii |;«(sXs. So much from him who 
kmfr w fe<Aj .^aie fivoi ib«« in brotherhood, resistiDg 
Taa.^- ^jvxL &::>a ^crlvisg against sin. Me&nnhile, pos- 
MtiS ;ii-s(^' i:k faiifuce. Keep thr sn-ord girded, and 
t^T '■■■"^ V^rii=.^. a> i>iie that wakes in the night; for 
n* »ii.> siti: ;ad^ ibe >('>aut of Esan, and shall make 
al^<^ pc.-Cfr^->r» af $mw. and tnalignants as stubble, 
w;ll i-v«i* :a ;h? foonh watch with garments dyed in 
bv-viL aad sbf b--a^ ^4 Jacob shall be for spoil, and 
tV V'Qi* of J.-tseph f-^r fire. I am be that hath written 
IT. vbvijif hacd hath be^n on the mighty in the waste 



This extraoniinarv letter was sabscribed J. B. of 
R : but the s^ignatare of these initials was not 
nevvssaiy ti»r pointing out to Morton that it could 
come frvm uo other than Burlev. It gave him new 
v>cca^on to admire the indomitable spirit of tbis 
man, who. with art equal to his courage and obsti- 
nacy, was even now endeavouring to reestablish 
the web of conspiracy which had been so lately 
torn to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the 
present moment, to sustain a correspondence which 
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must be perilous, or to renew an association, which, 
in so many ways, had been nearly fatal to him. 
The threats which Burley held out against the 
family of Bellenden he considered as a mere ex- 
pression of his spleen on account of their defence 
of Tillietudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely 
than that, at the very moment of their party be- 
ing victorious, their fugitive and distressed adver- 
sary could exercise the least influence over their 
fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant whether 
he should not send the major or Lord Evandale in- 
timation of Burley's threats. Upon consideration, 
he thought he could not do so without betraying 
his confidential correspondence ; for to warn them 
of his menaces would have served little purpose, 
unless he had given them a clue to prevent them, 
by apprehending his person ; while, by doing so, he 
deemed he should commit an ungenerous breach of 
trust to remedy an evil which seemed almost imagi- 
nary. Upon mature consideration, therefore, he tore 
the letter, having first made a memorandum of the 
name and place where the writer was to be heard 
of, and threw the fragments into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel was 
unmoored, and the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-west wind. The ship leaned her 
side to the gale, and went roaring through the 
waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had 
sailed became undistinguishable in the distance; 
the hills by which they were surrounded melted 
finally into the blue sky, and Morton was separated 
for several years from the land of his nativity. 




CHAPTER XVI 



IB fortunate for tale-tellen that they are not tied 
■own like theatrical vritere to the anities of time 

id place, hnt may coadnct their petsonages to 
■.ihois and Thehes at their pleasnie, and bring them 
hack at tlit'ir convciiionce. Timi', to use Itnsalind's 
simile, has hitherto jiaced with the hero of our tale; 
for lietwixt Morton's first appearance as a competi- 
tor for the ixipinjay and his final departure for 
Holland lianily two inoiiths elapsed. Yeare, how- 
ever, glided away ere we find it possible to resume 
the thread of our narrative, aud Time must be held 
to ha\-e galloped over the interval. Craving, there- 
fore, the privilege of my cast, I entreat the reader's 
attention to the continuation of the narrative, as it 
starts from a new era, l*eiug the year immediately 
subsequent to the British Revolution. 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the con- 
vulsion occasioned hy a change of dynasty, and, 
through the prudent tolerance of King William, 
had narrowly escaped the horrors of a protracted 
civil war. Agriculture began to revive, and men, 
whose minds had been disturbed by the violent 
political concussions, and the general change of 
government in Church aud State, had begun to re- 
cover their ordinary temper, and to give the usual 
attention to their own private affairs, in lieu of dis- 
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cussing those of the public. The Highlanders alone 
resisted the newly established order of things, and 
were in arms in a considerable body under the 
Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers have hitherto 
known by the name of Grahame of Claverhouse. 
But the usual state of the Highlands was so unruly 
that their being more or less disturbed was not sup- 
posed greatly to aflfect the general tranquillity of the 
country, so long as their disorders were confined 
within their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the 
Jacobites, now the undermost party, had ceased to 
expect any immediate advantage by open resistance, 
and were, in their turn, driven to hold private meet- 
ings, and form associations for mutual defence, 
which the government termed treason, while they 
cried out persecution. 

The triumphant Whigs, while they re-established 
Presbytery as the national religion, and assigned to 
the General Assemblies of the Kirk their natural 
influence, were very far from going the lengths 
which the Cameronians and more extravagant por- 
tion of the nonconformists under Charles and James 
loudly demanded. Tliey would listen to no pro- 
posal for re-establishing the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; and those who had expected to find in 
King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch, were 
grievously disappointed when he intimated, with 
the phlegm peculiar to his country, his intention to 
tolerate all forms of religion which were consistent 
with the safety of the State. The principles of in- 
dulgence thus espoused and gloried in by the Gov- 
ernment gave great offence to the more violent 
party, who condemned them as diametrically con- 
trary to Scripture, — for which narrow-spirited doc- 
trine they cited various texts, all, as it may well be 
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snjipOBod, dctorhed from their coiiLiixt. and miist ol 
tbetn (Jeriml from the charges given to the Jews 
in the Old Tt-stami-nt dispensatiou to extirpate 
idoUtan ont of the Promised Land. They aUo mur- 
muTiNl highly u^'aiiist the influence assimiud by 
s«caliir [lersons in exercising the rights of patronage, 
which they Ifanued a rajie upon the chastity of tiie 
L'hurch, They censured and condemned as Erastian 
many of tbd measuies by which Government after 
the Bevolntina ahowed an iuoliiiatioii to interfere 
with th« management of the Chnrch, and tbey posi- 
UtcIj refosei) to take the oath of allegiance to King 
WtlliAm and Qowo Uary until they ahouH, on 
thi-ir j';irl. Ii:i\-.> swum tu the Solemn League and 
{.'•!\- :■..■.■..■. :':.' M iciiii Chnrta, OS they t<?rnieJ it, of 
the i^sbyterian Uhurch. 

This i»rty, therefore, remained grumbling and 
dissatisfied, and made repeated declarations against 
defections and causes of wrath, which, had they been 
prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would have 
led to the same consequence of open rebellion. But 
as the murmurers were allowed to hold their meet- 
' ings unintemipted, and to testify as much as they 
pleased against Socinianism, Erastianism, and all the 
compliances and defections of the time, their zeal, 
uufanned by persecution, died gradually away, their 
numbers became diminished, and they suok into the 
scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, and harm- 
less enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, whose 
legends have afforded the groundwork of my tale, 
may be taken as no bad representative. But in the 
years which immediately succeeded the Revolution, 
the Cameronians continued a sect strong in numbers 
and vehement in their political opinions, whom Gov- 
ernment wished to discourage, while they prudently 
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temporised with them. These men formed one vio- 
lent party in the State ; and the Episcopalian and 
Jacobite interest, notwithstanding their ancient and 
national animosity, yet repeatedly endeavoured to 
intrigue among them, and avail themselves of their 
discontents, to obtain their assistance in recalling 
the Stewart family. The Revolutionary Government 
in the mean while was supported by the great bulk 
of the Lowland interest, who were chiefly disposed 
to a moderate Presbytery, and formed in a great 
measure the party who in the former oppressive 
reigns were stigmatized by the Cameronians for 
having exercised that form of worship under the 
declaration of Indulgence issued by Charles XL 
Such was the state of parties in Scotland im- 
mediately subsequent to the Revolution. . 

It was on a deUghtful summer evening that a 
stranger, well mounted, and having the appearance of 
a military man of rank, rode down a winding de- 
scent which terminated in view of the romantic 
ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Clyde, which 
winds so beautifully between rocks and woods to 
sweep around the towers formerly built by Aymer 
de Valence. Bothwell Bridge was at a little dis- 
tance, and also in sight The opposite field, once the 
scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid 
and quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The 
trees and bushes which grew around in romantic 
variety of shade, were hardly seen to stir under the 
influence of the evening breeze. The very murmur 
of the river seemed to soften itself into unison with 
the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended 
was occasionally shaded by detached trees of great 
size, and elsewhere by the hedges and boughs 
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nMtly unoged dmi ■■ vsnl m ao^Bi. b lai 
Itn UttU gudeo. vben bbok fraiMaM* Mi In^ai 

w<>ra iniitRlod vith Idfdieii bnis ; ■ arm ssd ax 
■Ii.-i']) fi'ii ill n i-ail'I'Tk b»H 't t"-.^ ^^^ =iTiined 
nmt crowod, and sammoDed his Eunihr uxKod lum 
Iv^fim^ tliG d<>or ; a heap of tHUfhwwd sad tori 
lii<nt)y mndii u]i, indicated that the vinter foel tu 
)ih>vidod ; nnd the thin bine smoke vfai^ ascended 
(Vitin Ili<< Ntmw-bound chimney, aad winded sIovIt 
i>til from among the great trees, shoved that the 
rvoiiiuH uwi\] wbs in the act of being made readj. 
X\\ i'iiiii]<li'tJ> tlio little scene of rural peace and com- 
fort, n ^irt of iihout tive years old was fetching initei 
tit ii pili'hiT froiii a beautiful fountain of the purest 
liidtHiwnnu'.v. which bubbled up at the root of « 
ilooiiuvl old luik-trix! a)x>ut twenty yards from the 
»*H.| .'( tlio oiittnip'. 

Tbi' MviMi>;i>l' mined up his horse and called t( 
Ot»» littli* H>iinih,di!8iring to know the way to Fairj 
Km»\\ii 'V\w rhild set down her wat«r-pitcher 
IkMhll)' undm-MtjindiiiK what was said to her, put bei 
iww IIhm'II biiinipiirt on her brows, and opened hei 
»MH»d blHt» i'_vi'* witli the wondering "What's yom 
\V(tU f " which IN UNimlly a peasant's first answer, il 
\\ t<MH tw Pallod oiin, to nil questions whatever. 
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" I wish to know the way to Fairy Knowe." 

" Mammie, mammie/' exclaimed the little rustic, 
running towards the door of the hut, " come out and 
speak to the gentleman." 

Her mother appeared, — a handsome young coun- 
try-woman, to whose features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression, matrimony had given that 
decent matronly air which peculiarly marks the 
peasant's wife of Scotland. She had an infant in 
one arm, and with the other she smoothed down her 
apron, to which hung a chubby child of two years 
old. The elder girl, whom the traveller had first 
seen, fell back behind her mother as soon as she 
appeared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping 
out to look at the stranger. 

" What was your pleasure, sir ? " said the woman, 
with an air of respectful breeding not quite com- 
mon in her rank of life, but without anything 
resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great earnestness 
for a moment, and then replied, " I am seeking a 
place called Fairy Knowe, and a man called Cuth- 
bert Headrigg. You can probably direct me to 
him ? " 

" It 's my gudeman, sir," said tlie young woman, 
with a smile of welcome. " Will you alight, sir, and 
come int^ our puir dwelling ? — Cuddie, Cuddie," — 
a white-headed rogue of four years appeared at the 
door of the hut — "rin awa, my bonny man, and 
tell your father a gentleman wants him. Or, stay, — 
Jenny, ye '11 hae mair sense : rin ye awa and tell 
him ; he 's down at the Four-acres Park. — Winna ye 
light down and bide a blink, sir ? Or would ye 
take a mouthfu' o* bread and cheese, or a drink o* 
ale, till our gudeman comes. It 's gude ale, though 
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shouldna eay sae that brews it ; but ploughiuan- 
ds Work hard, and niauu hae »omettuQg to keep 
tfleir liearla almno by ordinar, sae I aye pit a gude 
•Kjwpiii o' miiiit to the browst." 

As the Btrtmger declined her couileoua ofiuts, 
iddie, thn reader's old aci^uaiutance, made liis 
pearaiiee iu person. His counteuuuce still pre- 
ited the same mixture of apparent diilne^ with 
lastoual sparkles, which indicated the craft so 
•ea found in the clouted shoe. He looked on ibi- 
ler as on one whom he never had before seen. 
id, like his daughter and wife, opened the conver- 
ition with the regular query, " What '.s' your wuU 
wi' me, sir ? " 

" I have a curiosity to ask some questions about 
this country," said the traveller, "and I was di- 
rected to you as an intelligeut man who can answer 
them." 

■' Sae doubt, sir," said Cuddie, after a moment's 
hesitation. "But I would first like to ken what sort 
of questions they are. I liae had sae mony ques- 
tions speered at me in my day, and in sic queer 
ways, that if ye kend a', ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a' thing about them. My mother gar 'd 
me leani the Single Carritch, whilk was a great 
vex ; then 1 behoved to learn about my godfathers 
and godmothers to please the auld leddy ; and whiles 
I jumbled them tliegether and pleased nane o' them 
and when I cam to man's yestate, cam another kini 
o' questioning in fasliion that I liked waur thai 
Effectual Calling ; and the ' did promise and vow 
of the tane were yokit to the end o' the tother. Sai 
ye see, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked I>efor> 
I answer them." 
" You have nothing to apprehend from mine, m; 
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good friend; they only relate to the state of the 
country." 

" Country ? " replied Cuddie ; " ou, the country 's 
weel eneugh, an it werena that dour deevil, Claver*se 
(they ca' him Dundee now), that 's stirring about yet 
in the Highlands, they say, wi* a* the Donalds and 
Duncans and Dugalds, that ever wore bottomless 
breeks, driving about wi' him, to set things asteer 
again, now we hae gotten them a* reasonably weel 
settled. But Mackay will pit him down, there *s 
little doubt o' that; he'll gie him his fairing, I'll 
be caution for it." 

"What 'makes you so positive of that, my friend?" 
asked the horseman. 

" I heard it wi' my ain lugs," answered Cuddie, 
"foretauld to him by a man that had been three 
hours stane dead, and came back to this earth again 
just to tell him his mind. It was at a place they ca' 
DrumshinneL" 

" Indeed ? " said the stranger. " I can hardly be- 
lieve you, my friend." 

" Ye might ask my mither, then, if she were in 
life," said Cuddie ; " it was her explained it a' to me, 
for I thought the man had only been wounded. At 
ony rate, he spake of the casting out of the Stewarts 
by their very names, and the vengeance that was 
brewing for Claver'se and his dragoons. They 
ca'd the man Habakkuk Mucklewrath; his brain 
was a wee ajee, but he was a braw preacher for a* 
that." 

" You seem," said the stranger, '* to live in a rich 
and peaceful country." 

" It 's no to compleen o', sir, an we get the crap 
weel in," quoth Cuddie ; " but if ye had seen the 
blude rinnin' as fast on the tap 0' that brigg yonder 
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ecvrtfaewUer no below it. ye wadua hae thought 
me bonniea speeC•clt^'' 

■ YiM BBm tlM baUk> some yeats siuce ? I was 

mHuBf vpoa MonmoaUi thnt niomiiig, my good 

rod. Rwl did f»^ p"in^ part of the action," said 



-*13mb ye nw » bonny stoar," said Caddie, 'that 

Q Kire ne tar S^ittng a' the days o' my life. 

judged y« wad be a tnx^ier, by yonr red scarlet 

)e-coat and your looped hat.** 

"And ^lich side were yea upon, my friend?'' 

ituiiied the inqoisitive sttanger. 

■ Aha, lad T ' retorted Caddie, with a knowing 
look, or what he designed for such, — " there 'a nae 
use in telling that , unless 1 kend wha was asking me." 

" I commend your pradence, but it is unnecessan"; 
I know Tou acted on that occasioD as servant to 
Heurv Morton." 

* Ay ! " said Cuddie, in surprise, " how came ye by 
that secret ! Xo that I need care a bodle about it, 
fur the Sim 's on our side o' the hedge now. I wish 
my master were living to get a blink o 't." 

■' And what became of him ? " said the rider. 

" He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary 
Holland, — clean lost ; and a' body perished, and my 
poor master amang them. Neitlier man nor mouse 
was ever heard o' mair." Then Cuddie uttered a 
groan. 

" You had some regard for him, then ? " continued 
the stranger. 

" How could 1 help it ? His face was made of a 
fiddle, as they say, for a' body that looked on him 
liked him. And a braw soldier he was. Oh, an ye 
had but seen him down at the bri^ there, fleeing 
about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight that had 
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unco little will till 't ! There was he and that sour 
Whigamore they ca'd Burley : if twa men could hae 
won a field, we wadna hae gotten our skins paid that 
day." 

"You mention Burley: do you know if he yet 
lives ? " 

" I kenna muckle about him. Folk say he was 
abroad, and our suflferers wad hold no communion 
wi' him, because 0* his having murdered the arch- 
bishop. Sae he cam hame ten times dourer than 
ever, and broke aflf wi' mony o' the Presbyterians ; 
and at this last coming of the Prince of Orange he 
could get nae countenance nor command for fear of 
his deevilish temper, and he hasna been heard of 
since ; only some folk say that pride and anger hae 
driven him clean wud." 

"And — and," said the traveller, after consider- 
able hesitation, — " do you know anything of Lord 
Evandale ? " 

" Div I ken onything o* Lord Evandale ? Div I 
no ? Is not my young leddy up by yonder at the 
house, that 's as gude as married to him ? " 

" And are they not married, then ? " said the rider, 
hastily. 

" No, only what they ca* betrothed, — me and my 
wife were witnesses. It 's no mony months bypast ; 
it was a lang courtship, — few folk kend the rea- 
son by Jenny and mysell. But will ye no light 
down ? I downa bide to see ye sitting up there, 
and the clouds are casting up thick* in the west 
ower Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily folk think 
that bodes rain." 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted 
the setting sun ; a few large drops of rain fell, and 
the murmurs of distant thunder were heard. 
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^ The deil *s in this man," said Cuddie to himself; 
*- 1 wish he would either light atf or ride on, that 
he mar qnarter himsell in Hamilton or the shower 

Kui the rider sate motionless on his horse for two 
\^ thiee moments after his last question, like one 
exhausted bv some uncommon effort At length, 
lecK^veiing himself as if with a sudden and painful 
efiort. he asked Cuddie "if Lady Margaret BeUenden 
s^till livedo 

•* She dv^es,~ replied Cuddie, " but in a very sma' 

w^y. They hae been a sad changed family since 

thae rv^ugh times began ; they hae suffered eneugh 

fir^t and last, — and to lose the auld Tower and a' 

the K>uny Ixarv^ny and the holms that I hae pleughed 

>x%o otter., atid the Mains, and mv kale-vard, that I 

siilvl h.ie cotiou back aeaiu, and a' for naethinfj, as a 

Kv.Y :r.;\v s;\Y, but just the want o' some bits of 
• • • » 

sh-.vi-^skiu that wen* lost in the confusion of the 
taking of Tillietudlem." 

• 1 liave hearxl somellung of this." said the straii- 
Cx^r. di ejxMung his voice and averting his head. " I 
have some interest in the family, and would will- 
invjlv lielp them if 1 could. Can you give me a bed 
in vour house t^>-nii:ht. mv friend ?" 

" It *s but a corner of a place, sir," said Cuddie, 
-but we'se try. rather than ye suld ride on in the 
niin and thunner ; for, to be free wi' ye, sir, I think 
ye seem no that ower weel." 

'' I am liable to a dizziness," said the stranger, 
'* but it will soon wear oft'." 

" I ken we can gie ye a decent supi)er, sir," said 
Cuddie ; " and we'll see about a bed as weel as we 
can. We wad be laith a stranger suld lack what 
we have, though we are jinii>ly provided for in beds 
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rather ; for Jenny has sae mony bairns (God bless 
them and her) that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik, or outshot o' some 
sort, to the onstead." 

" I shall be easily accommodated," said the stran- 
ger, as he entered the house. 

"And ye may rely on your naig being weel 
sorted," said Cuddie ; ** I ken weel what belangs to 
suppering a horse, and this is a very gude ane." 

Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, 
and called to his wife to attend in the mean while 
to the stranger's accommodation. The officer en- 
tered, and threw himself on a settle at some dis- 
tance from the fire, and carefully turning his back 
to the little lattice window. Jenny, or Mrs. Head- 
rigg, if the reader pleases, requested him to lay 
aside the cloak, belt, and flapped hat which he wore 
upon his journey, but he excused himself under 
pretence of feeling cold, and, to divert the time 
till Cuddle's return, he entered into some chat with 
the children, carefully avoiding, during the interval, 
the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 




CHAPTER XVIL 




Cuima Boon letnnied, usnting the stranger, with a 
cheeifnl voice, " that the horse was properly snp- 
pered up. and that the gudewife should make a bed 
up for him at the house, mair purpow-like and com- 
fortable thau the like o' them ccnld git him." 

" Are the family at the house ?" said the stranger, 
with an intemipted and broken voice. 

" No, stir, they 're awa wi' a' the ser\-ants, — they 
keep only twa nowadays, and ray gudewife thef 
has the keys aud tlie chnrge. though she 's no a fee'd 
seirant. She has been boni and bred in the fam- 
ily, and has u' trust and management. If they 
were there, we behovedna t<t take sic freedom with- 
out their order ; but wlien they are awa, they will 
be weel pleased we ser\-e a stranger gentleman. 
Miss Bellenden wad help a' the haill warld, an her 
power were as gude as her will ; and her grand- 
mother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for 
the gentry, and she 's no ill to the poor bodies nei- 
ther. — And now, wife, what for are ye no getting 
forrit wi' the sowens ? " 

" Never mind, lad," rejoined Jenny, "ye sal! hne 
them in gude time; I ken weel that ye like your 
brose het." 
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Cuddie fidgeted and laughed with a peculiar ex- 
pression of intelligence at this repartee, which was 
followed by a dialogue of little consequence betwixt 
his wife and him, in which the stranger took no 
share. At length he suddenly interrupted them 
by the question : " Can you tell me when Lord 
Evandale's marriage takes place?" 

" Very soon, we expect," answered Jenny, before 
it was possible for her husband to reply ; " it wad 
hae been ower afore now, but for the. death o' auld 
Major Bellenden." 

" The excellent old man ! " said the stranger ; " I 
heard at Edinburgh he was no more. Was he long 
ill ? " 

" He couldna be said to hand up his head after 
his brother's wife and his niece were turned out o* 
their ain house ; and he had himsell sair borrowing 
siller to stand the law, — but it was in the latter 
end o' King James's days ; and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a papist to please the 
managers, and then naething was to be refused him. 
Sae the law gaed again the leddies at last, after they 
had fought a weary sort o' years about it ; and, as I 
said before, the major ne'er held up his head again. 
And then cam the pitting awa o' the Stewart line ; 
and, though he had but little reason to like them, 
he couldna brook that, and it clean broke the heart 
o' him ; and creditors cam to Charnwood and cleaned 
out a' that was there, — he was never rich, the gude 
auld man, for he dow'd na see onybody want." 

" He was indeed," said the stranger, with a falter- 
ing voice, " an admirable man, — that is, I liave 
heard that he was so. So the ladies were left 
without fortune, as well as without a protector ? " 

" They will neither want the tane nor the tother 
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to a glass-sashed door, which she opened with a 
master-key, and lighting a candle, which she placed 
upon a small work-table, asked pardon for leaving 
him there for a few minutes, until she prepared his 
apartment. She did not exceed five minutes in 
these preparations; but when she returned, was 
startled to find that the stranger had sunk forward 
with his head upon the table, in what she at first 
apprehended to be a swoon. As she advanced to 
him, however, she could discover by his short- 
drawn sobs that it was a paroxysm of mental 
agony. She prudently drew back until he raised 
his head, and then showing herself, without seem- 
ing to have observed his agitation, informed him 
that his bed was prepared. The stranger gazed at 
her a moment, as if to collect the sense of her 
words. She repeated them ; and only bending his 
head, as an indication that he understood her, he 
entered the apartment, the door of which she 
pointed out to him. It was a small bedchamber, 
used, as she informed him, by Lord Evandale when 
a guest at Fairy Knowe, connecting, on one side, 
with a little china-cabinet which opened to the 
garden, and on the other, with a saloon, from which 
it was only separated by a thin wainscot partition. 
Having wished the stranger better health and good 
rest, Jenny descended as speedily as she could to 
her own mansion. 

" Oh, Cuddie ! " she exclaimed to her helpmate as 
she entered, " I doubt we 're ruined folk ! " 

" How can that be ? What 's the matter wi' ye ? " 
returned the imperturbed Cuddie, who was one of 
those persons who do not easily take alarm at any- 
thing. 

"Wha d'ye think yon gentleman is? Oh that 
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" Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate," said 
Jenny, coolly and resolutely. 

"The deil's in the wife!" said Cuddie. "D'ye 
think I am to be John Tamson's man, and mais- 
tered by women a' the days 0* my life ? " 

" And whase man wad ye be ? And wha wad ye 
hae to maister ye but me, Cuddie, lad ? " answered 
Jenny. "I'll gar ye comprehend in the making 
of a hay-band. Naebody kens that this young gen- 
tleman is living but oursells ; and frae that he keeps 
himsell up sae close, I am judging that he 's pur- 
posing, if he fand Miss Edith either married, or just 
gaun to be married, he wad just slide awa easy, and 
gie them nae mair trouble. But if Miss Edith 
kend that he was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi' Lord Evandale when 
it was tauld to her, Tse warrant she wad say No 
when she suld say Yes." 

"Weel," replied Cuddie, "and what's my busi- 
ness wi' that? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe 
better than her new ane, what for suld she no be 
free to change her mind like other folk ? Ye ken, 
Jenny, Halliday aye threeps he had a promise frae 
yoursell." 

"Halliday 's a liar, and ye 're naething but a go- 
meril to hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for 
this leddy's choice, lack-a-day ! ye may be sure a* 
the gowd Mr. Morton has is on the outside o' his 
coat ; and how can he keep Leddy Margaret and 
the young leddy ? " 

"Isna there Milnwood?" said Cuddie. "Nae 
doubt the auld laird left his housekeeper the life- 
rent, as he heard nought o' his nephew ; but it 's 
but speaking the auld wife fair, and they may a' 
live brawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a'," 



"Hout tout, lad," replied Jenny; "ye ken them 
little t<i think leddies o' their rank wad set up hoi^e 
*i' auld Ailie Wilson, when they're maist ower 
proud tn t;ike favours frae Lord Evandale himsell. 
Na, aSj tlu-y uiuun follow the cami), if she tak 
Morton.' 

" That wad sort ill wi' the auld leddy, to be sore,' 
said Cuddle ; " ahe wad hardly wio over a lang day 
in the baggage wain." 

"Then sic a flyting as theie wad be between 
them, a' About Whig and Tory," continued Jenny. 

"To be Bure," said Cuddie, "the auld leddy's 
onco kittle in thae points." 

"And then, Cuddie," continued his helpmat«, 
who had reserved her strongest argiiment to the 
last, " if this marriage wi' Lord Evandale is broken 
off, what comes o' our ain hit free house, and the 
kale-yard, and the cow's grass ? I trow that baith 
U9 and thae boiiny bairns will be turned on the wide 
warld : '■ 

Here Jenny began to whimper; Cuddie writhed 
himself this way and that way, the very picture of 
indecision. At length he broke out, " Weel, wo- 
man, canna ye tell us what we suld do, without a' 
this din ahout it?" 

" Just do unetliiug at a'," said Jenny. " Never 
seem to ken onything about this gentleman, and 
for your life say a word that he suld hae been here, 
or up at the house ! An I had kend, I wad hae 
gien him my ain bed, and sleepit in the byre or he 
had gane up by ; but it canna be helpit now. The 
neist thing 's to get him cannily awa the mom, and 
I judge he '11 be in nae hurry to come back again." 

" My puir maister ! " said Cuddie ; " and maun I 
no speak to him, then ? " 
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"For your life, no," said Jenny. "Ye 're no 
obliged to ken him; and I wadna hae tauld ye, 
only I feared ye wad ken him in the morning.*' 

** Aweel," said Cuddie, sighing heavily, " I *se awa 
to pleugh the outfield then ; for if I am no to speak 
to him, I wad rather be out o' the gate." 

Very right, my dear hinny," replied Jenny. 
Naebody has better sense than you when ye crack 
a bit wi' me ower your affairs ; but ye suld ne'er do 
ony thing aflf hand out o' your ain head." 

" Ane wad think it 's true," quoth Cuddie ; " for 
I hae aye had some carline or quean or another to 
gar me gang their gate instead o' my ain. There 
was first my mither," he continued, as he undressed 
and tumbled himself into bed; "then there was 
Leddy Margaret didna let me ca' my soul my ain ; 
then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu'ed me 
twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o* me, 
like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair; and now I hae gotten a wife," he mur- 
mured in continuation, as he stowed the blankets 
around his person, " and she 's like to tak the guid- 
ing o' me a' thegither." 

"And amna I the best guide ye ever had in a' 
your life ? " said Jenny, as she closed the conversa- 
tion by assuming her place beside her husband and 
extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next 
to inform the reader that, early on the next morn- 
ing, two ladies on horseback, attended by their ser- 
vants, arrived at the house of Fairy Knowe, whom, 
to Jenny's utter confusion, she instantly recognised 
as Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a 
sister of Lord Evandale. 

" Had I no better gang to the house to put things 
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to rights?" said Jenny, confounded with tliis unoii- 
poctcd apparition. 

" Wo waut nothing hut the pass-key," said Miss 
BcUenden; "'(Judvill will npeu the windows of tlie 
little parlour." 

"The little parlour's locked, aud the lock's 
spoiled," answered Jenny, who recollected the local 
sympathy between that apartment aud the bcd- 
chninber of her gtiest. 

" In the red parlour, then," said Sliss Bellenden, 
and rode up to the front of the house, but by an 
approach different from that through which Morton 
had been conducted. 

" All will bu out," thought Jeuuy, " unless 1 can 
get hiui smuggled out of the house the back way." 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribu- 
lation and uncertainty. 

" I had better hae said at ance there was a stran- 
ger there," was her next natural reflection. " But 
then they wad hae been for asking him to break- 
fast. Oh, safe us ! whatwill I do? — And there's 
Gudyill walking in the garden too!" ahe exclaimed 
internally on approaching the wicket ; " and I daur- 
na gang in the back way till he's aff the coast. 
Oh, sirs! what will become of us ? " 

In this state of perplexity she approached the ci- 
deimnt butler, with the purpose of decoying him out 
of the garden. Hut Jolm Gudyill's temper was not 
improved by his decline in rank and increase in 
years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed 
to have an intuitive perception .as to what was most 
likely to tease those whom he conversed witli; and, 
ou the present occasion, all Jenny's efforts to re- 
move him from the garden served only to root him 
in it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. 
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Unluckily, also, he had commenced florist during 
his residence at Fairy Knowe ; and, leaving all other 
things to the charge of Lady Emily's servant, his 
first care was dedicated to the flowers, which he had 
taken under his special protection, and which he 
propped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while 
upon their respective merits to poor Jenny, who 
stood by him trembling and almost crying with 
anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a match against 
Jenny this unfortunate morning. As soon as the 
ladies entered the house, they observed that the 
door of the little parlour — the very apartment out 
of which she was desirous of excluding them on ac- 
count of its contiguity to the room in which Mor- 
ton slept — was not only unlocked, but absolutely 
ajar. Miss Bellenden was too much engaged with 
her own immediate subjects of reflection to take 
much notice of the circumstance, but, desiring the 
servant to open the window-shutters, walked into 
the room along with her friend. 

"He is not yet come," she said. "What can 
your brother possibly mean? Why express so 
anxious a wish that we should meet him here ? And 
why not come to Castle Dinnan, as he proposed ? 
I own, my dear Emily, that, even engaged as we 
are to each other, and with the sanction of your 
presence, I do not feel that I have done quite right 
in indulging him." 

"Evandale was never capricious," answered his 
sister ; " I am sure he will satisfy us with his rea- 
sons, and if he does not, I will help you to scold 
him." 

" What I chiefly fear," said Edith, " is his hav- 
ing engaged in some of the plots of this fluctuating 
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unhappy tiinv. I know his heart it, with that 
^fnl Clftverliuuw and his nrmy, and I believe he 
laid Iinvc jitiuvd them ere now hut for my uncle's 
ith, which gave hiio ^n much additional trouhk 
onr account How siugiilar that one so mtional 
d so deeply nensihtc of the errors of the exiled 
Bily Hhouhl be readv to risk all fur their restora- 
i!" 

' \Vliat can 1 soy ?" answei«d Lady Emily, — "it 
a point of honour with Evandale. Our family 
ve always been loyal ; he aerved long iu the 
arda ; the VUcount of iMndee was his eom- 
knder and hts friend for jears ; he is looked on 
with an evil eye hy many of his own relations, who 
set down his inactivity to tlie score of want of 
spirit. Yon must \>e aware, my dear Edith, how 
often family connections and early predilections in- 
fluence our actions more than abstract arguments. 
But I trust Evandale will continue quiet, — though, 
to tell you truth, I believe you are the only one 
who can keep liim so." 

'■ And how is it in my ixtwer ? " said Miss Bel- 
lenden. 

"You can furnisli him with the Scriptural apo- 
logy for not going forth with the host, — ' he has 
married a wife, and therefore cannot come.' " 

" I have promised," said Edith, in a taint voice ; 
"but I trust I shall not be urged on the score of 
time." 

" Nay," said Lady Emily, " 1 will leave Evan- 
dale (and here he comes) to plead his own cause." 

" Stay, stay, for Crod's sake ! " said Edith, endea- 
vouring to detahi her. 

" Not I, not I," said the young lady, making her 
escape j " the third person makes a silly figure on 
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such occasions. When vou want me for breakfast, 
I will be found in the willow-walk by the river." 

As she tripped out of the room, Lord Evandale 
entered. " Good-morrow, Brother, and good-by till 
breakfast-time," said the lively young lady ; " I 
trust you will give Miss Bellenden some good reasons 
for disturbing her rest so early in the morning." 

And so saying, she left them together, without 
waiting a reply. 

" And now, my lord," said Edith, " may I desire 
to know the meaning of your singular request to 
meet you here at so early an hour ? " 

She was about to add that she hardly felt herself 
excusable in having complied with it ; but upon 
looking at the person whom she addressed, she was 
struck dumb by the singular and agitated expres- 
sion of his countenance, and interrupted herself to 
exclaim, " For God's sake, what is the matter ? " 

"His Majesty's faithful subjects have gained a 
great and most decisive victory near Blair of 
Athole; but, alas! my gallant friend Lord 
Dundee — " 

** Has fallen ? " said Edith, anticipating the rest 
of his tidings. 

" True, most true : he has fallen in the arms of 
victory, and not a man remains of talents and in- 
fluence sufficient to fill up his loss in King James's 
service. This, Edith, is no time for temporising 
with our duty. I have given directions to raise 
my followers, and' I must take leave of you this 
evening." 

"Do not think of it, my lord," answered Edith; 
" your life is essential to your friends, — do not 
throw it awav in an adventure so rash. "What can 
your single arm, and the few tenants or servants 
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Iio might follow you, dn against tlie force of al- 
most all Scotland, the Highlaud clans only 
.Ecepted ? " 
"Listen to me, Edith," said Lord Evaudale. "I 
m not so rash as jou may eupjiose me, nor are my 
■esent motives of such light importance bb to af- 
U only those personally dependent on myself, 
e Life Guards, with whom I served so long, ai- 
mgli new-modelled and new-officered hy the 
ince of Orange, retain a predilection for the eauee 
n their rightful master ; and " — and here he whis- 
red as if he feared even the walk of the apart^ 
.ujnt had ears — " when my foot is known to be 
in the stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have aworn 
to ri'iiuuiice till- usur^ier's service, and light uuder 
my orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
descend into the Lowlands; but since he is no 
more, which ot his successors dare take that deci- 
sive step, unless encouraged by the troops declaring 
themselves ! Meantime, the steal of the soldiers will 
die away. I must bring them to a decision while 
their hearts are glowing with the victor;- their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his un- 
timely death." 

" And will you, on the faith of such men as you 
know these soldiers to be," said Edith, " take a part 
of such dreadful moment ? " 

"T will," said Lord Evandale, — "I must; my 
honour and loyalty are both pledged for it." 

" And all for the sake," continued Miss lielleu- 
den, " of a prince whose measures, while he was on 
the throne, no one could condemn more than Lord 
Evandale?" 

" Most true," replied Lord Evandale ; " and as 
I resented, even during the plenitude ot his power. 
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his innovations on Church and State, like a freeborn 
subject, I am determined I will assert his real rights, 
when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let cour- 
tiers and sycophants flatter power and desert mis- 
fortune ; I will neither do the one nor the other." 

"And if you are determined to act what my 
feeble judgment must still term rashly, why give 
yourself the pain of this untimely meeting ? " 

"Were it not enough to answer," said Lord 
Evandale, " that, ere rushing on battle, I wished to 
bid adieu to my betrothed bride ? Surely it is 
judging coldly of my feelings, and showing too 
plainly the indifference of your own, to question 
my motive for a request so natural." 

" But why in this place, my lord," said Edith ; 
"and why with such peculiar circumstances of 
mystery ? " 

" Because," he replied, putting a letter into her 
hand, " I have yet another request, which I dare 
hardly proffer, even when prefaced by these cre- 
dentials." 

In haste and terror, Edith glanced over the let- 
ter, which was from her grandmother. 

*'My dearest childe," such was its tenor in style 
and spelling, " I never more deeply regretted the reu- 
matizm, which disqualified me from riding on horse- 
back, than at this present writing, when I would most 
have wished to be where this paper will soon be, that 
is at Fairy Knowe, with my poor dear Willie's only 
child. But it is the will of God I should not be with 
her, which I conclude to be the case, as much for the 
pain I now suffer, as because it hath now not given 
way either to cammomile poultices or to decoxion of 
wild mustard, wherewith I have often relieved others. 
Therefore, I must tell you, by writing instead of word 
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OUth, that, AS my yoaug Lord Esanilale U cnllvd 
iae present campuign, both by his honour aiiil bis 
xy, he hnth earnestly solicited me that thi? buuds u( 
y matrimony be knitted before his departure to ttiv 
."8 between you and him, iu implement of the jndeii- 
i formerly entered iuto for that eSeck, wbereuiilill. 
i see 110 raisouable objexion, eo I trust lliat you, 
1 have been always a good and obedient childe, will 
devise any which has less than raison. It is trew 
t the oontrax of our house have heretofore been cele- 
.ted in a manner more befitting our Rank, and not 
l)rivate, and with few witnesses, as a thing done iu 
lOruer. But it has been Heaven's owii free will, ba 
ill as those of the kingdom where we live, to take 
away from us our estate, and from the King his throne. 
Yet 1 trust He will yet restore the rightful heir to the 
throne, and turn his heart to the true Protestant Epis- 
copal faith, which T have the better right t* expect to 
see even with my old eyes, as I have btheld the royal 
family when they were struggling as sorely with 
masterful usurpers and rebels as they are now ; that 
is to say, when his most sacred Majesty, Charles the 
Second of happy memory, honoured our poor house of 
Tillietudleni by taking liis dinjune therein," etc., etc., 



We will not abuse the reader's patience by quo- 
ting more of Lady Margaret's prolix epistle. Suf- 
fice it to say that it closed by laying her commands 
on Iier grandchild to consent to the solemnisation 
of her marriage without loss of time. 

" I never thought till this instant," said Edith, 
dropping the letter from her hand, "that Lord 
Evandale would have acted ungenerously." 

" Ungenerously, Edith 1 " replied her lover. " And 
how can you apply such a terra to my desire to call 
you mine, ere I part from you, perhaps for ever ? " 
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"Lord Evaudale ought to have remembered," 
said Edith, "that when his perseverance, and, I 
must add, a due sense of his merit and of the obli- 
gations we owed him, wrung from me a slow con- 
sent that I would one day comply with his wishes, 
I made it my condition that I should not be 
pressed to a hasty accomplishment of my promise ; 
and now he avails himself of his interest with my 
only remaining relative to hurry me with precipi- 
tate and even indelicate importunity. There is 
more selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such 
eager and urgent solicitation." 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or 
three turns through the apartment ere he replied 
to this accusation ; at length he spoke : " I should 
have escaped this painful charge, durst I at once 
have mentioned to Miss Bellenden my principal 
reason for urging this request. It is one which 
she will probably despise on her own account, 
but which ought to weigh with her for the sake 
of Lady Margaret My death in battle must give 
my whole estate to my heirs of entail ; my for- 
feiture as a traitor, by the usurping Government, 
may vest it in the Prince of Orange or some Dutch 
favourite. In either case, my venerable friend and 
betrothed bride must remain unprotected and in 
poverty. Vested with tlie rights and provisions of 
Lady Evandale, Edith will find, in the power of sup- 
porting her aged parent, some consolation for having 
condescended to share the titles and fortunes of one 
who does not pretend to be worthy of her." 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which 
she had not expected, and was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that Lord Evandale's suit was urged 
with delicacy as well as with consideration. 




jeet," amid Lxii EnMiMi; 'awi I 
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"FrnOem ndecdt- Had Edilh. vUh a ^ep 
u^ wluefa, a» if bf aa mmafeettA tAo, was le- 

peftt^I frnm the adjoining apartmeat. Uiss Bel- 
lendftn started at the *oand. and scarcely composed 
heT»<:I( u^>Q L>jrd E^andale's assurances that she 
ha^l heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

"It ■louode'l strauL'elv diitinct," she said, "and 
nUci'i^t ominous; but uij fetlinga are so harassed 
that the slightest tritic agitates them." 

I»rd Evau'lale eagerly attempted to soothe her 
alarm, and reconcile her to a measure which, how- 
evt;r hasty, aj>peared In him the only means by 
which he could secure her independence. He 
urged his 'laiin in virtue of the contract, her grand- 
iiioth'T'H wish and command, the propriety of iu- 
iiiriiig her comfort and independence, and touched 
lightly on his own long attachment, which he had 
evinced by so many and such various services. 
Thi'se IJlith felt the more, the less they were in- 
HiHf^d iijioii ; iind at length, as she had nothing to 
o]jpoM(! Ui birt ardour, excepting a causeless reluc- 
tnne« which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
iigninst so much generosity, she was compelled to 
rest upon the Impossibility of having the ceremony 
performed upon such hasty notice, at such a time 
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and place. But for all this Lord Evandale was 
prepared, and he explained, with joyful alacrity, 
that the former chaplain of his regiment was in 
attendance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, 
once a non-commissioned officer in the same corps ; 
that his sister was also possessed of the secret ; 
and that Headrigg and his wife might be added to 
the list of witnesses, if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. 
As to the place, he had chosen it on very purpose. 
The marriage was to remain a secret, since Lord 
Evandale was to depart in disguise very soon after 
it was solemnised, — a circumstance which, had 
their union been public, must have drawn upon 
him the attention of the Government, as being al- 
together unaccountable, unless from his being en- 
gaged in some dangerous design. Having hastily 
urged these motives and explained his arrange- 
ments, he ran, without waiting for an answer, to 
summon his sister to attend his bride, while he 
went in search of the other persons whose presence 
was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend 
in an agony of tears, of which she was at some loss 
to comprehend the reason, being one of those dam- 
sels who think there is nothing either wonderful or 
terrible in matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him in thinking that it could not be rendered 
peculiarly alarming by Lord Evandale being the 
bridegroom. Influenced by these feelings, she ex- 
hausted in succession all the usual arguments for 
courage, and all the expressions of sympathy and 
condolence ordinarily employed on such occasions. 
But when Lady Emily beheld her future sister-in- 
law deaf to all those ordinary topics of consolation ; 
when she beheld tears follow fast and without in- 
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tenuiesion down cheeks as pale as marble ; when 
ahe felt that the hand which she pressed in order 
to enforce her arguments turned cold within her 
grasp, and lay, like that of a corpse, itiseuslble and 
unzesponsive to her caresses, her feelings of sym- 
pathy gave wny t-o those uf hurt pride and pettish 
displeasure. 

" I must own," she said, " tbat I am something 
»t a loss to understand ell this, UisB Bellenden. 

bntlis have passed since you agieed to ntaity my 
Drotlier, and you have postponed the fulfilment of 
your engagement from one period to another, as if 
you had to avoid some dishonourable or hi^Iy dis- 
agreeable connection. I think I can answer for 
Lord Evandale that he will seek no woman's band 
against her incliuation; aud, though his sister, 1 
may boldly say that lie does not need to urge any 
lady furtlier than her inclinatious carry her. You 
will forgive me, Miss Bellenden ; but your present 
distress augurs ill for my brother's future happi- 
ness, and I must needs say that lie does not merit 
all these expressions of dislike aud dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment which 
he has manifested so long, and in so many ways." 

" You are right, Lady Emily," said Edith, drying 
her eyes and endeavouring to resume her natural 
manner, though still betrayed by her faltering voice 
and the paleness of her cheeks, — "you are quite 
right; Lord Evandale merits such usage from no 
one, least of all from her whom he has honoured 
with his regard. But if I have given way, for the 
last time, to a sudden and irresistible burst of feel- 
ing, it is my consolation. Lady Emily, that your 
brother knows the cause, that I liave hid nothing 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive 
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of finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of 
his affection. But still you are right, and I merit 
your censure for indulging for a moment fruitless 
regret and painful remembrances. It shall be so no 
longer; my lot is cast with Evandale, and with 
him I am resolved to bear it Nothing shall in 
future occur to excite his complaints or the resent- 
ment of his relations ; no idle recollections of other 
days shall intervene to prevent the zealous and 
affectionate discharge of my duty; no vain illu- 
sions recall the memory of other days — " 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her 
eyes, which had before been hidden by her hand, 
to the latticed window of her apartment, which was 
partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. 
Lady Emily turned her eyes in the same direction, 
but saw only the shadow of a man, which seemed 
to disappear from the window, and, terrified more 
by the state of Edith than by the apparition she 
had herself witnessed, she uttered shriek upon 
shriek for assistance. Her brother soon arrived, 
with the chaplain and Jenny Dennison ; but strong 
and vigorous remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. 
Even then her language was wild and incoherent. 

"Press me no farther," she said to Lord Evan- 
dale, — "it cannot be; Heaven and earth, the liv- 
ing and the dead, have leagued themselves against 
this ill-omened union. Take all I can give, — my 
sisterly regard, my devoted friendship. 1 will love 
you as a sister and serve you as a bondswoman, 
but never speak to me more of marriage." 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily 
be conceived. 

" Emily," he said to his sister, *' this is your do- 
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ing. I was accursed when I thought of bringing 
yoa here; some of your confouuded folly has 
iriveu her mad!" 
"On my word, Brother," answered Lady Emily, 
you 're sufficient to drive all the women in Scot- 
land mad. Because your mistress seems much dis- 
ced to jilt you, you quarrel witli your sister, who 
_JB been arguing iu your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a 
maa looked iu at a window, whom her crazed sen- 
ibility mistook either for you or some one else, 
md lias treated us gratis with an excellent tragic 
scene." 

"Whatman? What window?" said Lord Evan- 
dale, in impatient displeasure. "Miss Bellendenia 
incapable of trifling with me ; and yet what else 
could have — " 

"Hush ! hush !" said Jenny, whose interest lay 
particularly in shifting further inquiry ; " for Hea- 
ven's sake, my lord, speak low, for my lady begins 
to recover." 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to her- 
self than she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left 
alone with Lord Evandale. All retreated, — Jenny 
with her usual air of officious simplicity, lady 
Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened 
curiosity. Xo sooner had they left the apartment 
than Edith beckoned Lord Evandale to sit beside 
her on the couch ; her next motion was to take his 
hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her 
lips ; her last was to sink from her seat and tfl 
clasp his knees. 

"Forgive me, my lord '" she exclaimed, "forgive 
me ! I must deal most untruly by you, and break a 
solemn engagement. You have my friendship, my 
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highest regard, my most sincere gratitude; you 
have more, — you have my word and my faith ; 
but — oh, forgive me, for the fault is not mine — 
you have not my love, and I cannot marry you 
without a sin!" 

" You dream, my dearest Edith 1 " said Evandale, 
perplexed in the utmost degree, " you let your 
imagination beguile you ; this is but some delusion 
of an over-sensitive mind. The person whom you 
preferred to me has been long in a better world, 
where your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or, 
if it could, would only diminish his happiness." 

" You are mistaken, Lord Evandale," said Edith, 
solemnly; "I am not a sleep-walker or a mad- 
woman. No, I could not have believed from any 
one what I have seen. But, having seen him, I 
must believe mine own eyes." 

"Seen hiniy — seen whom?" asked Lord Evan- 
dale, in great anxiety. 

"Henry Morton," replied Edith, uttering these 
two words as if they were her last, and very nearly 
fainting when she had done so. 

" Miss Bellenden," said Lord Evandale, " you 
treat me like a fool or a child. If you repent your 
engagement to me," he continued, indignantly, " I 
am not a man to enforce it against your inclination; 
but deal with me as a man, and forbear this trifling." 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from 
her quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing less 
than imposture was intended, and that by whatever 
means her imagination had been so impressed, it 
was really disturbed by unaffected awe and terror. 
He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence 
in endeavouring to soothe and extract from her the 
secret cause of such terror. 
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'■ I saw him ! " slie repeatod. — "I saw Henry 
rton stand iil thiit wiiiilow, and look into tlie 

irtment nt the moment I was on the point of 

uring hirn for ever. His face was darker, thin- 
IT, and paler than it was wout tu be ; his dress 
■9S a horseman's cloak, and hat looped down over 

I face; his expression was like that he wore im 
t dreadful raomiug when he was examiiieil bv 
verhonse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sist«r, ask 

dy Emily, if she did not see him as well as I. 

;now what has called him up, — lie came to up- 

lid me, that, while my heart was with liim in the 

ip and dead sea, I was about to give my hanii 
to another. My lord, it is ended between you nnd 
me ; be the consequences what they will, sJie cannot 
marry whose union di.'iturbs the repose of the dead-" ' 

" Good Heaven ! " said Evandale, as he paced the 
room, half mad himself with surprise and vexation, 
" her fine understanding must be totally over- 
thrown, and that by the effort which she has made 
to comply with my ill-timed, though well-meant. 
request. Without rest and attention het health is 
ruined for ever." 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday, 
who had been Lord Evandale's principal personal 
attendant since they both left the Guards on the 
Kevolution, stumbled into the room with a counte- 
nance as pale and ghastly as terror could paint it 

" Wliat is the matter next, HalHday ? " cried his 
master, starting up. "Any discoverj- of the — " 

He had just recollection sufficient to stop short 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. 

"No. sir," said Halliday, "it is not that, nor any- 
thing like that; but I have seen a ghost!" 
> Note V. — Supi>oecd App&ritioa uf MurtOD. 
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«' A ghost, you eternal idiot !" said Lord Evan- 
dale, forced altogether out of his patience. " Has 
all mankind sworn to go mad in order to drive me 
so ? What ghost, you simpleton ? " 

"The ghost of Henry Morton, the Whig cap- 
tain at Bothwell Bridge," replied Halliday. "He 
passed by me like a fire-flaught when I was in 
the garden I " 

" This is midsummer madness," said Lord Evan- 
dale, "or there is some strange villainy afloat. — 
Jenny, attend your lady to her chamber, while I 
endeavour to find a clue to all this." 

But Lord Evandale's inquiries were in vain. 
Jenny, who might have given (had she chosen) a 
very satisfactory explanation, had an interest to 
leave the matter in darkness ; and interest was a 
matter which now weighed principally with Jenny, 
since the possession of an active and affectionate 
husband in her own proper right had altogether al- 
layed her spirit of coquetry. She had made the best 
use of the first moments of confusion has til v to re- 
move all traces of any one having slept in the apart- 
ment adjoining to the parlour, and even to erase 
the mark of footsteps beneath the window, through 
which she conjectured Morton's face had been seen, 
while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain 
one look at her whom he had so long loved, and 
was now on the point of losing for ever. That he 
had passed Halliday in the garden was equally clear ; 
and she learned from her elder boy, whom she had 
employed to have the stranger's horse saddled and 
ready for his departure, that he had rushed into the 
stable, thrown the child a broad gold piece, and, 
mounting his horse, had ridden with fearful ra- 
pidity down towards the Clyde. The secret was, 
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therefore, id their own family, and Jenny was re- 
solved it should remain bo. 

" For. to be sure." she said. " altliough her lady 
ind Halliday kend Mr. Morton by broad daylight 
hat was nae reason I eiild own to kenning liim in 
le gloaming and by candlelight, and him keeping 
j face frae Cuddie and me a' the time." 
So she stood resolutely upon the negative when 
famined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday. he 
ioa]d only say that as lie entered the garden-dotjr, 
he supposed apparition met him, walking ewiftlv, 
Dd with a visage on which anger and grief ap- 
pealed to lie couU;iidiiig. 

" He knew him well," he said, " having been re- 
peatedly guard upon him, and obhged to write 
down his marks of stature and visage in case of 
escape. And there were few faces like Mr. Mor- 
ton's." But what should make him haunt the coun- 
try where he was neither hanged nor shot, he, the 
said Halliday, did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a 
man nt the window, but her evidence went no far- 
ther, John (Jiulyill deponed nil novit in causa. He 
had left his gardening to get his morning dram just 
at the time when the apparition had taken place. 
Lady Emily's servant was waiting orders in the 
kitchen, and there was not another being within a 
quarter of a mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned perplexed and dissatis- 
fied in the highest degree at beholding a plan 
which he thought necessarj- not less for the protec- 
tion of Edith in contingent circumstances, than for 
the assurance of his own happiness, and which he 
had brought so very near perfection, thus broken 
off without any apparent or rational cause. His 
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knowledge of Edith's character set her beyond the 
saspicion of covering any capricious change of de- 
termination by a pretended vision. But he would 
have set the apparition down to the influence of an 
overstrained imagination, agitated by the circum- 
stances in which she had so suddenly been placed, 
had it not been for the coinciding testimony of Hal- 
Uday, who had no reason for thinking of Morton 
more than any other person, and knew nothing of 
Miss Bellenden's vision when he promulgated his 
own. On the other hand, it seemed in the highest 
degree improbable that Morton, so long and so 
vainly sought after, and who was, with such good 
reason, supposed to be lost when the " Vryheid " of 
Rotterdam went down with crew and passengers, 
should be alive and lurking in this country, where 
there was no longer any reason why he should not 
openly show himself, since the present Government 
favoured his party in politics. When Lord Evan- 
dale reluctantly brought himself to communicate 
these doubts to the chaplain, in order to obtain his 
opinion, he could only obtain a long lecture on 
demonology, in which, after quoting Delrio and Bur- 
thoog and De L'Ancre {g) on the subject of appari- 
tions, together with sundry civilians and common 
lawyers on the nature of testimony, the learned 
gentleman expressed his definite and determined 
opinion to be, either that there had been an actual 
apparition of the deceased Henry Morton's spirit, 
the possibility of which he was, as a divine and a 
philosopher, neither fully prepared to admit or to 
deny; or else that the said Henry Morton, being 
still in rerum natura, had appeared in his proper 
person that morning ; or, finally, that some strong 
deceptio vistis, or striking similitude of person, had 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasiDg shades ! 

Ah, fields belored in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

It is not by corporal wants and infirmities only 
that men of the most distinguished talents are 
levelled, during their lifetime, with the common 
mass of mankind. There are periods of mental agi- 
tation when the firmest of mortals must be ranked 
with the weakest of his brethren, and when, in 
paying the general tax of humanity, his distresses 
are even aggravated by feeling that he transgresses, 
in the indulgence of his grief, the rules of religion 
and philosophy, by which he endeavours in general 
to regulate his passions and his actions. It was 
during such a paroxysm that the unfortunate Mor- 
ton left Fairy Knowe. To know that his long- 
loved and still-beloved Edith, whose image had 
filled his mind for so many years, was on the point 
of marriage to his early rival, who had laid claim 
to her heart by so many services as hardly left her 
a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as the intel- 
ligence was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once written 
to Edith. It was to bid her farewell for ever, and 
to conjure her to forget him. He had requested 
her not to answer his letter ; yet he half hoped, for 
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many a Any, that slie might transgress his injunction. 
The letter never reached lier to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, 
could only conclude himself laid aside and forgut- 
ten, according to his own self-denying request. All 
that he had heard of their mutual relations since 
his return to Scotland prepared him to expect tbat 
he could only look upon Miss Bellenden as the be- 
trothed bride of Lord Evandale; and even it freed 
from the burden of obligation to the latter, it 
would still have been inconsistent with Morton's 
generosity of disposition to disturb their armnge- 
ments, by attempting the assertion of a claim pro- 
scribed by absence, never sanctioned by the consent 
of friends, and barred by a thousand cireumsttnees 
of difficulty. Why then did he seek the cottage 
which their broken fortunes had now rendered the 
retreat of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand- 
daughter ? He yielded, we are under the necessity 
of acknowledging, to the impulse of an inconsistent 
wish which many might have felt in his situation. 

Accident apprised him, while travelling toward 
liis native district, that the ladies near whose man- 
sion he must necessarily pass, were absent ; and 
learning that Cuddie and his wife acted as their prin- 
cipal domestics, he could not resist pausing at their 
cottage to learn, if possible, the real progress which 
Lord Evandale had made in the affections of Miss 
Bellenden — alas ! no longer his Edith. This rash 
experiment ended as we have related, and he 
parted from the house of Fairy Knowe, conscious 
that he was still beloved by Edith, yet compelled, 
by faith and honour, to relinquish her for ever. 
With what feelings he must have listened to the 
dialogue between Lord Evandale and Edith, tlie 
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greater part of which he involuntarily overheard, 
the reader must conceive, for we dare not attempt 
to describe them. An hundred times he was 
tempted to burst upon their interview, or to ex- 
claim aloud, " Edith, I yet live ! " and as often the 
recollection of her plighted troth, and of the debt 
of gratitude which he owed Lord Evandale (to 
whose influence with Claverhouse he justly as- 
cribed his escape from torture and from death), 
withheld him from a rashness which might indeed 
have involved all in further distress, but gave little 
prospect of forwarding his own happiness. He re- 
pressed forcibly these selfish emotions, though with 
an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

" No, Edith ! " was his internal oath, " never will 
I add a thorn to thy pillow. That which Heaven 
has ordained, let it be ; and let me not add, by my 
selfish sorrows, one atom's weight to the burden 
thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee when thy 
resolution was adopted ; and never, never shalt thou 
know that Henry Morton still lives ! " 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own 
power to keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight 
which was every moment shaken by his continuing 
within hearing of Edith's voice, he hastily rushed 
from his apartment by the little closet and the 
sashed door which led to the garden. 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, 
he could not leave the spot where the last tones of 
a voice so beloved still vibrated on his ear, without 
endeavouring to avail himself of the opportunity 
which the parlour window aff'orded to steal one last 
glance at the lovely speaker. It was in this at- 
tempt, made while Edith seemed to have her eyes 
unalterably bent upon the ground, that Morton's 




In an pntelffi^aB jiiiiiKiil Loid Enndak 
from lemng Am* fe m aetaa%ia ezisteitce; 
for the news that the HiglibBdeis had obtained a 
decisive victoir at Kilbecniikie had orcasioned an 
Accurate look-ont to be kept, br order of theGovern- 
iiient, on all the passes, for fear of some com- 
niotion among the Lovland Jacobites. Thev did 
not omit to post sentinels on Bothwell Bridge ; and 
as these men had not seen any tiareller pass west- 
wnrd in tliat direction, and as, besides, their com- 
mdos stationed in the village of Bothwell were 
oi|nnlly positive that none had gone eastward, the 
npimrition, in the existence of which Edith and Hal- 
liiiny wpro equally positive, became yet more mys- 
(iTJiitis in the judgment of Lord Evandale, who was 
(innlly inclined to settle in the belief that the heated 
ntiit (itNhirl)od imagination of Edith had summoned 
\\y (ho phnntom she stated herself to have seen, and 
ll»fll llollidny had, in some unaccountable manner, 
Kvn lufiH'tcil by the same superstition. 

Mi^uwliilo, (ho by-path which Morton pursued, 
\>i(h nil XUf n\*pcA which his vigorous faorse could 
v>\vHs l*h'H):ht liiiu ill ft very few seconds to the brink 
vJ( Hh** (Xvilo, «t spot marked with the feet of horses. 
Vi-^vv xww tHHuluoted to it as a watering-place. The 
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steed, urged as he was to the gallop, did not pause a 
single instant, but, tlirowing himself into the river, 
was soon beyond his depth. The plunge which the 
animal made as his feet quitted the ground, with 
the feeling that the cold water rose above his sword- 
belt, were the first incidents which recalled Morton, 
whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to 
the necessity of taking measures for preserving 
himself and the noble animal which he bestrode. 
A perfect master of all manly exercises, the man- 
agement of a horse in water was as familiar to him 
as when upon a meadow. He directed the animal's 
course somewhat down the stream towards a low 
plain, or holm, which seemed to promise an easy 
egress from the river. In the first and second at- 
tempt to get on shore, the horse was frustrated by the 
nature of the ground, and nearly fell backwards on 
his rider. The instinct of self-preservation seldom 
fails, even in the most desperate circumstances, to 
recall the human mind to some degree of equipoise, 
unless when altogether distracted by terror, and 
Morton was obliged to the danger in which he was 
placed for complete recovery of his self-possession. 
A third attempt, at a spot more caiefuUy and judi- 
ciously selected, succeeded better than the former, 
and placed the horse and his rider in safety upon 
the farther and left-hand bank of the Clyde. 

" But whither," said Morton, in the bitterness of 
his heart, " am I now to direct my course ? or rather, 
what does it signify to which point of the compass 
a wretch so forlorn betakes himself ? I would to 
Grod, could the wish be without a sin, that these 
dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my 
recollection of that which was, and that which is ! " 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed 
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iie*n, what hav* I heanL fat the very condnsion 
fit ttiat whiih I kasw wi* to happen f Thev " — he 
dorHt not ntt'rr their aume^ even in soliloqar — 
" th^T 3Ttt iimbairaswd and in difBcaJties. She is 
rtripji*:*! of her inheritanot. and he seems rnshiog 
on unmi: danjierons career, with which, bat for the 
low voice in which he spoke, I might have become 
aiyjuainted. Are there no means to aid or to warn 
them?" 

Afl he pondered apon this topic, forcibly with- 
drawing his mind from his own disappointment, and 
comi)ellinR his attention to the affairs of Edith and 
her lietrothed husband, the letter of Burley, long 
forgotten, suddenly nished on his memory, like a 
ray of light darting through a mist. 

"Their niin must have been his work," was his 
internal conclusion. " If it can be repaired, it must 
1mi through his means, or by information obtained 
from him. I will search bim out. Stem, crafty, 
nnd enthusiastic as lie is. my plain and downright 
rectitude of purpose lias more than once prevailed 
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with him. I will seek him out, at least ; and who 
knows what influence the information I may acquire 
from him may have on the fortunes of those whom 
I shall never see more, and who will probably never 
learn that I am now suppressing my own grief, to 
add, if possible, to their happiness." 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation 
was but slight, he sought the nearest way to the 
high-road ; and as all the tracks through the valley 
were known to him since he hunted through them 
in youth, he had no other difficulty than that of 
surmounting one or two enclosures, ere he found 
himself on the road to the small burgh where the 
feast of the popinjay had been celebrated. He jour- 
neyed in a state of mind sad indeed and dejected, 
yet relieved from its earlier and more intolerable 
state of anguish ; for virtuous resolution and manly 
disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquillity 
even where they cannot create happiness. He 
turned his thoughts with strong effort upon the 
means of discovering Burley, and the chance there 
was of extracting from him any knowledge which 
he might possess favourable to lier in whose cause 
he interested himself; and at length formed the 
resolution of guiding himself by the circumstances 
in which he might discover the object of his quest, 
trusting that, from Cuddie's account of a schism be- 
twixt Burley and his brethren of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, he might find him less rancorously 
disposed against Miss Bellenden, and inclined to ex- 
ert the power which he asserted himself to possess 
over her fortunes, more favourably than heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away when our traveller 
found himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased 
uncle's habitation of Milnwood. It rose among 



tai.es of my landlord. 

and groves that were chequered with ft 
i e«ilT rwuUections of joy and sorrow, aud 
Mde apoa Morton that moarnful impression, soft 
•od aSscting. yet, withal, soothing, which the aen- 
atm miiMl usually receives from a return to the 
Monte of cfaildhcxMl aud early youth, after having 
jqKrienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public 
i»*i A strong d«ire came upon him to visit the 

aseitaeU 

"Old Aliaou," he thought, 'will not know me. 

on than the honest couple whom I saw yesterday. 

naj indulge my cnrioaity, and proceed on my joar> 
ey, without her haTing any knowledge of my exis- 
tence. I think they said mr uncle had bequeathed 
to her my family mausiou, — well, be it so. I have 
enough to sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with 
lamenting such a disappointment as that ; and yet 
methiuks he has chosen an odd successor in my 
grumbling old dame, to a line of respectable, if not 
distinguished, ancestry. Let it be as it may, I will 
visit the old mansion at least once more." 

The house of Miluwood, even in its best days, 
had nothing cheerful about it ; but its gloom appeared 
to be doubled under the auspices of the old house- 
keeper. Everything, indeed, was in repair; there 
were no slates deficient upon the steep grey roof, 
and no panes broken in the narrow windows. But 
the grass in the court-yard looked as if the foot of 
mail had not been there for years ; the doora were 
carefully locked, and that which admitted to the 
hall seemed to have been fhut for a length of time, 
since tlie spiders liad fairly drawn their webs over 
the door-way and the staples. Living sight or sound 
there was none, until, after much knockiug, Mor- 
ton heard the little window, through which it was 
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usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much cau- 
tion. The face of Alison, puckered with some score 
of wrinkles in addition to those with which it was 
furrowed when Morton left Scotland, now pre- 
sented itself, enveloped in a toy, from under the 
protection of which some of her grey tresses had 
escaped in a manner more picturesque than beau- 
tiful, while her shrill, tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

" I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wil- 
son, who resides here," said Henry. 

"She's no at hame the day," answered Mrs. Wil- 
son, in propria persona, the state of whose head- 
dress, perhaps, inspired her with this direct mode 
of denying herself ; " and ye are hut a mislear'd per- 
son to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye might hae 
had an M under your belt for Mistress Wilson of 
Milnwood." 

" I beg pardon," said Morton, internally smiling 
at finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disre- 
spect which she used to exhibit upon former occa- 
sions, — "I beg pardon ; I am but a stranger in this 
country, and have been so long abroad that I have 
almost forgotten my own language." 

" Did ye come frae foreign parts ? " said Ailie ; 
" then maybe ye may hae heard of a young gentle- 
man of this country that they ca' Henry Morton ? " 

" I have heard," said Morton, " of such a name 
in Germany.** 

"Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend; or 
stay, — gang round by the back o* the house, and 
ye '11 find a laigh door; it's on the latch, for it's 
never barred till sunset. Ye '11 open 't, — and tak 
care ye dinna fa' ower the tub, for the entry's 
dark, — and then ye '11 turn to the right, and then 
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ye '11 baud straiight iorwfli-d, and tlieu ye '11 turn to 
the right again, aud ye 'II tak heed o' the cellar- 
stairs, and then ye '11 be at the door o' the little 
kitchen, ^ it's a' the kitchen that s at Milnwood 
now, — and I'll coiue down t'ye, and whate'er ye 
wad say to Mistress Wilson ye may very safely tell 
it to me," 

A stranger might liavo had some difliculty, not- 
withstanding the minnteness of the directions sup- 
plied by Ailie, to pilot liimseU in safety throuf^h 
the dark labyrinth of passages that led from the 
back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henrj- was too 
well acijuainted with the navigation of these straits 
-^ to t'Xi)crience danger, either from the Seylb -n-hicli 

;, hirked on one side in sliape of a bucking tub, or 

_<. the Clmrybdis which yawned on the other in the 

-^ profundity of a winding cellar-stair. His only impe- 

— vT diment arose from the snarling and vehement barli- 

. '^ ^? ing of a small cocking spaniel, once his own 
"'^ property, but which, unlike to the faithful Argus, 

^ saw Iiis master ivturn from hia wanderings without 

- 7, .-___ any symptom of recc^nition. 

"The little dogs and all!" said Morton to him- 
self, on being disowned by his former favourite. "1 
am so changed that no breathing creature that I 
have known and loved will now acknowledge me!" 
At this moment be had reached the kitchen ; and 
soon after, the tread of Alison's high heels, and the 
pat of the crutch -handled cane which served at once 
to prop and to guide her footsteps, were heard upon 
the stairs, — an annunciation which continued for 
some time ere she fairly reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slen- 
der preparations for housekeeping which were now 
sufficient in the house of his ancestors. The fire, 
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though coals are plenty in that neighbourhood, was 
husbanded with the closest attention to economy of 
fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was preparing 
the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of-all- 
work, a girl of twelve years old, intimated, by its 
thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had not mended 
her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head, which nodded with 
self-importance ; the features, in which an irritable 
peevishness, acquired by habit and indulgence, 
strove with a temper naturally affectionate and 
good-natured ; the coif ; the apron ; the blue-checked 
gown, — were all those of old Ailie : but laced 
pinners, hastily put on to meet the stranger, with 
some other trifling articles of decoration, marked 
the diflference between Mrs. Wilson, life-rentrix of 
Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late pro- 
prietor. 

"What were ye pleased to want wi' Mrs. Wil- 
son, sir ? I am Mrs. Wilson," was her first address ; 
for the five minutes time which she had gained for 
the business of the toilet entitled her, she conceived, 
to assume the full merit of her illustrious name, 
and shine forth on her guest in unchastened splen- 
dour. Morton's sensations, confounded between 
the past and present, fairly confused him so much 
that he would have had diflBculty in answering her, 
even if he had known well what to say. But as 
he had not determined what character he was to 
adopt while concealing that which was properly his 
own, he had an additional reason for remaining si- 
lent Mrs. Wilson, in perplexity, and with some 
apprehension, repeated her question. 

'* What were ye pleased to want wi' me, sir ? Ye 
said ye kend Mr. Harrj' Morton ? " 
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\t f^^nm minA Jum abroad, 
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^ I Am^A ;« had fann^t me news of po(» 

A«BS ftM ay Ubcr I ieuned to know Colonel 
(■^"■MBan; *aC the son I know little or 
'lia^ — n^HMTSRs be £ed abroad OD his passage 

'IhMN wmtt &e to ^ trae," said the old vo- 

■KL v^ & ^A. ' and mooT a tear it's cost my 

talti nei. His nacle, poor gentleman, just sough'd 

iwi »~r :z ii his aoBth. He had been gieiiig me 

pKi^wj: iir>^^;::!i= aneot the bread and the wine 

i2ii 'Ji-i zni:.~ij ji his burial, and how often it was 

W "ce '' ^~ -;-^l r-and the companj- (for dead or alive, 

b* w^iLi 4 {mideot, fmgal, painstaking man), and 

Utea a-i said, said he, * Ailie,' (he aye ca'd me 

Aili-* : we were auld acquaintance), ' Ailie, take ye 

c-ire iad haud the gear weel thegither ; for the 

name of Morton of Milnwood 's gane out like the 

last sou^h of an auld sang.' And sae he fell out 

o' ae dwam into another, and ne'er apak a word 

mair, unless it were something we cou'dna mak out, 

about a dipped candle being gude eneugh to see to 

dee wi'. He cou'd ne'er bide to see a moulded ane, 

and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table." 

%Yhile Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last 
momenta o£ the old miser, Morton was pressingly 
engaged in diverting the assiduous curiosity of the 
dc^, which, recovered from his first surprise, and 
combining former recollections, had, after much 
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snuffing and examination, begun a course of caper- 
ing and jumping upon the stranger which threat- 
ened every instant to betray him. At length, in 
the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not 
forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, 
" Down, Elphin ! down, sir ! " 

" Ye ken our dog's name," said the old lady, struck 
with great and sudden surprise, — " ye ken our 
dog's name, and it 's no a common ane. And the 
creature kens you too," she continued, in a more 
agitated and shriller tone, — " God guide us ! it 's 
my ain bairn ! " 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself 
around Morton's neck, clung to him, kissed him as 
if he had been actually her child, and wept for joy. 
There was no parrying the discovery, if he could 
have had the heart to attempt any further disguise. 
He returned the embrace with the most grateful 
warmth, and answered, — 

" I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all 
your kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that 
there is at least one friend to welcome me to my 
native country." 

"Friends!" exclaimed Ailie, "ye'll hae mony 
friends, — ye '11 hae mony friends ; for ye will hae 
gear, hinny, — ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye a 
gude guide 't ! But eh, sirs ! " she continued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembling 
hand and shrivelled arm, and gazing in his face as if 
to read, at more convenient distance, the ravages 
which sorrow rather than time had made on his 
face, — "Eh, sirs! ye 're sair altered, hinny; your 
face is turned pale, and your een are sunken, and 
your bonny red-and-white cheeks are turned a* dark 
and sun-burnt. Oh, weary on the wars ! mony *s 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Aumerle that was, 
Bnt that is gone for being Richard's friend ; 
And, madam, yoa must call him Rutland now. 

Richard II. 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed from 
the little kitchen to Mrs. Wilson's own matted room, 
— the very same which she had occupied as house- 
keeper, and which she continued to retain. "It 
was," she said, " better secured against sifting winds 
than the hall, which she had found dangerous to 
her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for her 
use than the late Milnwood's apartment, honest 
man, which gave her sad thoughts ; " and as for the 
great oak parlour, it was never opened but to be 
aired, washed, and dusted, according to the invari- 
able practice of the family, unless upon their most 
solemn festivals. In the matted room, therefore, 
they were settled, surrounded by pickle-pots and 
conserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant house- 
keeper continued to compound, out of mere habit, 
although neither she herself, nor any one else, 
ever partook of the comfits which she so regularly 
prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to tlie compre- 
hension of his auditor, informed her briefly of the 
wreck of the vessel and tlie loss of all hands, ex- 
cepting two or three common seamen who had 
early secured the skiff, and were just putting oft* 
from the vessel when he leaped from the deck into 
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ii boat, nnd unexpectedly, as well as CLtiitrary 

their mclinatiou, made himself partner of their 

lyLge and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, 

ae was fortunate enough to meet with au old officer 

irho bad been in service with his fatlier. By hia 

advice, he shunned going immediately to thu Hague, 

but forwarded his letters to the court of the Stadt- 

older. 

"Our prince," said the veteran, "must as ret 
«p terms with bis fatber-in-Iaw and with your 
Jig Charles ; and to approach him in the charac- 
i: of a Scottish malecontent would render it im- 
mdent for him to ^ii'tinguish you hy his favour. 
Wait, thorefon*, bis orders, without forcinp your- 
self on his notice; observe the strictest pnidence 
and retirement; assume for the present a different 
name; shun the company of the British exiles; 
and, depend upon it. you wiH not repent your 
prudence." 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the Prince of 
Orange, in a progress through the United States, 
came to the town where Morton, impatient at his 
situation and the incognito which he was obliged to 
observe, still continued, nevertheless, to be a resident- 
He bad an hour of private interview assigned, 
in which the prince expressed himself highly pleased 
with bis intelligence, bis prudence, and the liberal 
view which he seemed to take of the factions of Lis 
native couiitr}", their motives and their purposes. 

"1 would gladly," said William, "attach you to 
my own i>erson ; Intt that cannot be witliout giv- 
ing offence in England. But I will do as much for 
you. as well ont of respect for the sentiments you 
have expressed, as for the recommendations you 
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have brought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss 
regiment at present in garrison in a distant prov- 
ince, where you will meet few or none of your 
countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, and 
let the name of Morton sleep till better days." 
Thus began my fortune," continued Morton ; 
and my services have, on various occasions, been 
distinguished by his Eoyal Highness, until the mo- 
ment that brought him to Britain as our political 
deliverer. His commands must excuse my silence 
to my few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not 
at the report of my death, considering the wreck of 
the vessel, and that I found no occasion to use the 
letters of exchange with which I was furnished by 
the liberality of some of them, — a circumstance 
which must have confirmed the belief that I had 
perished." 

" But, dear hinny," asked Mrs. Wilson, " did ye 
find nae Scotch body at the Prince of Granger's 
court that kend ye ? I wad hae thought Morton o' 
Milnwood was kend a* through the country." 

"I was purposely engaged in distant service," 
said Morton, " until a period when few, without as 
deep and kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, 
would have known the stripling Morton in Major- 
General Melville." 

"Malville was your mother's name," said Mrs. 
Wilson; "but Morton sounds far bonnier in my 
auld lugs. And when ye tak up the lairdship, ye 
maun tak the auld name and designation again." 

" I am like to be in no haste to do either the 
one or the other, Ailie, for I have some reasons 
for the present to conceal my being alive from 
every one but you ; and as for the lairdship of 
Milnwood, it is in as good hands." 
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- Wr wi" talk \}f all ihi? another time," said Mor- 
:-.'c. ?-^rj r:>ru ai the generosity upon a lai^e scale 
which ciicirled in Allies thoughts and actions with 
habi:usl Ana si^rvlid parsimony, and at the odd con- 
trast Ivtween her loTe of saving and indifference to 
»lf-acviui*ition. " You must know," lie continued, 
" that I am in this country only for a few days on 
S('me sjiecial business of importance to the Govem- 
uient, and therefore. Ailie, not a word of having 
seen me. At some other time I will acquaint you 
fully with my motives and intentions." 

'■ E'en be it sae, my jo," replied Ailie, " I can 
keep a secret like my neighbours; and weel auld 
Milnwood kend it, honest man, for he tauld me 
where he keepit his gear, and that's what maiet 
folk like to hae as private as possibly may be. — 
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But come awa wi' me, hinny, till I show ye the 
oak-parlour how grandly it 's keepit, just as if ye 
had been expected hame every day, — I loot nae- 
body sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o' 
divertisement to me, though whiles the tear wan 
into my ee, and I said to mysell, What needs I fash 
wi' grates and carpets and cushions and the muckle 
brass candlesticks ony mair ? for they '11 ne'er come 
hame that aught it rightfully." 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
sanctum sanctorum, the scrubbing and cleaning 
whereof was her daily employment, as its high state 
of good order constituted the very pride of her 
heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, 
underwent a rebuke for not " dighting his shune," 
which showed that Ailie had not relinquished her 
habits of authority. On entering the oak-parlour 
he could not but recollect the feelings of solemn awe 
with which, when a boy, he had been affected at 
his occasional and rare admission to an apartment 
which he then supposed had not its equal save in 
the halls of princes. It may be readily supposed 
that the worked-worsted chairs, with their short 
ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much 
of their influence over his mind ; that the large brass 
andirons seemed diminished in splendour ; that the 
green worsted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of 
the Arras loom ; and tliat the room looked, on the 
whole, dark, gloomy, and disconsolate. Yet there 
were two objects, " The counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers," which, dissimilar as those described 
by Hamlet, afifected his mind with a variety of sen- 
sations. One full-length portrait represented his 
father in complete armour, with a countenance in- 
dicating his masculine and determined character; 
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the other set fortli his uncle, in velvet aud 
■cade, looking as if he were ashamed of his 
ij tinerj-, though entirely indebted for it to the 
trality of tlie painter. 

" It was an idle fancy," Ailie said, "to dress the 
nest auld mau in thae expeueivc fal-lalls that he 
er wore in his life, instead o' his douce Raploch 
•.y, and his Land wi' the narrow edging." 
In private, Morton could not help being much of 
r opinion; for anythiu;? approaching to the dress 
a gentleman sate as ill on the ungainly person 
his relative as an ojreu or generous expressicm 
.uld liave done on his mean and money-making 
leatures. He now extricated himself from Ailie to 
visit some of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, 
while her own hands made an addition to the din- 
ner she was preparing, — an incident no otherwise 
remarkable than as it cost the life of a fowl, which, 
for any event of less iniixirtance than the arrival 
of Henry Morton, might have cackled on to a good 
old age ere Ailie could have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and dressing it. The meal 
was seasoned by talk of old times and by the plans 
which Ailie laid out for futurity, in which she 
assigned her young master all the prudential habits 
of her old one, and planned out the dexterity with 
which she was to exercise her duty as governaute. 
Morton let the old woman enjoy lier day-dreams 
and castle-building during moments of such plea- 
sure, and deferred till some fitter occasion the 
communication of his purpose again tfi return and 
spend his life upon the Continent. 

His next care was ti> lay aside his military dress, 
which he considered likely to render more difficult 
his researches after Hurley. He exchanged it for 
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a grey doublet and cloak, formerly his usual attire 
at Milnwood, and which Mrs. Wilson produced from 
a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them 
aside, without forgetting carefully to brush and air 
them from time to time. Morton retained his sword 
and fire-arms, without which few persons travelled 
in those unsettled times. When he appeared in his 
new attire, Mrs. Wilson was first thankful "that 
they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was 
nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly than when he 
was taen frae Milnwood." 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving 
old clothes to be what she called " beet-masters to 
the new," and was far advanced in the history of a 
velvet cloak belonging to the late Milnwood, which 
had first been converted to a velvet doublet, and 
then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each 
time as good as new, when Morton interrupted her 
acoonnt of its transmigration to bid her good-by. 

He gave, indeed, a sufiBcient shock to her feel- 
ings, by expressing the necessity he was under of 
proceeding on his journey that evening. 

" And where are ye gaun ? And what wad ye 
do that for ? And whar wad ye sleep but in your 
ain house, after ye hae been sae mony years frae 
hame ? " 

"I feel all the uukinduess of it, Ailie, but it 
must be so ; and that was the reason that I at- 
tempted to conceal myself from you, as I suspected 
you would not let me part from you so easily." 

"But whar are ye gaun, then ?" said Ailie, once 
more. " Saw e'er mortal een the like 0' you, just 
to come ae moment, and flee awa like an arrow out 
of a bow the neist ? " 

" I must go down," replied Morton, •* to Niel 
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Be the Piper's HowS ; be can give me a )«d. 1 

-jFpceB-?- 
*A bed? Tae warrant can he," replied Ailie, 
ud gai je pay weel for t into the bargaiu. Lad- 
S, I dansaay ye hae loU your wit£ in tbae foreign 
rta, to gang and gie sUler for a supper and a bed. 
id tnigbl hae baitb for naeUung. and thanks t' ye 
r accepting them." 

■ I assure yii, Aili-?." said ilortou, desirous to 

Dce her lenicnutiaiices, " that this la a bosinesB 

great importance, in which I may be a great 

ner, and cannot possiblj be a loser." 

' I dinna see how that can be, if ye heigin by 

^jeing maybe the feck o' twal shilliDgs Scots tor 

your supper ; but young folks are aye venturesome, 

and think to get siller that way. My puir auld 

master took a surer gate, a ltd never parted wi' it 

when he had aues gotten 't " 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton 
took leave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to pro- 
ceed to the little town, after exacting a solemn 
promise that she would conceal his return until she 
again saw or heard from him. 

" I am not very extravagant," was his uatuml 
reflection, as he trotted slowly towards tlie town ; 
" but were Ailie and I to set up house together, as 
she proposes, I think my profusion would break tlie 
good old creature's heart before a week were out." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Where 's the jolly hoat 
Ton told me of ? T has been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. 

lj)uer'8 Progress. 

Morton reached the borough town without meet- 
ing with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at 
the little inn. It had occurred to him more than 
once, while upon his journey, that liis resumption 
of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, 
might render it more difficult for him to remain 
incognito. But a few years of campaigns and wan- 
dering had so changed his appearance that he had 
great confidence that in the grown man, whose 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and con- 
siderate thought, none would recognise tlie raw and 
bashful stripling who won the game of the popin- 
jay. The only chance was that here and there 
some Whig, whom he had led to battle, might re- 
member the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen ; 
but the risk, if there was any, could not be guarded 
against. 

The Howflf seemed full and frequented as if pos- 
sessed of all its old celebrity. The person and de- 
meanour of Niel Blane, more fat and less civil than 
of yore, intimated that he had increased as well in 
purse as in corpulence ; for in Scotland a landlord's 
complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
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rtaoa to his rise in tlk« wurlil. HU dau^Lter iia(i 

|wm] tfa** air of a dexterous LaTmaid, uudis- 

lAeA by ibe eircuiusUuices of love aiid war, so apt 

peiplciL her in the exercise of Iier vocation. Both 

unrad Morton the degree of attentioii which could 

iv«beien t:x[iected by a strauger travelling without 

tmdukts, at a time wheo tliey were particularly 

i badges of dislincdoQ. He took upon himself 

»ckij the character his appearance presented, 

Mat to the stable and saw his horse accommodated, 

91 Rtanivd to the house, aod seating himself in 

t pa1<I:c rviom (fur to ret|Ui-sL one to himself 

old, ill ih«w days, have been thought an over* 

■<«eniii^ .1 ■_i;i>x* of conceit}, he found himself in the 

very apartment in which he bad some years before 

celebrated his victor^'at tlie game of the popinjay, 

— a jocular preferment which led to so many 

serious conscfiuences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much 
changed man since that festivity ; and yet, to look 
arouud him. the groups assembled in the Howtl 
seamed not dissimilar to those which the same scene 
had formerly presented. Two or three burghers 
husl>anded their " dribbles o' brandy ; " two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed 
the inactive times that allowed tliem no better 
cheer. Their comet did not, indeed, play at back- 
gammon with the curate in liis cassock, hut he 
drank a little modicuui of aqua mirabilia with the 
grey-cloaked Presbyterian minister. The scene was 
another, and yet the same, differing only in persona, 
hut corresponding in general character 

Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will, 
Morton thought as he looked around him, enough 
will be found to fill tlie places which ctiance renders 
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vacant ; and in the usual occupations and amuse- 
ments of life, human beings will succeed each other 
as leaves upon the same tree, with the same indi- 
vidual difference and the same general resemblance. 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whose ex- 
perience had taught him th^ readiest mode of se- 
curing attention, ordered a pint of claret ; and as 
the smiling landlord appeared with the pewter 
measure foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling 
wine was not then in fashion), he asked him to sit 
down and take a share of the good cheer. This in- 
vitation was peculiarly acceptable to Niel Blane, 
who, if he did not positively expect it from every 
gU3St not provided with better company, yet received 
it from many, and was not a whit abashed or sur- 
prised at the summons. He s.at down, along with 
his guest, in a secluded nook near the chimney ; 
and while he received encouragement to drink by 
far the greater share of the liquor before them, he 
entered at length, as a part of his expected func- 
tions, upon the news of the country, — the births, 
deaths, and marriages ; the change of property ; the 
downfall of old families, and the rise of new. But 
politics, now the fertile source of eloquence, mine 
host did not care to mingle in his theme ; and it 
was only in answer to a question of Morton that he 
replied, with an air of indifference, " Um ! ay ! we 
aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. There 's a 
wheen German horse down at Glasgow yonder ; 
they ca' their commander Wittybody, or some sic 
name, though he 's as grave and grewsome an auld 
Dutchman as e'er I saw." 

" Wittenbold, perhaps ? " said Morton, — " an old 
man, with grey hair and short black moustaches ; 
speaks seldom ? " 
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*Jnl^HftMfer«ver.~tepUed Niel Blane. -I 
am jtmt hmmm taM th« nun. He may be a veiy 
faik ■^kMkfor ftsght I see, — that is. conside^ 
■gWi>». i ei | g n «iid» iKitchman; but if he were 
t^ ffaaamhi, aad ■■ moDy Wtttybodies, he has nae 
AiD is Ifee pipes ; he ga'd me stop in tbe middle 
«f TafffUckat's Rutt, — tbe best piece o' music 

M c«i:t bag gea wiod Ul" 

"Bat tkeae fielknn,' sud Hoitoii, glanoiiig his 

m tonids tke BoUiera that were in the apartment, 
aieaokof his corps T' 

'Xa, HI. these an Scotch dzagoons," said mine 

■t. — *(MBraiii aald cateipillara i these weie Cla- 
■vt'se's Uds a while syne, and wad be agaio, maybe, 
a h^ had the Ling ten in his hand." 

■* I# there not a report of his death ? " inquired 
Morton. 

" Troth tj there." said the landlord ; " your honour 
is rii:ht, — there is sic a fleeing rumour; but, in my 
puir opinion, it 's laug or the deil die. I wad hae 
the folks here lo*.ik to themsells. If he makes an 
outbreak, he '11 he donn frae the Hielands or I could 
drink this s^ass, — and whare are they then? A' 
thae hell-rakers o" dragoons wad be at his whistle 
in A moment. Sae doubt they 're Willie's men e'en 
now. as they were James's a while syne ; and reason 
good, — they tight for their pay ; what else hae they 
to fight for I They hae neither lands nor houses, I 
tn>w. There's ae gude thing o' the change, or the 
Kevolution. as they ca' it, — folks may speak out afore 
time hirkiesnow, and nae tear o' being hauled awa to 
the guard-house, or having the thumikins screwed 
on your finger-ends, just as I wad drive the screw 
through a cork." 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling 
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confident in the progress he had made in mine 
host's familiarity, asked, though with the hesitation 
proper to one who puts a question on the answer to 
which rests something of importance, " Whether 
Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood called 
Elizabeth Maclure ? " 

" Whether I ken Bessie Maclure ? " answered the 
landlord, with a landlord's laugh, — "How can I but 
ken my ain wife's (haly be her rest !), — my ain 
wife's first gudeman's sister, Bessie Maclure ? An 
honest wife she is, but sair she 's been trysted wi* 
misfortunes, — the loss o' twa decent lads o' sons, in 
the time 0* the persecution, as they ca' it nowadays ; 
and doucely and decently she has borne her burden, 
blaming nane and condemning nane. If there 's an 
honest woman in the world, it's Bessie Maclure. 
And to lose her twa sons, as I was saying, and to 
hae dragoons clinked down on her for a month 
bypast, — for, be Whig or Tory uppermost, they 
aye quarter thae loons on victuallers, — to lose, as 
I was saying — " 

" This woman keeps an inn, then ? " interrupted 
Morton. 

" A public, in a puir way," replied Blane, look- 
ing round at his own superior accommodations, — 
"a sour browst o* sma'ale that she sells to folk 
that are ower drouthy wi' travel to be nice ; but 
naething to ca' a stirring trade or a thriving change- 
house." 

" Can you get me a guide there ? " said Morton. 

** Your honour will rest here a' the night ? Ye '11 
hardly get accommodation at Bessie's," said Niel, 
whose regard for his deceased wife's relative by no 
means extended to sending company from his own 
house to hers. 
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^H "Tberv w a bwD>l,* ouswuivd Murtua. " wiium I 

^m uc li> BBfit Kilk there, aod I only i:sJ]cd bere l<i 

^1 take a etimifMnip am) ioquire the way." 

^1 " Voar hnnnvr had beUer," nti»wered the laiuUcoil. 

^M visit the penenoance at his calling, "send nme 

^M aae u< wsn yonr friend to come on here." 

^H ~ I lell TOD. laudlord," answered Moiton, im^a- 

^H DMOh-. ' 1^ viU not Rerre mv purpose ; I must 

^H pa turnip U< tiiis voman Uaclure's houfip, and 1 

^H dauR Tin to find me a ^idi^." 

^y ' Aweal, sir, ye '11 dioose for yourst-)]. to be sur^ 

■rii Md Bhne, aDmewhat discoDC«it«d ; "but deil 
>g«iii y^—a iif yefiaedonn the water for twa 
reilf nr swk r pin tp werp hound fnr Milnwood- 
i ' :•■ ..-.'.^ uivfi i-il; till- fir'l iniikeii disjiisked- look- 
ing road t.hat makes for the hills, — ye '11 ken't by 
R hmfcen «sh-trw that stands at tlie side o' a burn 
lusi -wherf- the Toads meet ; and then travel out the 
Twih — yr ranna miss Widow Maclure's public, 
i.v dflil another house or hauld is on the road for 
ifT, Iftiit: ilror,< miles, and that's worth twenty 
l-'^lish I hm sorry your honour would think o' 
i^ftui; .Mil (■>' my house the night But my wife's 
C".^'vi.isr*3- is a decent woman, and it 's no lost that 

M.in.in «ro<irdin^]y paid bis reckoning and de- 
)\*;Tfs^ The f^unset of the summer day placed him 
*i lisf ash-mv. where the path led up towards the 

' Her*-." ho said to himself, "my misfortunes 
^s':ttav!h>\i : for just here, when Burley and I were 
*\'»i to *"ejwntti? on the first night we ever met, he 
was ab^uh^) by the intelligence that the passes 
wviv s»>Mr«Hl by soldiers lying in wait for him. 
Ik'ueath that very asli sate the old woman who 
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apprised him of his danger. How strange that 
my whole fortunes should have become inseparably 
interwoven with that man's, without anything 
more on my part than the discharge of an ordinary 
duty of humanity ! Would to Heaven it were 
possible I could find my humble quiet and 
tranquillity of mind upon the spot where I lost 
them ! " 

Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speech 
and thought, he turned his horse's head up the 
path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up 
the narrow dell which had once been a wood, but 
was now a ravine divested of trees, unless where a 
few, from their inaccessible situation on the edge 
of precipitous banks, or clinging among rocks and 
huge stones, defied the invasion of men and of cat- 
tle, like the scattered tribes of a conquered coun- 
try, driven to take refuge in the barren strength of 
its mountains. These too, wasted and decayed, 
seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only 
served to indicate what the landscape had once been. 
But the stream brawled down among them in all 
its freshness and vivacity, giving the life and ani- 
mation which a mountain rivulet alone can confer 
on the barest and most savage scenes, and which 
the inhabitants of such a country miss when gaz- 
ing even upon the tranquil winding of a majes- 
tic stream through plains of fertility, and beside 
palaces of splendour. The track of the road fol- 
lowed the course of the brook, which was now vis- 
ible, and now only to be distinguished by its 
brawling heard among the stones or in the clefts 
of the rock that occasionally interrupted its 
course. 



) 
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"Murmurer that thou art," said MortOE, iii the 
enthuBiastn of his reverie, " why chafe with the 
rocks that stop thy course for a moment ? There is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom ; and there is an 
eternity for man when his fretful and hasty coune 
through the vale of time shall he ceased and over. 
What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast bil- 
lows of a shoreless ocean, are oui- cares, hopes, tearf, 
joys, and sorrows to the objects which must i«cupT 
us through the awful and boundless succession of 
ages ' " 

Thus moralizing, our traveller passed ou till tbe 
dell opened, and the banks, receding from the bnwt. 
left, a little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small 
field, on which some com wns frrowiiig, and a col- 
tiige, whose walls were not nliovc Hvi/ feet high, and 
whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, house- 
leek, and grass, had in some places suffered damage 
from the encroachment of two cows, whose appetiW 
this appearance of verdure had diverted from tbeir 
more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt and worse- 
written inscription intimated to the traveller that 
he might here find refreshment for man and horse, 
— no unacceptable intimation, rude as the hut ap- 
peared to be, considering the wild path lie had trod 
in approaching it, and the high and waste moun- 
tains which rose in desolate dignity behind this 
humble asylum. 

It must indeed have been, thought Morton, in 
some such spot as this that Burley was likely to find 
a congenial confident. 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of 
the house herself, seated by the door ; she had 
hitherto been concealed from him by a huge 
alder-bush. 
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**Good evening, Mother," said the traveller. 
" Your name is Mistress Maclure ? " 

" Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow," was the 
reply. 

" Can you lodge a stranger for a night ? " 

" I can, sir, if lie will be pleased with the widow's 
cake and the widow's cruse." 

"I have been a soldier, good dame," answered 
Morton, " and nothing can come amiss to me in the 
way of entertainment." 

"A sodger, sir?" said the old woman, with a 
sigh, — " God send ye a better trade ! " 

" It is believed to be an honourable profession, 
my good dame ; I hope you do not think the worse 
of me for having belonged to it ? " 

" I judge no one, sir," replied the woman, " and 
your voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman; 
but I hae witnessed sae muckle ill wi' sodgering in 
this puir land that I am e'en content that I can see 
nae mair 't wi' these sightless organs." 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was 
blind. 

"Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good 
dame ? " said he, compassionately ; " your infirmity 
seems ill calculated for your profession." 

" Na, sir," answered the old woman, " I can gang 
about the house readily eneugh; and I hae a bit 
lassie to help me, and the dragoon lads will look 
after your horse when they come hame frae their 
patrol, for a sma' matter ; they are civiller now than 
lang syne." 

Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

"Peggy, my bonny bird," continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had 
by this time appeared, " tak the gentleman's horse 

TOL. II. — 17 
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to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff the 
bridle, and shake down a lock o" hay before him, 
till the dragoons come back. — Come this way, sir." 
she contintie4 ; " ye '11 find my house clean, though 
it's a puir ane." 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 



1 



CHAPTER XXT. 

Then out and spake tlio anld mother, 

And fast lier tears did fa — 
" Ye wadna be warn'd, my son Johnie, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa ! " 

Old Ballad. 

When he entered tlie cottage, Morton perceived 
that the old hostess had spoken truth. The inside 
of the hut belied its outward appearance, and was 
neat, and even comfortable, especially the inner 
apartment, in which the liostess informed her guest 
that he was to sup and sleep. Eefreshments were 
placed before him such as the little inn afforded ; 
and though he had small occasion for tliem, he ac- 
cepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding her 
blindness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and 
seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

*' Have you no one but this pretty little girl to 
assist you in waiting on your guests ? " was the na- 
tural question. 

"None, sir," replied his old hostess; "I dwell 
alone, like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests 
come to this puir place, and I haena custom eneugh 
to hire servants. I had anes twa fine sons that 
lookit after a' thing. — But God gives and takes 
away, — His name be praised ! " she continued, turn- 
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her clouded eyes tcwards Heaveii. — "I was 

^s better olT, that is, warldly speaking, even siuci" 
t them ; hr.t that was before this last change." 
indeed ! " said Morton ; " and yet yon are a 

jsbyterian, my good mother ? " 

'I am, sir; praised li. "le lifjht that showed me 

i right way," replied laudlndy. 

"Then I should hmu thought," contiuued the 

lest, " the Bevohition would have brought you 

ithiug but good." 

"It "said the old woman, "it has brought tLu 
d gude, and freedom of worship to tender con- 
.y.i?nces, it 'r little matt<?r whiit it has brought to r-. 
puir blind worm like me." 

"Still," replied Morton, "I cannot see how it 
could possibly injuve you." 

" It 's a lang story, sir," answered his hostess, with 
a sigh. " But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore 
Bothwell Brigg, a young gentleman stopped at this 
puir cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, pale 
and dune out wi' riding, and his horse sae wearj- 
he couldna drag ae foot after the other, and his foes 
were close ahint him, and he was ane o' our ene- 
mies. What could I do, sir ? You that's a sodger 
will think me but a silly anld wife ; but I fed him. 
and relieved him, and keepit him hidden till the 
pursuit was ower." 

" And wlio," said Morton, " dares disapprove of 
your having done sa ! " 

"I kenna," answered the blind woman; "I gat 
ill-will about it amang some o' our ain folk. They 
said I should hae been to him what Jael was to 
Sisera. But weel I wot I had nae divine ccunmand 
to shed blood, and to save it was baith like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted 
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natural affection, to relieve ane that belanged to the 
band that murdered my twa sons." 

" That murdered your two sons ? " 

''Ay, sir; though maybe ye '11 gie their deaths 
another name. The tane fell wi' sword in hand, 
fighting for a broken national Covenant; the to- 
ther, — oh, they took him and shot him dead on the 
green before his mother's face ! My auld een daz- 
zled when the shots were looten off, and, to my 
thought, they waxed weaker and weaker ever since 
that weary day ; and sorrow, and heart-break, and 
tears that would not be dried, might help on the 
disorder. But, alas! betraying Lord Evandale's 
young blood to his enemies' sword wad ne'er hae 
brought my Ninian and Johnie alive again." 

"Lord Evandale?" said Morton, in surprise. 
" Was it Lord Evandale whose life you saved ? " 

" Li troth, even his," she replied. " And kind 
be was to me after, and gae me a cow and calf, 
malt, meal, and siller, and nane durst steer me when 
he was in power. But we live on an outside bit of 
Tillietudlem land, and the estate was sair plea'd be- 
tween Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the present 
laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the 
auld leddy for love o* her daughter Miss Edith, as 
the country said, ane o' the best and bonniest lassies 
in Scotland. But they behuved to gie way, and 
Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back 0' 
that came the Revolution, and wha to turn coat 
faster than the laird? for he said he had been a 
true Whig a' the time, and turned papist only for 
fashion's sake. And then he got favour, and Lord 
Evandale's head was under water ; for he was ower 
proud and manfu' to bend to every blast o* wind, 
though mony a ane may ken as weel as me that be 
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his aio principles as they might, he was uae ill friend 
to our folk when he could protect us, and far kinder 
than Basil Ohfant, that aye keepit tlie cobble head 
doun the stream. But he was set by and ill looked 
on, and hia word ne'er asked ; and then Basil, wha 's 
a revengefu' man, set liimsell to vex liim in a' shapes, 
and especially by oppressing and despoiling the 
auld blind widow, Bessie Maclure. tliat saved Lord 
Evandale'a hte, and that he was sae kind to. But 
he 's mistaen if that 's his end ; for it will be lang 
or Lord Evandale hears a woM frae me about the 
selling my kye for rent or e'er it waa due, or the 
putting the dragoons on me when the country's 
quiet, or onything else that will vex liim, — I can 
boar my ain Imrden patiently, and warld's loss is 
the least part o't." 

Astonished and interested at this picture of 
patient, grateful, and high-minded resignation, 
Morton could not help bestowing an execratioa 
upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a 
dastardly course of vengeance. 

" Dinna curse him, sir," said the old woman ; " I 
have heard a good man say that a curse was like a 
stone flung up to the heavens, and maist like to re- 
turn on the head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord 
Evandale, bid him look to himaell, for I hear 
strange words pass atween the sodgers that are ly- 
iag here, and his name is often mentioned ; and the 
tane o' them has been twice up at Tillietudlem. 
He 's a kind of favourite wi' the laird, though he was 
in former times ane o' the maist cruel oppressors 
ever rade through a country (out-takea Sergeant 
Bothwell), — they ca' him Inglis."' 
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" I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale's 
safety/' said Morton, " and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprise him of these sus- 
picious circumstances. And, in return, my good 
friend, will you indulge me with another question ? 
Do you know anything of Quintin Mackell of 
Irongray ? " 

" Do I know whom? " echoed the blind woman, 
in a tone of great surprise and alarm. 

" Quintin Mackell of Irongray," repeated Morton. 
"Is there anything so alarming in the sound of 
that name?" 

"Na, na," answered the woman, with hesita- 
tion ; " but to hear him asked after by a stranger 
and a sodger, — Gude protect us, what mischief is 
to come next?" 

" None by my means, I assure you," said Morton ; 
" the subject of my inquiry has nothing to fear from 
me, if, as I suppose, this Quintin Mackell is the 
same with John Bal — " 

"Do not mention his name,*' said the widow, 
pressing his lips with her fingers. " I see you have 
his secret and his pass- word, and I'll be free wi' 
you. But, for God's sake, speak lound and low. In 

Old Mortality's delight to repair. I do not remember the name 
of the murdered person, bat the circumstances of the crime were 
so terrible to my childish imagination that I am confident the 
foUowing copy of the Epitaph will bo foand nearly correct, al- 
though I hare not seen the original for forty years at least. 

** This martyre was by Peter Inglis shot, — 
By birth a tiger rather than a Scot , 
Who, that his heUish offspring might be seen. 
Cat off his head, then kick'd it o*er the green ; 
Thus was the head which was to wear the cronn, 
A foot-baU made by a profane dragoon." 

In Dundee's Letters, Captain Inglish, or Inglis, is repeatedly 
mentioned as commanding a troop of horse. 




i^^ItnA jvseek Itim not to his 

^l k^ «■ kfl fata noUting to {en 
. 1^ «» BoOiirell Bridge." 
■** ™i *• ••■■■. " And verilT there 
( I CHi trust. Ye speak 
■* "^^^F* <■■ A> ui bonost duul" 

■» A^Imhk to JOB. sir, iu thae waef a' 
mtamtA Ifas. XaidQie. "tbe hand u( 
apHt teAK aad b« fears as atkih 
■taiait taB lliifknnMBat as e'et he did frae 
the hU TcnentoB.* 

'bievd^'' sul !!<«<». in a tooe of inquiry; 
' I »*j K« awv of ihas. Bot I am only just now 

" I 'U tfU *¥.'* sui the blind voman. first assum- 
ing aa anitade of bstenisg that showed how ef- 
fectoallT bej- povns ot roUeoting intelligence had 
been tiusfened beta tbe eye to the ear; tor, in- 
stead of casting a gilaiice of ciiCQtnspection arouud, 
she stooped her face, and tonted her head slowly 
around, in such a manner as to insure tiiat there 
was not the slightest sound stining in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then continued, — " I 'U tell ye. Ye 
ken how he has labonred to raise up again 
the Covenant, burned, broken, and buried in the 
hard hearts and selfish devices of this stubborn 
iieopla. Now, when he went to Holland, far from 
tlio countenance and thanks of the great, and the 
comfortable fellowship of the godly, both whUfc he 
wfts in right to expect, the Prince of Oninge wad 
nhow him no favour, and the ministers no godly 
iiimmunion. This was haid to bide for ane that 
lind Buffered and done mickle, — ower mickle, it 
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may be ; but why suld I be a judge ? He came back 
to me and to the auld place o' refuge that had of- 
ten received him in his distresses, mair especially 
before the great day of victory at Drumclog, for I 
sail ne'er forget how he was bending hither of a* 
nights in the year on that e'ening after the play 
when young Milnwood wan the popinjay; but I 
warned him ofiF for that time." 

" What ! *' exclaimed Morton, " it was you that 
sat in your red cloak by the high-road, and told 
him there was a lion in the path?" 

•* In the name of Heaven ! wha are ye ? " said 
the old woman, breaking off her narrative in as- 
tonishment. " But be wha ye may," she continued, 
resuming it with tranquillity, " ye can ken naething 
waur o' me than that I hae been willing to save 
the life 0' friend and foe." 

" I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclure, and I mean 
no ill by you; I only wished to show you that I 
know so much of this person's affairs that I might 
be safely intrusted with the rest. Proceed, if you 
please, in your narrative." 

"There is a strange command in your voice," 
said the blind woman, " though its tones are sweet. 
I have little mair to say. The Stewarts hae been 
dethroned, and William and Mary reign in their 
stead ; but nae mair word of the Covenant than if 
it were a dead letter. They hae taen the indulged 
clergy, and an Erastian General Assembly of the 
ance pure and triumphant Kirk of Scotland, even in- 
to their very arms and bosoms. Our faithfu* cham- 
pions o' the testimony agree e*en waur wi' this 
than wi' the open tyranny and apostasy of the per- 
secuting times, for souls are hardened and deadened, 
and the mouths of fasting multitudes are crammed 
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'Mj^j if ■ ti rT-xLivn, sir. are of belit^f we 
fe^bt for tike CoTciunt, and bsted and piayed and 
saSned for that grand national league, and now we 
an like neither to s«e nor bear t«U of that which 
we suffered and fonght and fasted and prayed for. 
And uies it vas thought something might be made 
bj bringing back the aold family on a new bargain 
and a new bottom, as, after a', when King James 
went awa, I understand the great qoarrel of the 
Fn gliitli against him vas in behalf of seven unhal- 
loirod prelates; and sae, though ae part of out 
people were tree to join wi' the present model, and 
levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus, 
yet our honest friend, and others that stude up for 
parity of doctrine and fieedom of conscience, were 
determined to hear the breath o' the Jacobites be- 
fore they took part ^ain them, fearing to fa' to the 
ground like a wall built with unslaked mortar, or 
from sitting between twa stools." 

" They chose an odd quarter, said Morton, " from 
which to expect fieedom of conscience and purity 
of doctxine." 
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" Oh, dear sir ! " said the landlady, " the natural 
day-spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day- 
spring may rise in the north, for what we blinded 
mortals ken." 

" And Burley went to the north to seek it ? " 
replied the guest. 

"Truly ay, sir; and he saw Claver'se himsell, 
that they ca* Dundee now." 

** What I *' exclaimed Morton, in amazement ; " I 
would have sworn that meeting would have been 
the last of one of their lives." 

" Na, na, sir ; in troubled times, as I understand," 
said Mrs. Maclure, " there 's sudden changes, — 
Montgomery and Ferguson and mony ane mair 
that were King James's greatest faes are on his 
aide now. Claver'se spake our friend fair, and sent 
him to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there 
was a break-off, for Lord Evandale wadna look at, 
hear, or speak wi' him ; and now he 's anes wud and 
aye waur, and roars for revenge again Lord Evan- 
dale, and will hear nought of onything but burn 
and slay. And oh, thae starts o* passion ! they un- 
settle his mind, and gie the Enemy sair advantages." 

" The enemy ? " said Morton. " What enemy ? " 

" What enemy ? Are ye acquainted familiarly 
wi' John Balfour o' Burley, and dinna ken that he 
has had sair and frequent combats to sust^'n against 
the Evil One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the 
Bible wa.s in his hand, and the drawn sword on his 
knee ? Did ye never sleep in the same room wi' 
him, and hear him strive in his dreams with the 
delusions of Satan ? Oh, ye ken little o* him if ye 
ha^e seen him only in fair daylight ; for nae man 
can put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes 
that he can do. I hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
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igony, tremble that aa infant might hue held Iiim, 
chile the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as 
ever my puir thatched roof did iu a hea^-y rain." 
As she spoke, Mdrton began to recollect the ap- 
Earance of Burley during his sleep in the hay-loEt 
at Milnwood, the report of Cuddle that his senaea 
lad become impaired, and some whispers current 
mong the Cameronians, who boasted freqnently 
Barley's eoul-exercises and his strifes with the 
il Bend, — which several circumstances led him to 
.include that this man himself was a victim to those 
lusions, though his mind, naturally acute and fta- 
lie, not only disguised his superstition from those 
in whose opiniwi it might have discredited his 
judgment, but by exerting such a force aa is said 
to be proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could 
postpone the fits which it occasioned until he was 
either freed from superintendence, or surrounded 
by such as held him more highly on account of these 
visitations. It was natural to suppose, and could 
easily be inferred from the narrative of Mrs. Mac- 
lure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, 
and the downfall of the party which he had served 
with such desperate fidelity, were likely to aggra- 
vate enthu.'fiasm into temporary insanity. It was. 
indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those singu- 
lar times that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison, 
Overton, and others, themselves slaves to the wild- 
est and most enthusiastic dreams, could, when min- 
gling with the world, conduct themselves not only 
with good sense in difficulties, and courage in dan- 
gers, but with the most acute sagacity and deter- 
mined valour. The subsequent part of Mrs. 
Maclure's information confirmed Morton in these 
impressions. 
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"In the grey of the morning," she said, "my 
little Peggy sail show ye the gate to him, before 
the sodgers are up. But ye maun let his hour of 
danger, as he ca's it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell ye when 
to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for whiles 
she carries him some little helps that he canna do 
without to sustain life." 

" And in what retreat, then," said Morton, " has 
this unfortunate person found refuge ? " 

" An awsome place," answered the blind woman, 
" as ever living creature took refuge in ; they ca* 
it the Black Linn of Linklater. It *s a doleful place, 
but he loves it abune a' others, because he has sae 
often been in safe hiding there ; and it 's my belief 
he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down 
bed. But ye '11 see 't. I hae seen it mysell mony a 
day syne. I was a daft hempie lassie then, and 
little thought what was to come o*t. — Wad ye choose 
ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your rest, 
for ye maun stir wi* the first dawn 0' the grey 
light ? " 

" Nothing more, my good mother," said Morton ; 
and they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw 
himself on the bed, heard, between sleeping and 
waking, the trampling of the dragoon horses at the 
riders' return from their patrol, and then slept 
soundly after such painful agitation. 
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■ tiheawneWsM t» tfftartn the naimtaiDs, 

■ genti^ kr-.-A »^>. h^-^-^ *t ':hr.!--ir ■■: th.j }ii';;i>il.' 
afiartment in vLkh UortoD slept, and a girlish 
treble Tirice asfccri Lin, fr>ni witbmt, " If he wad 
pWse gang to Ibe linn or the folk raise ? ■" 

He arose af-n the iaviuiion, ami. dressing him- 
m-lt hastily, went f-nh and j-.-iint-d hi^ little guide, 
Tlie ni'iuntain matdtrif-t I^htlr liefore him, througli 
the grey haze, r.*-er hill and m>">r. It was a wild 
iiiiil varied walk, uuiuurked t>y anr regular or dis- 
lingui.shable trtrk. and keeping. uf-.'U the whole, 
th<j direction of the a.sceiit of the bnx)k, though 
without tracing it? windings. The Lindscape, as 
tlicy advanced, became waster and more wild, until 
nothing but heath and rock encombered the side of 
ihd valley. 

" In the jdnce still distant ?" said Morton. 

■■ Niinrly a mile off," answered the girl " We '11 
hi' tlicrc! belive." 

" Atid do you often go this wild journey, my 
liltl.i maid?'' 

" When grannie sends me wi' milk and meal to 
(hi* l.inn," answered the child. 
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" And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone ? " 

" Hout na, sir," replied the guide ; " nae living 
creature wad touch sic a bit thing as I am, and 
grannie says we need never fear onything else 
when we are doing a gude turn." 

" Strong in innocence as in triple mail! " said Mor- 
ton to himself, and followed her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where 
brambles and thorns supplied the room of the oak 
and birches of which it had once consisted. Here 
the guide turned short off the open heath, and, by 
a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A 
hoarse and sullen roar had in part prepared him for 
the scene which presented itself, yet it was not to 
be viewed without surprise and even terror. When 
he emerged from the devious path which conducted 
him through the thicket, he found himself placed 
on a ledge of flat rock projecting over one side of 
a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where 
the dark mountain-stream made a decided and 
rapid shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed 
up by a deep, black, yawning gulf. The eye in 
vain strove to see the bottom of the fall ; it could 
catch but one sheet of foaming uproar and sheer 
descent, until the view was obstructed by the pro- 
jecting crags which enclosed the bottom of the 
waterfall, and hid from sight the dark pool which 
received its tortured waters; far beneath, at the 
distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye 
caught the winding of the stream as it emerged 
into a more open course. But, for that distance, 
they were lost to sight as much as if a cavern had 
been arched over them ; and indeed the steep and 
projecting ledges of rock through which they wound 
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over-nofisif tbsir coarse. 

Wliib Mortoo Razed at this soeae of tamuU, 
which mmottd, by Hus somiaDdn^ tluekeU ud 
the cktU into wbleli the viteis deaoendod, to seek 
to hide itMlf tnna ureiy rre. Iii« little Ktteodaot 
&JI alie it^Miil lietiile hiut ua the jilatfann of rock 
whit-li commaodeil thi! best vinv ol the foU, paUed 
him hy tfau alceve, and said, in a Lone wfakh he cottM 
not hear witboat etuuping his eat near Uie qKsltsr. 
- Huar till hiiu .' Kh I hear till him f 

Morton linlviied murv attentivt:!/ ; and dotctf the 
very aXtym into which the bruok fell, and unidtt 
the tumultuary aouuds of the cataract, thought fatt 
could ilistiiigiiisli fllniuts. screams, and cvl-d arlicu- 
late wordfi, as if tlm turturcd demon of the stieam 
hud been mingling his complaints vrith the roar 
of his broken waters. 

"Thifl is the way," said the little girl; "follow 
1"". gin ye pleasf. sir, but tak tent to your feet;" 
and, with the dariug ajjility which custom had len- 
dnrod easy, she vanished from the platform on which 
she stood, and, by notches and eltgbt projec- 
tionn in the rock, scrambled down its face into &e 
chaHm which it overhung. Steady, bold, aud active, 
Morton hesitated not to follow her; but the 
necessary attention to secure his hold and foot- 
ing in a descent where both foot and hand were 
noodful for security, prevented him from looking 
around him, till, having descended nigh twenty 
feet, and being sixty or seventy above tho pool 
which received the fall, his guide made a pause, 
and he again found himself by her side in a situa- 
tion that appeared equally romantic and preca- 
rious. They were nearly opposite to the waterfall. 
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and in point of level situated at about one-quarter's 
depth from the point of the cliff over which it 
thundered, and three-fourths of the height above 
the dark, deep, and restless pool which received 
its fall Both these tremendous points — the first 
shoot, namely, of the yet unbroken stream, and the 
deep and sombre abyss into which it was emptied 
— were full before him, as well as the whole con- 
tinuous stream of billowy froth, which, dashing 
from the one, was eddying and boiling in the other. 
They were so near this grand phenomenon that 
they were covered with its spray, and wellnigh 
deafened by the incessant roar. But crossing in 
the very front of the fall, and at scarce three 
yards distance from the cataract, an old oak-tree, 
flung across the chasm in a manner that seemed 
accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully narrow di- 
mensions and uncertain footing. The upper end 
of the tree rested on the platform on which they 
stood; the lower or uprooted extremity extended 
behind a projection on the opposite side, and was 
secured, Morton's eye could not discover where. 
From behind the same projection glimmered a 
strong red light, which, glancing in the waves 
of the falling water, and tinging them partially 
with crimson, had a strange preternatural and sini- 
ster effect when contrasted with the beams of 
the rising sun, which glanced on the first broken 
waves of the fall, though even its meridian splen- 
dour could not gain the third of its full depth. 
When he had looked around him for a moment, 
the girl again pulled his sleeve, and, pointing to 
the oak and the projecting point beyond it (for 
hearing speech was now out of the question), indi- 
cated that there lay his farther passage. 

VOL. II. — 18 
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Uoitoa (pund it het viUi snjsw, fur altbon^ 
iw w«U k»« tlot tibe y a W B cw l B d ftBrf i y Mi«a » W 
in tiie proMdiag f^gn tSBgte nhga mnongddh 
ud Uticketa. ens aod cMisaeti, in ipjca tks uoat 
extnordiBuy and aaclnded; ahlioii^ be hftd faeod 
of the rhiiBpwwi* of tbc CototMn^ 'who hid loi^ 
■biildsn bes^ Dofa»4iiui oo the wild hetglds of 
Poltnoodie, and othaa who bad been eootnled in 
tbfl yet iDore terhSc carem called Oeefaope-Gnn, 
in the pariali of CIw«lniiii,' — jH his inagiiuttioB 
had nercr exactly figured uot the hfarois of such 
a rosid«itc;e, and be was saiphsed how the struge 
mill romantic scene n-bichhe novsav liad maaised 
concealed from him, while a cniions mveetigator of 
such oatuTal phenomeoa. Bat be teadilj conceired 
iliat, lying in a remote and wild district, and being 
destined as a phtce of concealment to the perse- 
cuted preachers and professors of nonconformity, 
the secret of its existence was carefuUr preserved 
by tlio few shepherds to whom it might be known. 
As, breaking from these meditations, he b^an 
t4i consider how he should traverse the doubtful 
Mtid t4.'rrific bridge, which, skirted by the cascade, 
and n'udcred wet and slippery by its constant driz- 
ih*. tmvorsed the chasm above sisty feet from the 
Imttoni of the fall, his guide, as if to give him conr- 
Aj:i\ tript over and back without the least hesita- 
Itiui. Knvyiug for a moment the little bare feet 
wliiol) cnught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
i«k than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
\(>\r1itii iit'vortheless resolved to attempt the pas- 
MM^ Hiid. fixing his eye firm oo a stationary object 
i*» ihrt mher aide, without allowing bis head to be- 
4\MHo i;id(t,v. or his attention to be distracted by the 
< KoM V I. — The Retnats of the C 
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flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters around 
him, he strode steadily and safely along the uncer- 
tain bridge, and reached the mouth of a small cavern 
on the farther side of the torrent. Here he paused ; 
for a light, proceeding from a fire of red-hot char- 
coal, permitted him to see the interior of the cave, 
and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabitant, by whom he himself could not be 
so readily distinguished, being concealed by the 
shadow of the rock. What he observed would by no 
means have encouraged a less determined man to 
proceed with the task which he had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been for- 
merly by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in 
the midst of the cave, with his clasped Bible in one 
hand, and his drawn sword in the other. His figure, 
dimly ruddied by the light* of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of 
Pandemonium, and his gestures and words, as far 
as they could be heard, seemed equally violent and 
irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost un- 
approachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of 
a man who strives for life and death with a mortal 
enemy. " Ha ! ha ! — there — there ! " he exclaimed, 
accompanying each word with a thrust, urged with 
his whole force against the impassible and empty 
air, " Did I not tell thee so ? — I have resisted, 
and thou fleest from me ! — Coward as thou art, 
come in all thy terrors ; come with mine own evil 
deeds, which render thee most terri])lc of all, — there 
is enough betwixt the boards of this book to rescue 
me ! — What mutterest thou of grey hairs ? It was 
well done to slay him, — the more ripe the com, the 
readier for the sickle. — Art gone ? Art gone ? — I 
have ever known thee but a coward —ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
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VilK tbaM wild excUnutions he sunk the point 
«f iam nraid, and ieiiiAin«d standing etill Ui tUc 
mrnn poMnre, tike » maniftc whose fit is over. 

'I^ dmngenos titoe is bj now," said the little 
gill who h*d followed ; " it ecMom last^ l^erond 
tha tOM that the ran 'e ow«r the bill ; ye maif gang 
ift Urd sftak wT him now. I 'U wait for jou at the 
Mbcrnio of tht linn; h« caima bide to see tva 
faftatuML- 

Slowly ud cautiiituly, and keeping constantly 
■pMi hi* gouJ, MitrtuQ presented hiinseU to the 
TMW o( hi* old snodite in oomnmnd. 

* What 1 eonest tfaoa again when thine hour is 
itra?* was bis Gnt exolamation ; and flourishing 
his sword aloft, his conntenance assomed an ezpres- 
SKMi in which ghastly terror seemed mingled with 
the rage of a demoniac 

" I am come, Mr. Balfour," said Klorton, in a 
steady and composed tone, " to renew an acquain- 
tance which has been broken off since the 6ght of 
Bothwell Bridge/' 

As soon as Burley became aware that ilorton 
was before him in person, — an idea which he caught 
with marrellous celerity, — he at once exerted that 
mastership over his heated and enthusiastic imagi- 
nation, the power of enforcing which was a most 
striking part of his extraordinarj- character. He 
sank bis sword-ptiint at once, and as he stole it 
composedly into the scabbard, he muttered some- 
thing of the damp and cold which sent an old sol- 
dier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold, 
detennined manner which was peculiar to his ordi- 
nary disconn« : — 

' Thou hast tarried long, Henry tforton, and 
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hast not come to the vintage before the twelfth 
hour has struck. Art thou yet willing to take the 
right hand of fellowship, and be one with those who 
look not to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of 
Scripture, for their directions ? " 

"I am surprised," said Morton, evading the di- 
rect answer to his question, " that you should have 
known me after so many years." 

"The features of those who ought to act with 
me are engraved on my heart," answered Burley ; 
" and few but Silas Morton's son durst have followed 
me into this my castle of retreat. Seest thou that 
drawbridge of Nature's own construction?" he 
added, pointing to the prostrate oak-tree, — "one 
spurn of my foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss 
below, bidding foeman on the farther side stand at 
defiance, and leaving enemies on this at the mercy 
of one who never yet met his equal in single fight." 

" Of such defences," said Morton, " I should have 
thought you would now have had little need." 

"little need ? " said Burley impatiently. " What 
little need, when incarnate fiends are combined 
against me on earth, and Sathan himself — But it 
matters not," added he, checking himself. " Enough 
that I like my place of refuge, my cave of Adul- 
1am, and would not change its rude ribs of lime- 
stone rock for the fair chambers of the castle of 
the earls of Torwood, with their broad bounds and 
barony. Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
mayst think differently." 
. " It was of those very possessions I came to 
speak," said Morton ; " and I doubt not to find Mr. 
Balfour the same rational and reflecting person 
which I knew him to be in times when zeal dis- 
united brethren." 
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"Ay?" Bftid Burley ; "indeed! Is such truly 
your hope ? Wilt thou express it more plainl; ? ' 

" In a word, then," said Morton, " yon have exet- 
cised, by means at whieh I can guess, a secret, but 
most prejudicial, influence over the fortunes of 
Lady Margaret Belleuden and her granddaughter, 
and in favour of that base, oppressive apostate. 
Basil OlifaTit, whom the law. deceived by thy 
operations, has placed in possession of their lawful 
property." 

" Sayest thou ? " said Balfour. 

" I do say so," replied Morton ; " and face to face 
yon will not deny what yon have vouched by your 
handwriting." 

"And Huppo.io I deny it not," said Balfour; 
" and supjMDse that thy eloquence were found equal 
to persuade me to retrace the steps I have taken 
on matured resolve, — what will be thy meed! 
Dost thou still hope to possess the fair-haired girl, 
with her wide and rich inheritance ? " 

" I have no such hope," answered Morton, calmly. 

" And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do 
this great thing, — to seek to rend the prey from the 
valiant, to bring forth food from the den of the lion, 
and to extract sweetness from the maw of the de- 
vourer? For whose sake hast thou undertaken to 
read this riddle, more hard than Samson's ? " 

" For Lord Evandale's and that of his bride," 
replied Morton, firmly. " Think better of man- 
kind, Mr. Balfour, and believe there are some who 
are willing to sacrifice their happiness to that of 
others." 

" Then, as my soul liveth," replied Balfour, 
" thou art, to wear beard and back a horse and 
draw a sword, the tamest and most gall-less puppet 
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that ever sustained injury unavenged. What I thou 
wouldst help that accursed Evandale to the arms of 
the woman that thou lovest ; thou wouldst endow 
them with wealth and with heritages, and thou 
think'st that there lives another man,ofifended even 
more deeply than thou, yet equally cold-livered and 
mean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the earth, 
and hast dared to suppose that one other to be John 
Balfour ? " 

" For my own feelings," said Morton, composedly, 
" I am answerable to none but Heaven ; to you, Mr. 
Balfour, I should suppose it of little consequence 
whether Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale possess 
these estates." 

" Thou art deceived," said Burley ; " both are 
indeed in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, 
as he whose eyes have never been opened to the day. 
But this Basil Olifant is a Nabal, a Demas, a 
base churl whose wealth and power are at the dis- 
posal of him who can threaten to deprive him of 
them. He became a professor because he was de- 
prived of these lands of Tillietudlem ; he turned a 
papist to obtain possession of them ; he called him- 
self an Erastian, that he might not again lose them ; 
and he will become what I list while I have in my 
power the document that may deprive him of them. 
These lands are a bit between his jaws and a hook 
in his nostrils, and the rein and the line are in my 
hands to guide them as I think meet ; and his they 
shall therefore be, unless I had assurance of bestow- 
ing them on a sure and sincere friend. But Lord 
Evandale is a malignant, of heart like flint, and 
brow like adamant ; the goods of the world fall on 
him like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and un- 
moved he will see them whirled off by the first wind. 
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in her purity ; to restore the Covenant in its glory 
— then let it moulder and rust beside the bones of 
its master." ^ 

" You have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, 
to disturb the Government as now settled," argued 
Morton ; " the people are in general satisfied, ex- 
cepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite interest ; 
and surely you would not join with those who 
would only use you for their own purposes ? " 

"It is they," answered Burley, "that should 
serve ours. I went to the camp of the malignant 
Claver'se, as the future King, of Israel sought the 
land of the Philistines; I arranged with him a 
rising ; and but for the villain Evandale, the Eras- 
tians ere now had been driven from the West. — I 
could slay him," he added, with a vindictive scowl, 
" were he grasping the horns of the altar ! " He then 
proceeded in a calmer tone : " If thou, son of mine 
ancient comrade, were suitor for thyself to this 
Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to put thy hand 
to the great work with zeal equal to thy courage, 
think not I would prefer the friendship of Basil 
Olifant to thine ; thou shouldst then have the means 
that this document [he produced a parchment] af- 
fords to place her in possession of the lands of her 
fathers. This have I longed to say to thee ever 
since I saw thee fight the good fight so strongly at 
the fatal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, and thou 
her." 

Morton replied firmly, "I will not dissemble 
with you, Mr. Balfour, even to gain a good end. I 
came in hopes to persuade you to do a deed of jus- 
tice to others, not to gain any selfish end of my 
own. I have failed ; I grieve for your sake more 

1 Note VII. — Predictions of the Covenanters. (A) 
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than for the loss which others will suetain by yow 
injustice," 

" You refuse my proffer, then ? " said Butley, 
with kindLinR eyes. 

" I do," said Morton. "' Would yoii be really, as 
you are desirous to be thought, a man of honour 
and conscience, you would, regardless of all other 
considerations, restore that parchment to Lord 
Evandale, to he used for the advantage of the law- 
ful heir." 

"Sooner shall it perish!" said Balfour; and, 
casting the deed into the heap of red charcoal beside 
him, pressed it down with the heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the 
flames, Morton sprung forwiird to snatch it, and 
Builey catching hold of him, a stniggle ensued. 
Both were strong men ; hut although Morton was 
much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and effectually pre- 
vented him from rescuing the deed until it was 
fairly reduced to a cinder. They then quitted hold 
of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer by 
the contest, glared on Morton with an eye expres- 
sive of frantic revenge. 

" Thou hast my secret," he exclaimed ; " thou 
must be mine, or die I " 

" I contomn your threats," said Morton ; " I pity 
you, and leave you." 

But as he turned to retire, Burley stept before 
him, pushed the oak-trunk from its resting place, 
and as it fell thundering and crashing into the 
abyss beneath, drew his sword, and cried out, with 
a voice that rivalled the roar of the cataract and 
the thunder of the falling oak, "Now thou art 
at bay! Fight, — yield, or die!" and standing in 
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the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his naked 
sword. 

" I will not fight with the man that preserved 
my father's life," said Morton. "I have not yet 
learned to say the words, ' I yield ; ' and my life I 
will rescue as I best can." 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his 
purpose, he sprung past him, and exerting that 
youthful agility of which he possessed an uncom- 
mon share, leaped clear across the fearful chasm 
which divided the mouth of the cave from the pro- 
jecting rock on the opposite side, and stood there 
safe and free from his incensed enemy. He imme- 
diately ascended the ravine, and, as he turned, saw 
Burley stand for an instant aghast with astonish- 
ment, and then, with the frenzy of disappointed 
rage, rush into the interior of his cavern. 

It was not diflScult for him to perceive that this 
unhappy man's mind had been so long agitated by 
desperate schemes and sudden disappointments 
that it had lost its equipoise, and that there was 
now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the less 
striking, from the vigour and craft with which he 
pursued his wild designs. Morton soon joined his 
guide, who had been terrified by the fall of the oak. 
This he represented as accidental ; and she assured 
him, in return, that the inhabitant of the cave would 
experience no inconvenience from it, being always 
provided with materials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet 
ended. As they approached the hut, the little girl 
made an exclamation of surprise at seeing her grand- 
mother groping her way towards them, at a greater 
distance from her home than she could have been 
supposed capable of travelling. 
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" TV ninw I UtinlE of it," said ibe one, " the 
li-ss 1 like it. Inpli? ; Kvandtle was a good officer 
aiiij thr soldier's friend ; and though we were pun- 

islu'd for thf muiiny at Tilhetudlem, yet. by , 

Irmik. vnu iDHRl own we deserved it." 

■\I~» 11 seiie me if 1 forgive him for it, 

ilicuch ■" rrplied the other; "and I think I can sit 
111 li>^ stiit.i now." 

• AVhv. man. yon should forget and forgive, 
KfHi>r take the start with him along with the rest, 
■lid i.iin the ranting Highlanders. We have all 
fai Kiiii; James's hread." 

■■ TiiiM] an 811 ass; the start, as you call it, will 
never hapjvn. — ihe day 's put off. Halliday's seen 
a );hi^5.!., or Miss Bellenden 's fallen sick of the pip, 
or some Mft.stf^ nonsense or another ; the thing will 
never ktvp two days longer, and the first bird that 
sinps out will get the reward." 

"That's true too," answered his comrade; "and 
will this fellow — this Basil Olifant — pay band- 
soraely ? " 

'• Like a prince, mfin," said Inglis. " Evandale 
IB the man on earth whom he hates worst, and he 
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fears him, besides, about some law business ; and 
were he once rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, 
will be his own." 

" But shall we have warrants and force enough ? " 
said the other fellow. " Few people here will stir 
against my lord, and we may find him with some 
of our own fellows at his back." 

** Thou 'rt a cowardly fool, Dick," returned Inglis ; 
" he is living quietly down at Fairy Knowe to avoid 
suspicion. OUfant is a magistrate, and will have 
some of his own people that he can trust along with 
him. There are us two, and the laird says he can 
get a desperate fighting Whig fellow, called Quintin 
Mackell, that has an old grudge at Evandale." 

" Well, well, you are my officer, you know," said 
the private, with true military conscience, " and if 
anything is wrong — " 

" I '11 take the blame," said Inglis. " Come, an- 
other pot of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem. — Here, 
blind Bess 1 — Why, where the devil has the old hag 
crept to ? " 

"Delay them as long as you can," whispered 
Morton, as he thrust his purse into the hostess's 
hand ; " all depends on gaining time." 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the girl 
held his horse ready, "To Fairy Knowe? No; 
alone I could not protect them. I must instantly 
to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the commandant there, 
will readily give me the support of a troop, and 
procure me the countenance of the civil power. I 
must drop a caution as I pass. — Come, Moorkopf ," 
he said, addressing his horse as he mounted him, — 
" this day must try your breath and speed." 
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^HX indiapoBition of Edith confined her to bed 
luring the eventfal day on wluoh she had zeceiTed 

such an unexpected shock from the sudden appari- 
tion of Morton. Next morning, however, she was 
reportud to be so much better that Lord Evandale 
resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy Knowe. At 
a late Iiour in the forenoon Lady Emily entered 
the apartment of Edith with a peculiar gravity of 
manner. Having received and paid the compli- 
ments of the day, slie observed it would be a sad 
one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellen- 
den of an encumbrance: " My brother leaves us to- 
day. Miss Itclleudon." 

" Leaves us ! " exclaimed Edith, in surprise ; " for 
his own house, I trust ? " 

" I have reason to think he meditates a more dis- 
tant journey," answered Lady Emily ; " he has little 
to detain him in this country." 

" Good Heaven ! " exclaimed Edith, " why was 
I born to become the wreck of all that is manly and 
noble ? What can be done to stop him from run- 
ning headlong on ruin ? I will come down instantly. 
— Say that I implore he will not depart until I 
speak with him." 
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•' It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden ; but I will 
execute your commission ; " and she left the room as 
formally as she had entered it, and informed her 
brother Miss Bellenden was so much recovered as 
to propose coming downstairs ere he went away. 

" I suppose/' she added pettishly, " the prospect 
of being speedily released from our company has 
wrought a cure on her shattered nerves." 

"Sister," said Lord Evandale, "you are unjust, 
if not envious." 

" Unjust I may be, Evandale, but I should not 
have dreamt," glancing her eye at a mirror, "of 
being thought envious without better cause. But 
let us go to the old lady ; she is making a feast in 
the other room which might have dined all your 
troop when you had one." 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the 
parlour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with 
her prepossessions and ofifended pride. They found 
the table covered with refreshments, arranged un- 
der the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

" Ye could hardly weel be said to breakfast this 
morning, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e'en par- 
take of a small collation before ye ride, such as this 
poor house, whose inmates are so much indebted 
to you, can provide in their present circumstances. 
For my ain part, I like to see young folk take some 
refection before they ride out upon their sports or 
their afifairs, and I said as much to his most sacred 
Majesty when he breakfasted at Tillietudlem in the 
year of grace sixteen hundred and fifty-one ; and his 
moat sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, drink- 
ing to my health at the same time in a flagon of 
Rhenish wine, 'Lady Margaret, ye speak like a 
Highland oracle.' These were his Majesty's very 
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words ; so that your lordship may judge whether 1 
Imve not good authority to press youug folk to par- 
take of their vivers." 

It may be well supposed that much of the good 
lady's speech failed Lord Evandale'a ears, which 
were then employed in listening for the light st«p 
of Edith. His absence of mind on this occasios, . 
however natural, cost him very dear. While Lady 
Mai^aret was playing the kind hostess, — a part she 
delighted and excelled in, — she was interrupted by 
John Gudyill, who, in the natural phrase for an- 
nouncing an inferior to the mistress of a family, 
said, "There was ane wanting to speak to her 
leddyship." 

" Ane ! what ane ? Has he nae name * Ye speak 
as if I kept a shop, and was to come at everybody's 
whistle." 

" Yes, he has a name," answered John, " but your 
leddyship likes ill to hear 't." 

" What is it, you fool ? " 

"It's Calf-Gibbie, my leddy," said John, in a 
tone rather above the pitch of decorous respect, on 
which he occasionally trespassed, confiding in his 
merit as an ancient servant of the family and a 
faithful follower of their humble fortunes, — "It's 
Calf-Gibbie, an your leddyship will hae 't, that 
keeps Edie Henshaw's kye down yonder at the 
Brigg-end, — that's him that was Guae-Gibbie at 
Tillietudlem, and gaed to the wappinshaw, and 
that — " 

"Hold your peace, John," said the old ladv, 
rising in dignity ; " you are very insolent to think 1 
wad speak wi' a person like that. Let him tell his 
business to you or Mrs. Headrigg." 

" He '11 no hear o' that, my leddy ; he says them 
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that sent him bade him gie the thing to your led- 
dyship's ain hand direct, or to Lord Evandale's, he 
wots na whilk. But, to say the truth, he 's far frae 
fresh, and he 's but an idiot an he were." 

"Then turn him out," said Lady Margaret, "and 
tell him to come back to-morrow when he is sober. 
I suppose he comes to crave some benevolence, as 
an ancient follower o' the house." 

"Like eneugh, my leddy, for he's a* in rags, 
poor creature." 

Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie*s 
commission, which was indeed of the last import- 
ance, being a few lines from Morton to Lord Evan- 
dale, acquainting him with the danger in which he 
stood from the practices of Olifant, and exhorting 
him either to instant flight, or else to come to Glas- 
gow and surrender himself, where he could assure 
him of protection. This billet, hastily written, he 
intrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding his herd 
beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dol- 
lars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie's interme- 
diation, whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, 
should be unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. 
He unluckily tarried so long at the ale-house to 
prove if his employer's coin was good that, when 
he appeared at Fairy Knowe, the little sense which 
nature had given him was effectually drowned in 
ale and brandy ; and instead of asking for Lord 
Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady Mar- 
garet, whose name was more familiar to his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her presence, he stag- 
gered away with the letter undelivered, perversely 
faithful to Morton's instructions in the only point 
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which it would have been well ha>l he tlepartei] 
a them, 

ii few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered 

s apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with 
mtual embarrosBnient, which Lady Margaret, who 
3ly kuew in general that their union had been 

atponed by her granddaughter's iiidis[)ositioii, 
jt down to the bashfuluess of a bride and bride- 
room, and, to place them at ease, began to talk 
lO Lady Emily on indifferent topics. At this mo- 
ment Edith, with a countenance as paJe as death, 
auttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evandale 
■ request to speak with him. He offered his arm, 
and HUpporttd her into the small ante-room, which, 
as we have noticed before, opened from the parlour. 
He placed her in a chair, and, taking one himself, 
awaited the opening of the conversation. 

" I am distressed, my lord," were the first words 
she was able ta articulate, and those with diffi- 
culty ; " I scarce know what I would say, nor how 
to speak it." 

" If I have any share in occasioning your uneasi- 
ness," said Lord Evandale, mildly, " you will soon, 
Edith, be released from it." 

"You are determined then, my lord," she re- 
plied, " to run this desperate course with desperate 
men, in spite of yonr own better reason, in spite 
of your friends' entreaties, in spite of the almost 
inevitable ruin which yawns before you ? " 

" Foi^ive me, Mi.'JS Bellenden ; even your soh- 
citude on my account must not detain me when my 
honour calls. My horses stand ready saddled, my 
servants are prepared, the signal for rising will be 
given so soon as I reach Kilsyth. If it is my fate 
that calls me, I will not shun meetit^ it. It will 
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be something," he said, taking her hand, "to die 
deserving your compassion, since I cannot gain your 
love." 

" Oh, my lord, remain ! " said Edith, in a tone 
which went to his heart; "time may explain the 
strange circumstance which has shocked me so much ; 
my agitated nerves may recover their tranquillity. 
Oh, do not rush on death and ruin ! remain to be 
our prop and stay, and hope everything from 
time » " 

" It is too late, Edith," answered Lord Evan- 
dale ; " and I were most ungenerous could I prac- 
tise on the warmth and kindliness of your feelings 
towards me. I know you cannot love me ; nervous 
distress, so strong as to conjure up the appearance 
of the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too 
powerful to give way to friendship and gratitude 
alone. But were it otherwise, the die is now 
cast." 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, 
terror and haste in his countenance. " Oh, my lord, 
hide yoursell ! they hae beset the outlets 0' the 
house," was his first exclamation. 

" They ? Who ? " said Lord Evandale. 

*' A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant," an- 
swered Cuddie. 

" Oh, hide yourself, my lord ! " echoed Edith, in 
an agony of terror. 

" I will not, by Heaven ! " answered Lord Evan- 
dale. "What right has the villain to assail me 
or stop my passage ? I will make my way, were he 
backed by a regiment; tell Halliday and Hunter 
to get out the horses. — And now, farewell, Edith ! " 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly ; 
then, bursting from his sister, who, with Lady 
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I. of whom twoonly seemed soldieis. fher 
were on the open grotmd before Caddie's cottage, 
at the bottom of the descent from the house, nnd 
showed aintioa in approachii^ it, aa if uucertaia of 
the stie^tli within. 

"BMmmy escape. h« may escape I "said Edith; 
" oh, wwild h'- I'ut tiiki" 0><- by-rottd ! " 

But Loni E*!in'bie, d.-iermin«I to face a danger 
which his high spint onderralned, commanded hia 
servants to follow him, and rode composedly down 
the avenne. Old Gndyill ran to arm himself, and 
Cnddie snatched down a gim which was kept for 
the protection of the house, and, although on foot, 
followed Loul Erandale. It was in vain his wife, 
who had hurried up. on the alarm, hung by his 
skirts, threatening him with death by the sword or 
halter for meddling with other folk's matters. 

" Hand yoor peace, ye b ,° said Cuddie ; " and 

that 's braid Scotch, or I wotna what is. Is it ither 
folk's matters to see Lord Evandale murdered be- 
fore my face ? " and down the aveoue he marched. 
Bat considering on the way that he composed the 
whole infentiy, as John Gudyill had not appeared, 
he took his vantage groond behind the hedge, ham- 
mered his flint, cocked his piece, and, taking a long 
aim at Laiid Basil, as he was called, stood prompt 
for actioit 

As soon as LtHd Erandale appeared, OUfant's 
party spread themselres a little, as if preparing to 
enclose him. Their leader stood fast, supported by 
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three men, two of whom were dragoons, the third 
in dress and appearance a countryman, all well 
armed. But the strong figure, stem features, and 
resolved manner of the third attendant made him 
seem the most formidable of the party ; and who- 
ever had before seen him could have no difficulty 
in recognising Balfour of Burley. 

"Follow me," said Lord Evandale to his ser- 
vants, " and if we are forcibly opposed, do as I do." 
He advanced at a hand gallop towards Olifant, and 
was in the act of demanding why he had thus be- 
set the road, when Olifant called out, " Shoot the 
traitor ! " and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon the unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the 
saddle, advanced his hand to the holster, and drew 
a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. His servants had pre- 
sented their carabines. Hunter fired at random ; 
but Halliday, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim 
at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. At the 
same instant a shot from behind the hedge still 
more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for the 
ball took place in the very midst of Basil Olifant's 
forehead, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. 
His followers, astonished at the execution done in 
so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with 
the contest, exclaimed, "Down with the Midian- 
ites ! " and attacked Halliday sword in hand. At 
this instant the clatter of horses' hoofs was heard, 
and a party of horse, rapidly advancing on the road 
from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. They 
were foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch command- 
ant Wittenbold, accompanied by Morton and a civil 
magistrate. 
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A baetj* call to surremler, in the name tit God 
and King Willinni, wna obeyed by all except Bur- 
\cy, who turned his horse and attempted to escape. 
Several aoldiera pursued hini by command tit Iheii' 
officer, but, beinj; well mounted, ouly the two head- 
most seemed likely to gain on him. He turned 
deliberately twice, and discharging first one of bis 
pistols, and then the other, rid himself of the one 
pursuer by mortflUy wounding him, and of the otlier 
by shooting his horse, and then continued his Sight 
to Bothwell Bridge, where, for Iiis misfortune, be 
found the gates shut and guarded. Turning from 
thence, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and jdunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pi.stols and carabines of his pursuers whiz- 
zing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was past the middle of the stream, and he felt him- 
self dangerously wounded. He reined his horse 
round in the midst of the riyer, and returned to- 
wards the bank he had left, waving his hand, as if 
with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered. 
The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them riding a little way 
into the river to seize and disarm him. But it 
presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, 
he collected his remaining strength, and dischai^ed 
a blow on the head of one, which tumbled him 
from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong, mus- 
cular man, had in the mean while laid hands on 
him. Burley, in requital, grasped his throat, as a 
dying tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing the 
saddle in the struggle, carae headlong into the river, 
and were swept down the stream. Their course 
might be traced by the blood which bubbled up 
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to the surface. They were twice seen to rise, the 
Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging 
to him in a manner that showed his desire that 
both should perish. Their corpses were taken out 
about a quarter of a mile down the river. As Bal- 
four's grasp could not have been unclenched with- 
out cutting ofif his hands, both were thrown into a 
hasty grave, still marked by a rude stone and a 
ruder epitaph.^ 

While the soul of this stem enthusiast flitted to 
its account, that of the brave and generous Lord 
Evandale was also released. Morton had flung 
himself from his horse upon perceiving his situa- 
tion, to render his dying friend all the aid in his 
power. He knew him, for he pressed his hand, 
and, being unable to speak, intimated by signs his 
wish to be conveyed to the house. This was done 
with all the care possible, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by his lamenting friends. But the clam- 
orous grief of Lady Emily was far* exceeded in 
intensity by the silent agony of Edith. Uncon- 
scious even of the presence of Morton, she hung 

1 Gentle reader, I did request of mine honent friend Peter 
Prondfoot, travelling merchant, known to many of this land for 
his faithful and just dealings, as well in muslins and cambrics as 
in small wares, to procure me on his next peregrinations to that 
Ticinage, a copy of the Epitaphion alluded to. And, according to 
his report, which I see no ground to discredit, it runneth thus : — 

Here lyes ane saint to prelates surly, 

Being John Balfour, sometime of Burley, 

Who stirred up to vengeance take. 

For Solemn League and Covenant's sake, 

Upon the Magns-Moor in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharpe the apostate's life ; 

By Dutchman's hands was hacked and shot. 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saam spot. 

Note VIII. — John Balfour, called Burley. 
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over llii> djiii^ mnn ; nor was she aware that Fat*, 
who was reninviiig one faithful lover, had restored 
another as if from the Riave, until Lord Evandale, 
taking their hands in his, pressed them both affec- 
tionately, united them together, raised his face as if 
(o pray for a blessing on them, and sunk back and 
:pired in the next moment. 



CONCLUSION. 

I HAD determined to waive the task of a concluding 
chapter, leaving to the reader's imagination the ar- 
rangements which must necessarily take place after 
Lord Evandale's death. But as I was aware that 
precedents are wanting for a practice which might 
be found convenient both to readers and compilers, 
I confess myself to have been in a considerable 
dilemma, when fortunately I was honoured with an 
invitation to drink tea with Miss Martha Busk- 
body, a young lady who has carried on the profes- 
sion of mantua-making at Ganderscleugh and in 
the neighbourhood, with great success, for about 
forty years. Knowing her taste for narratives of 
this description, I requested her to look over the 
loose sheets the morning before I waited on her, 
and enlighten me by the experience which she 
must have acquired in reading through the whole 
stock of three circulating libraries, in Ganderscleugh 
and the two next market-towns. When, with a pal- 
pitating heart, I appeared l>efore her in the evening, 
I found her much disposed to be complimentary. 

"I have not been more affected," said she, wiping 
the glasses of her spectacles, " by any novel, except- 
ing the * Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy * (i), 
which is indeed pathos itself ; but your plan of omit- 
ting a formal conclusion will never do. You may 
be as harrowing to our nerves as you will in the 
course of your story, but, unless you had the genius 
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the other personages of the story, from Lady Mar- 
garet down to Goose-Gibbie, I apprise you that 
you will not be held to have accomplished your task 
handsomely." 

"Well, madam," I replied, "my materials are 
so ample that I think I can satisfy your curiosity, 
unless it descend to very minute circumstances in- 
deed." 

" First, then," said she, " for that is most essen- 
tial, — Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune 
and her castle ? " 

"She did, madam, and in the easiest way imagin- 
able, as heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil 
Olifant, who died without a will ; and thus, by his 
death, not only restored, but even augmented, the 
fortune of her, whom, during his life, he had pur- 
sued with the most inveterate malice. John Gud- 
yill, reinstated in his dignity, was more important 
than ever; and Cuddie, with rapturous delight, 
entered upon the cultivation of the mains of Tillie- 
tudlem, and the occupation of his original cottage. 
But, with the shrewd caution of his character, he 
was never heard to boast of having fired the lucky 
shot which repossessed his lady and himself in their 
original habitations. 'After a',' he said to Jenny, 
who was his only confidant, *auld Basil Olifant 
was my leddy's cousin and a grand gentleman ; 
and though he was acting again the law, as I un- 
derstand, for he ne'er showed onv warrant, or re- 
quired Lord Evandale to surrender, and though I 
mind killing him nae mair than I wad do a muir- 
cock, yet it 's just as weel to keep a calm sough 
about it' He not only did so, but injjeniouslv 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, — which was worth many a gill of 
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brrndj- to him from the old butler, who, far differ- 
en: in disposition fn>m Cuddie, was much more in- 
■:Iizr*i to exaggerate than suppress his exploits of 
ninh-xJ. The blind widow was provided for in 
the in'?s: c^^mfonable manner, as well as the little 
g^iiie to the Linn : and — " 

- Be: what is all this to the marriage, — the mar- 
riio? '^f the principal personages ? " interrupted 
Miss Riskbc^ly. impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

• T"-r marriage of Morton and iliss Bellenden 
was delived f ^r several months, as both went into 
deer- moxirain^z on account of Lord Evandale's d'^ath. 
Tbev were then wedded.*' 
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the T: y.-.:::.-:: th.^.: ::.arr:a_:v went hy destiny, as 

wa- .- ''serve.i : • h-r. she said, by his most sacred 

Maj-sty, Charl:- the Se^r-nd of happy moninry. 

when slie showed him the portrait of her grand- 
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father Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, the hand- 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, 
his second lady, who had a hump-back and only one 
eye. This was his Majesty's observation, she said, 
on one remarkable morning when he deigned to take 
his disjune — " 

" Nay,** said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting 
me, " if she brought such authority to countenance 
her acquiescing in a misalliance, there was no more 
to be said. — And what became of old Mrs. Wliat 's 
her name, the housekeeper ? ** 

" Mrs. Wilson, madam ? ** answered I. " She was 
perhaps the happiest of the party ; for once a year 
and not oftener, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Morton 
dined in the great wainscotted chamber in solemn 
state, the hangings being all displayed, the carpet 
laid down, and the huge brass candlestick set on the 
table, stuck round with leaves of laurel. The pre- 
paring the room for this yearly festival employed 
her mind for six months before it came about, and 
the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison 
the other six, so that a single day of rejoicing found 
her business for all the year round.*' 

** And Niel Blane ? " said Miss Buskbody. 

*' Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy 
with guests of all persuasions, played Whig or Ja- 
cobite tunes as best pleased his customers, and died 
worth as much money as married Jenny to a cock 
laird. I hope, ma*am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really — '* 

" Goose-Gibbie, sir ? " said my persevering friend, 
— " Goose-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught 
with such consequences to the personages of the 
narrative ? '* 

" Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody, (I beg par- 
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linn for the familiarity), — l)ut pray consider, evca 
Lbe memory of the runowiied Scheherazade, thai 
Empress of Tale-tellera, fould not preserve every 
circumstance. I am not quite positive as to the 
fate of Goose-Gibbie, hut am inclLied to think him 
the same with one Gilbert Duddeu, abas Calf-Gil> 
hie, who was whipped through Hamilton for steal- 
ing poultrj-," 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the 
fender, crossed her right leg over her knee, lay 
back on the chair, and looked towards the ceiling. 
When I observed her assume this contemplative 
mood, I concluded she was studying some farther 
cross-examination, and therefore took my hat aud 
wished her a hasty t-ood-nif;ht, ere the Demon of 
CritiL'i.siii liiid .^ujijiliuii biT with iniyiidni' inK-rit-s. 
In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you my 
thanks for the patience which has conducted you 
thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself 
from you for the present. 
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PEROEATION. 

It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, 
that the "Tales of my Landlord** should have 
reached thine hands in one entire succession of 
tomeSy or volumes. But as I sent some few more 
manuscript quires, containing the continuation of 
these most pleasing narratives, I was apprised, some- 
what unceremoniously, by my publisher that he 
did not approve of novels (as he injuriously called 
these real histories) extending beyond four volumes, 
and if I did not agree to the first four being pub- 
lished separately, he threatened to decline the ar- 
ticle. (Oh, ignorance ! as if the vernacular article of 
our mother English were capable of declension ! ) 
Whereupon, somewhat moved by his remonstrances, 
and more by heavy charges for print and paper, 
which he stated to have been already incurred, I 
have resolved that these four volumes shall be the 
heralds or avant-couriers of the Tales which are 
yet in my possession, nothing doubting that they Mrill 
be eagerly devoured, and the remainder anxiously 
demanded, by the unanimous voice of a discerning 
public. I rest, esteemed Reader, thine as thou shalt 
construe me, 

Jedediaii Cleishbotham. 

Gaitdercleuoh, Nov. 15, 1816. 
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Note I., p. 102. — Royal Army at Bothwell Bridoe. 

A Cameronian muse was awakened from slumber on this 
doleful occasion, and gave the following account of the muster 
of the royal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholy as the 
subject : — 

They marched east throogh Llthgow-towii 

For to enlarge their forces ; 
And sent for all the north-country 

To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athole both, 

And with them many more ; 
And all the Highland Amorites 

That had been there before. 

The Ijowdien Mallisha ^ they 

Came with their coats of blew ; 
Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were they, — 
Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Roreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well. 

In armour and amonition. 
Then thither wester did they come, 

Most cruel of intention. 

The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of equal 
merit. Specimens of both may be found in the curious collec- 
tion of ** Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally of the Seven- 
teenth Century," printed for the Messrs. Laing, Edinburgh. 

^ Lothiau Militia. 
VOL. II. — 20 
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Nile 11., p. 109. MoDKliATE PREEBVTEHIATIB. 

The Antbor does not, by any means, desire Uiai Poi 
text ehonld be regarded as a just ^presentation of the luodente 
Pi'eabyterinnB, among whom were many ministers whose coBie),'* 
WHS equal to their good aenMiuiid HUiind views of religion. Were 
he to ivrite the tale anew, he wonld probably endeavour to gite 
the character a higher turn. It is certain, however, that tht 
Comeronians imputed to their opponents in itpinioii coucem- 
tng the Indn!g«nce, or others of their strained and faDaticil 
mrtions, a dieposition not only to seek their owu safety, but 
to enjoy themselves. Hamilton speaks of three clergymen 
of this description oa folton-s : — 

"They pretended great zeni against the Indulgence; Lul 
alas I that was all their practice, otbenriee being hat veiy 
groM, which I shall but hint at, in Khort. When great 
Cameron and those with him were taking many » cold bla*t 
and storm in the fieliU and among the cot-liouse« in SuolLaml, 
these three hail for tlii' miwl iwrt tiieir residenci; in Glasgow, 
where they found good quarter and a full table, which I doubt 
not but some bestowed upon them from real affection to the 
Lord's cause ; and when these three were together, their 
greatest work was who should make the finest and aharpett 
roundel, and breatbe the quickest jests upon one another, and 
to tell what valiant nets they were to do, and who could laugh 
loudest an^ most heartily among them ; and when at any time 
they came ont to the country, whatever other things the;? bad, 
they were careful each nf them to have a great flask of brandy 
with them, which was very heavy to some, particularly to Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Cai^ll, and Henry Hall. — I shall name no 
more" ("Faithful Contendings," p. 198). 



In " Crichton's Memoirs," edited by Swift, where « particu- 
lar account of this remarkable person's dreas and habits is 
given, he is said never to have worn boots. The following 
account of bis rencounter with John Paton of Ueadowfaead 
showed that in action, at least, be wore pretty stoat ooea, on- 
less the reader be inclined to believe in the truth of his having 
a charm which made him proof against lead. 
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**Dal2ell,*' says Paton's biographer, ** advanced the whole 
left wing of his army on Colonel Wallace's right. Here Cap- 
tain Paton behaved with great courage and gallantly. Dalzell, 
knowing him in the fonner wars, advanced upon him himself, 
thinking to take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each pre- 
sented his pistol. On their first discharge, Captain Paton, 
perceiving his pistol-ball to hop upon DalzelPs boots, and 
knowing what was the cause (he « having proof), put his hand 
in hia pocket for some small pieces of silver he had there for 
the purpose, and put one of them into his other pistol. But 
Dalzell, having his eye upon him in the mean while, retired 
behind hia own man, who by that means was slain.*' 

Note IV., p. 153. 

The principal incident of the foregoing chapter was suggested 
by an occurrence of a similar kind, told mc by a gentleman, 
now deceased, who held an important situation in the Excise, 
to which he had been raised by active and resolute exertions 
in an inferior department. When employed as a supervisor 
on the coast of Qalloway, at a time when the immunities of 
the Isle of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in that 
district, this gentleman had the fortune to offend highly seve- 
ral of the leaders in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serv- 
ing the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and on more 
than one occasion placed his life in jeopardy. At one time in 
particular, aa he was riding after sunset on a summer evening, 
he came suddenly upon a gang of the most desperate smugglers 
in that part of the country. They surrounded him, without 
violence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be 
renorted to if he oflTered resistance, and gave him to understand 
he must spend the evening with them, since they had met so 
happily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but only 
asked leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and family 
that he should be detained later than he expected. As he had 
to charge the boy with this message in the presence of the 
smugglers, he could found no hope of deliverance from it, save 
what might arise from the sharpness of the lad's observation, 
and the natural anxietv and affection of his wife. But if his 
errand should be delivered and received literally, as he was 
conacions the smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, 
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one son by her, after which the lady died. The widower 
afterwardd united himself in a second marriage ; and his wife 
proved such a very stepmother to the heir of the first marriage 
that, discontented with his situation, he left his father's house 
and set out on distant travels. His father heard from him 
occasionally, and the young man for some time drew regularly 
for certain allowances which were settled upon him. At 
length, owing to the instigation of his mother-in-law, one of 
his draughts was refused, and the bill returned dishonoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills and 
wrote no more letters, nor did his father know in what part of 
the world he was. The stepmother seized the opportunity to 
represent the young man as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his estate anew upon her children, of whom she had 
several. The father for a length of time positively refused to 
disinherit his son, convinced as he was, in his own mind, that 
he was still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife's importunities, he agreed 
to execute the new deeds if his son did not return within a 
year. 

During the interval there were many violent disputes be- 
tween the husband and wife upon the subject of the family 
settlements. In the midst of one of these altercations, the 
lady was startled by seeing a hand at a casement of the win* 
dow ; but as the iron hasps, according to the ancient fashion, 
fastened in the inside, the hand seemed to essay the fasten- 
ings, and being imable to undo them, was immediately with- 
drawn. The lady, forgetting the quarrel with her husband, 
exclaimed that there was some one in the garden. The 
husband rushed out, but could find no trace of any intruder, 
while the walls of the garden seemed to render it impossible for 
any such to have made bis escape. He therefore taxed his wife 
with having fancied that which she supposed she saw. She 
maintained the accuracy of her sight ; on which her husband 
observed that it must have been the devil, who was apt to 
haunt those who had evil consciences. This tart remark 
brought back the matrimonial dialogue to its original current. 
**It was no devil," said the lady, " but the ghost of your son 
come to tell you he is dead, and that you may give your 
estate to your bastards, since you will not settle it on the law- 
ful heirs." "It was my son," said he, "come to tell me that 
he is alive, and ask you how you can be such a devil as to 
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He could give no explanation of what had happened, except- 
ing that he di-eani^ his father had written him an angry 
letter, threatening to disinherit him. (''The History and 
Reality of Apparitions," chap, viii.) 



Note VI., p. 274. — The Retreats op the Covenanters. 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle with the real dangers of damp, darkness, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
to oppose the infernal powers by whom such caverns were 
believed to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, 
thickets, and cascades, called Creehope Limi, on the estate 
of Mr. Menteath of Closebum, is said to have been the retreat 
of some of these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the 
apparitions by which the place was thought to be haunted, 
than to expose themselves to the rage of their mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend and 
the champions of the Covenant is preserved in certain rude 
rhymes not yet forgotten in Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is 
said, by name Halbert Dobson and David Dun, constructed 
for themselves a place of refuge in a hidden ravine of a very 
savage character, by the side of a considerable wateriall« near 
the head of Mofiat water. Here, concealed from human foes, 
they were assailed by Satan himself, who came upon them 
grinning and making mouths, as if tr3ring to frighten them 
and disturb their devotions. The wanderers, more incensed 
than astonished at this supernatural visitation, assailed their 
ghostly visitor, buffeted him soundly with their Bibles, and 
compelled him at length to change himself into the resem- 
blance of a pack of dried hides, in which shape be rolled down 
the cascade. The shape which he assumed was probably de- 
signed to excite the cupidity of the assailants, who, as Souters 
of Selkirk, might have been disposed to attempt something to 
save a package of good leather. Thu;*, 

** Hab Dab and David Din, 
Dang the Deil ower Dabson's Linn." 

The popular verses recording this feat, to which Bums seems 
to have been indebted for some hints in his ** Address to the 
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Detl," tnajr be fonnd in ilie " Minstrelsy of the Scotllili 
Border," vol. ii. 

It cannot be matter of wonder to any one at oil suiuaintnl 
with hiuiuui nature, that Buperstilion should have of^graTVed, 
hy iU horrors, the apprehcnsiona to which men of enlhiuiajlic 
cliaracler were dispoae'i by the gloomy liaimta to which ihfj 
had fled for refuge. 

Note Vn., p. 281.— pRBDiCTioNs op the Covesahtkes. 

The Bword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a Oun*- 
roiiian famoua for his peiaooal prowe^ bore testimony to hit 
txertioDB in thu caiwe of tha Covenant, and was typical of the 
opptiissiona of the limes. "Thia Hword, or short shahblr;" 
(tciaUa, Italian) "yet remains," M,ye Mr. Howie of Loth 
Goiu. "It was then by his progenitors" (meaning deecend- 
ouls, — a latber unusual use of the word) "counted to have 
twenty -ejglit gape in il^ edge, — which made tliem afterwards 
observe lliat there were jiwt as many years in the time of tlie 
persecution as thei-e were lilupa or broken pieces in the I'dgt 
thereof" (" Scottish Worthies," edit. 1797, p. 419). 

The persecuted party, as their circumstances led to their 
placing a due and sincere reliance on Heaven, when earth was 
scarce pennitted to liear thcni, fell naturally into enthusiastic 
credulity, and, aa they imagined, direct contention with the 
powers of darkness, ao they conceived some amongst them tu 
be possessed of a power of prediction, which, though they did 
not exactly call it inspired prophecy, seems to have bi>- 
proached, in their opinion, very nearly to it. The subject of 
these predictions ivas generally of a melancholy nature ; for it 
is during such times of bloud and confusion that — 
"Pftle-«yed propheti whisper fearful change." 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haimled by the lerrora 
of a French invaaion, and was often heard to exclaim, " Oil, 
the Mon/ies, the French Monzies" (for Monsieurs, doubtless), 
"how they run I How long will tliey run? O Lord! cut 
their houghs, and stay their running." He afterwards de- 
clared that French blood would run thicker in the waters of 
Ayr and Clyde than everdid that of the Highlandmeu. Upon 
another occasion he said he had been mode to see the French 
marching with their armies through the length and breadth of 
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the land in the blood of oil ranks, up to the bridle-reins, and 
that for a burned, broken, and buried covenant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by the house 
of Kenmure, to which workmen were making some additions, 
he said, ^* Lads, you are very busy enlarging and repairing 
that house ; but it will be burned like a crow's nest in a misty 
May morning,'' — which accordingly came to pass, the house 
beiDg burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. 
Other instances might be added, but these are enough to show 
the character of the people and times. 

Note VIII., p. 296. — John Balfour, called Burley. 

The return of John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, to 
Scotland, as well as his violent death in the manner described, 
is entirely fictitious. He was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, 
when he uttered the execration transferred to the text, — not 
much in unison with his religious pretensions. He afterwards 
escaped to Holland, where he found refuge, with other fugi- 
tives of that disturbed period. His biographer seems simple 
enough to believe that he rose high in the Prince of Orange*s 
favour, and observes, ** That having still a desire to be avenged 
upon those who persecuted the Lord's cause and people in 
Scotland, it is said he obtained liberty from the Prince for 
that purpose, but died at sea before his arrival in Scotland ; 
whereby that design was never accomplished, and so the land 
was never cleansed by the blood of them who had shed inno- 
cent blood, according to the law of the Lord, Gen. ix. 6, 
Whoso iheddeth man's hlood, by man shall his blood be shed " 
("Scottish Worthies," p. 522). 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the modera- 
tion of King William, and his pnident anxiety to prevent that 
perpetuating of factious quarrels which is called in modem 
times Reaction, were only adopted in consequence of the death 
of John Balfour, called Burley. 

The late Mr. Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, in Fifeshire, suc- 
ceeded to Balfour's property in late times, and had several 
accounts, papers, articles of dress, etc., which belonged to 
the old homicide. 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders ; for in 
the Brussels papers of 28th July, 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balfour de Burleigh is named commandant of the troops of 
the King of the Netherlands in the West Indies. 
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(a) p. 117. ** Whatever he did was done with so much 
ease." From Dryden's ** Absalom and Ahitophel." 

(6) p. 118. "Dalzell's boots.'' A pair of ancient riding- 
boota, said to have been those of Dalzell, are preserved at his 
family's house of Lingo, near St. Andrews. Dr. McCrie had 
disputed his wearing of boots, on the evidence of Captain 
Creichton. 

(c) p. 157. *'It is the memory which the soldier leaves 
behind him, like the long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun." This beautiful phrase of Claverhouse's recurs 
in Lord Tennyson's lines " To J. S." 

His memory long will li?e alone 
In all our hearts, as moamful light 

That broods above the fallen suu, 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 

(d) p. 170. " Execution of Hackaton of Rathillet" This 
was accompanied, according to Patrick Walker, with the most 
abominable circumstances of cruelty, not fit to be told. In 
fact, Scott's letter to his friend Richardson does not overstate 
the case: ** As to Covenanters and Malignant^ they were both 
a set of cruel and bloody bigots, and had, notwithstanding, 
those virtues with which bigotry is sometimes allied. Their 
characters wei'e of a kind much more picturesque than beauti- 
ful; neither had the least idea either of toleration or humanity; 
so that it happens that, so far as they can be distinguished from 
each other, one is tempted to hate most the party which chances 
to be uppermost for the time" (Note to ** Journal," ii. 404). 
In " The Tales of a Grandfather " may be found his matured 
and moderate ideas about the Covenant and its opponents. A 
Hackston of Rathillet fought on the Jacobite side in 1745. 

(e) p. 175. "The Duke of Lauderdale." This nobleman 
is minutely described by his contemiK>rary, Thomas Earl of 
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ry. 111 hU "Memoirs" (i. IJ, 18), ]irintcd Tor Ihe RoX- 

Club, 16W. A» the volumea of tlie cIuIj aie nul 

urocuiec], the akctch of Laiiiienixle niay he wprodnetd: 

[jord Ifiudetilije, fyom the veiy bej^iiuiiDg of the rebcJ- 

a aue of the most leoloui in that biul and horHtl came. 

at well tell the tipio of hia cunveraion. . . . Thi« Ion! 

a luoBt uxtmunlinoiy composition j be hiid leamiiig, 

■u emjoivcd with n gruat meniory; as disagrcenble in hia 

utiou as WM his [lerHoti; his heitd was towards tliut cif 

ten fiery face, and his tongue too big for hie mouth, aiiil 

muiwiaCioii high Scotch — no Highlander like hiia; 

g bald jests for wit, and repeating ){ood onea of otb«r» 

■er spoiled them in relating them — which delighted 

od king much. . . . I uu sony to say it, but he was of 

abject spirit when kept down." Lord Aileabury tlieu 

story of A practical joka played hf Cbarlea on L^udar- 

~a jest worthy of Puiiurge, and adds, "What were 

niB counsels? Most pernicious to the king and kingdom, 

and to his native country in a most special manner.' 

Scott has not left the big ton^e out of the portrait, and 
Claverhouse refers to Laudenlale's share in the rebellion. 

{/) p. 182. "Dounister." The office of " Bishop's Doom- 
Bt«r " at St. Andrews lasted long, thoujjh all its fimctions but 
the wardenship of Ganl Bridge were chaiified, and it remained 
in the same family till early in the nineteenth century. 

(g) p. 225. " Delrio, Burthoog, and De I'Ancre." " Delrii 
(Martini) Disquisition nm SL^^caruni libri VI.," 4". Mogunt. 
1617. Pierre de I'Ancre, " L'tncrc<Iulil4 et Mescreance du 
Sortilege pluincment convaincue." Paris, 1622. 4to. Bur- 
thogge "Of the soul of the world, and of particular souls." 
London, 1690. Rvo. 

(ft) p. 281, "Itumiiifj of Kenmure House." Kenmure 
Castle, the ancient seatof the Gordons at the bead of Locb Ken, 
in Galloway, was bnmed by the forces of Cromwell in 1652- 
1653. If this is the burning referred to, Mr. Sempill began 
to prophesy early. Kenmure was not burned after the '15. 

(i) p. 297. "Jemmy and Jenny Jessaniy." This refers to 
" Jenny and Jeininy Jessamy." a novel by Eliza Haywood, 
which surviveil mint of her tales. 

(i) p, 298. "Julia de Roubigne." By Henry Mackeniie. 

Andbew Lano. 
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A'.aU. 

A'bodri BTerybody. 

Aboon, abime, Above. 

Ae, one. 

AS. oR. 

Afore, liefore. 

Again, againBt, natil. 



Anent, regard iuf;. 

Anlther, another. 
Arise, eomeiit nioiiej'. 
ABl«er, in confuaior. 
Atwsel, aweel, well. 
Ansht, own, pogs^iteed of; olco, 

AaU. M. 

Awe, to owe. " Awe a day in 

har'at," to owe a good tnra. 
AwBome, awful, terrible. 

Bab, a bDuch. 
Bsok-cait, back-fltroko. 
Balth, botli. 
Bang, to beat. 

Bawb«e, a halfpenny. 
Beild. BlipUer. 
Bein, bien, noil provided. 
BeliTS, directly. 

Bide, to wait, to enftcr. "Bide 
a blinJi," euy a raiaute. 



Blseie, a blaie; also, to brag, 

to talk ofitentatiouBly, 
Blithe, happj. 
Blude, bluld, blood. 
Boddle, a Kinall copper roin. 
Branki, a kind of bridle. 
Braw, fine, bisre. 
Brawly, cleverlr. 
Brawl, fine clotbec 
Breeki, breechea. 
Brlss, a bridge. 
Brogne, the Highland shoe. 
Browat, a brewing. 
Budset, a carabine^ocket. 
Bnak, to deck np. 
" B; and out-taken," over and 

above and excepting. 



day nor door," 



Oarllne, an oid woman, a witch. 

Oaat, cliance, opportnuity, fate. 

" Oaat o' a oart," chtmce n«o 

Cartiel coMcieurel 
Cbange-houie, a imall inn or 

alehoniie. 
Chiold, ■ fellow. 
Chlmlay, a i-liiiiiuoy. 
Claai, dotlies. 
datter, tattle. 




Olidiuw. bnvUwL 




Wen. evening: pven. 
irenow, prfscDtlv, at p 
Blk. ui tddicioa. 
BitenQh.eiienKli. onow , 

ditck liim. 
Fallow, a fell"*' 
jTMid. foiind. 
jpMb. troll hie. 
r»ufMI, faround. 



OM*, wat, mode. diredioB. 

0«T, leTi >*rT. " 0«jr thick." 
pnftj Ihickl 






Gledsa, a piilt-^lauce. 
Ouiueiil. a f 



I. a fool. I 






Oowpen, » handful. 
Orewwnne, f nlfeo. sW 

,iing. 
Oiidc. Gud: p,io.i. 
Onilmiui, H hnsliani! ; head of 

tilt hoDKhold. 

Qgida Mtm', a sitt«r-ip-1aw. 
OndewifB, a vstt, a spouse. 
Onide. (u maaa^. 

Ha'ant, harreM. 

Hae, havp. Haen*, hare not. 
iioucli. "" Hae 'I," have it. 
I Haill, Kholp. 

Hantle, a great deal. 
fairinB," 1 Harry, to rob, to hreak in 
I iiiion. 

Hull, a rlDnuiy loot. 

Hand. I>> hold, tu hxve. 

Haold, a Iiabiuticn, 
I Henipie, giddf . 
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Heugh, a dell ; also, a crag. 

Hinny, a term of endearment = 
honey. 

Holme, a hollow, level low 
ground. 

" Horse of wood, foaled of 
an acorn," a form of punish- 
ment. 

Howf , a retreat. 

Hunder, a hundred. 

Hup! used to a horse in order 
to make him quicken his 
pace. "Hup nor wind," 
quite unmanageable. 

Hurdles, the buttocks. 

Ilk, ilka, each, every, 
ni-fard, ill-favoured, 
ni-ffuide, to ill-treat. 
I 'se, I shall. 
Isna, is not. 

Jalouse, to suspect. 

Jimply, barely, scantily. 

Jo, Joe, a sweetheart. 

••John Thomson's man," a 
husband who yields to the in- 
fluence of his wife. 

Justify, to punish with death. 

Kail, kale, cabbage greens; 

broth. "Kail through the 

reek," to give one a serere 

reproof. 
Kail-brose, pottage of meal 

made with the scum of broth. 
Kale-yard, a vegetable garden. 
Ken, to know. 
Kend, knew. 

Kenna, kensna, know not. 
Kittle, ticklish. 
Kye, kine. 

Lane, lone, alone. By a pecu- 
liar idiom in the Scotch this 
is frequently conjoined with 
the pronoun: as, "his lane/' 
"my lane," "their lane," 
t. e.y " by himself," " by my- 
self," " by themselves." 

" Iiang ten," the ten of trumps 
in Scotch whist. 



Iiassie, lassock, a little girL 

Iiave, the remainder. 

Iieatherin', beating, drubbing. 

Iiotten, allowed. 

Iiift, to carry off by theft. 

linn, a cataract. 

liippie, the fourth part of a 

pecK. 
Iioon, a fellow. 
Iioot, looten, let, allowed. 
Iiound» quiet. 
Iionp, to leap. 
Iiug, the ear. 

Mains, demesne. 

Mair, more. 

Maist, most. 

Mart, a fatted cow. 

Mann, must. 

Maunder, palaver. 

Maut, malt. 

Mensfu*, modest, mindfuL 

Miokle, much. 

Mind, to remember. 

Mirliffoes, dizziness. 

Mialear'd, unmannerly. 

Mistaen, mistaken. 

Mony, many. 

" Mom, the," to-morrow. 

MucUe, much. 

Muir, a moor. 

Na, no, not. 

Naething, nothing. 

Naig, a nag. 

Neb, the nose, the beak. 

Neist, next 

Neuk, a nook, a comer. 

Onatead, a farm-steading. 

Ony, any. 

Or, before. 

"Ordinar, by," in an uncom- 
mon way. 

O 't, of it. 

Outshot, a projection in a build- 
ing. 

Out-taken, excepting. 

Ower, over. 

Peat-hag, a hollow in roosc 
left after digging peats. 




taprmer. 
«vrr nmnplv, 
St. OS - Sin I." tP it. 



TiK. m cJbw linen cap. 

Tti^. tp hobpi* to think, to 



•o««»»,»Bigt, ■bre«li "CWb dt£ion«.liemUe; aba, Mange. 



..^ 
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Vlveri, vittuaU. ; Wi". with. 

I Win, to get. " To win by," 
Wad.ivould. Wadna.woiilil not. etcapo. " To win ower," 
Wollle, a vnlot, ' fret o\nr. 

Woltb, ]>leutj-, aEjiindancp. i Wlnna, uill not. 

Wan, (firt, reacheil. | Wlnnock, 



Wai 
Wee, little. 
Weel, wpII. 
We'se, WR shall. 
Wha, wbM, wlio. 
Whaae, whoso. 
"WTiatfor," why. 
Whaen, a (ew. 
Whllea, Bometimeit. 



Wotna, know uut. 
Wud, mail. 

Wnll, will. " VfhU '■ rer 
wall f " what it yoar plea- 

rerl, earl. 
Teatate, estate. 
Tout, yoked. 
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boo y, 
vy o. 
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•tto». 



;^'»''T 



•on, 



'<*. 
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